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Ifttmitr  EighUtMih^ 
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DuNOLLlt  CAtTtI* 

There  U  no  tradition  refpc^ing  the  time  Dunolli*  CafiU  «rai  built  i 
It  hat  been  time  immemorial  the  feat  of  the  M'Dougalt  of  Lorn, 
and  ftill  continue  fo.  It  it  built  on  a  high  rock  that  almoft  orer* 
hangs  the  fea,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  IduU,  in  the  divifioa  of  Lorn  and 
county  of  Argyle.  There  h  a  remarkable  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caftle,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dog  Stone,  at  reprefented  in  the  draw¬ 
ing.  It  Aandt  on  plain  ground,  uoconnefled  with  any  other  rock ;  itt  height 
it  neatly  about  fcventy  feet,  and  its  ^aroeter  from  twenty  to  twenty* 
fire. 


Some  Pertieulars  cetteerning  tie  Anciint  laisu  Baaoi 


HIsToaiANs  obferre  a  profound 
iilence  with  refpeA  to  the  Iriih 
bardr,  till  Tighemmat  fucceeded  to 
the  monarchy  (a.  m.  aSty.)  This 
prince,  not  left  glorious  in  arms 
than  wife  in  council,  being  defirous 
of  confining  every  rank  of  his  people 
within  itt  proper  fphere,  ordained  a 
fumptuary  law,  called  Hbreacbte,  for 
that  purpofe.  By  this  law,  the  pea- 
fantry,  foldiers,  and  lower  order  of 
the  people,  were  to  have  their  gar¬ 
ments  of  but  one  colour)  military 
officers  and  private  gentlemen  two ; 
commanders  of  battalions  three ;  bea- 
tachs,  bnighnibbs,  or  keepers  of 
houfes  of  hofpitality,  four ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nobility  and  knights  five  ;  and 
the  Ollamhs,  or  dignified  bards,  fix; 
which  was  only  one  colour  left  than 
was  worn  by  the  royal  family.  Can 
that  nation  be  deemed  barbarous  in 
which  learning  (hared  the  next  ho- 
nouts  to  royalty  ?  Warlike  as  the  I- 


rifh  were  in  thofe  days,  even  arms 
were  lefsrefpededamongft  them  than 
letters. 

At  a  very  difiant  period,  femina* 
ries  or  colleges  were  inftituted  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
education  of  the  bards. 

The  moft  celebrated  of  theie  col¬ 
leges  were  founded  at  Clogher,  Ar¬ 
magh,  Lifmore,  and  Tamar  (  and,  io 

{reneral,  all  the  eminent  fcfaools  de- 
eflably  fituated,  which  were  'efta- 
blilhed  by  the  Cbrillian  clergy  in  the 
yth  century,  were  ereded  on  the 
ruins  of  thofe  colleges. 

It  was  in  thofe  feminaries  that 
the  Druids  infiilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  Bards  the  rudiments  of  hi- 
ftory,  oratory,  and  laws,  thro’  the 
medium  of  poetry,  in  which  was 
wrapped  all  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
ages.  The  courfe  of  a  Bard’s  edu¬ 
cation  was  feldom  completed  in  lels 
than  twelve  years. 

G  x  Sooa 


•  From  Wilktr'i  HuUrUal  publuTied. 


ft  Differtnt  Orders  of  the  Bards. 

Socm  as  the  Undent  had  (inifhed  nence  in  the  open  air.  Tt  Is 
Sis  courfe,  an  honorary  cap,  called  that  their  voices  on  this  occafioo 
tarred^  and  the  degree  of  Ollamh  or  were  fuftained  with  a  kind  of  baj/r 
DoAor,  were  conferred  on  him.  continue  (ffruck,  it  might  be,  by 
Then  he  was  fuppofed  fufficiently  themfelves  on  the  harp),  like  the 
qualified  to  fill  any  office  of  his  order.  Grecian  and  Roman  orators.  The 

When  the  young  bard  had  reccr-  Brehons-  afted  alfo  in  the  double  ca¬ 
ved  the  degree  of  Ollamh,  the  choice  pacity  of  judges  and  legiflators:  they 
of  his  profeffion  was  deterroined  by  difpenfed  juftice,  and  affified  in  fra- 
that  of  the  family  to  which  he  be-  ming  the  Breithnimhe  or  Laws, 
longed :  he  was  either  a  Filea,  a  The  Seanachaidhe  were  antiqua- 
Brtkheansh,«ra  Seanacha,  by  birfhj  rics,  gcncaldglfts,  and  hiftorians. 
offices  which  had  long  met  in  the  They  recorded  remarkable  events, 
fame  jerfon,  but  were  about  this  and  preferved  the  genealogies  of 
time  difunited,  being  found  too  com-  their  patrons  in  a  kind  of  unpoetical 
plex  for  one  man,  -  Aanza.  Each  province,  prince,  and 

The  Oilamhain  Re-dan,  or  Fi-  chief,  had  a  feanaclut. 
lidhe,  were  (as  the  name  literally  In  refpeA  to  the  drefs  of  the  an- 
implies)  poets.  .They  turned  the  te-  dent  Irllh  Bards,  the  fubjeft  is  very 

nets  of  religion  into  verfe  ;  they  a-  obfeure. - According  to  M‘Cur'* 

nlmated  the  troops  before  and  du-  tin,  the  Irifli  Bards  in  the  fixth  cen- 
r:ng  an  engagement  with  martial  tury  wore  long  flowing  garments, 
odes,  and  raifed  the  war-fong:  They  fringed  and  ornamented  with  needle- 
celebrated  .the  valorous  deeds,  and  work  ;  and  from  the  Brehon  laws, 
wrote  the  birth-day  odes  and  epitha-  the  Bards  in  fevtral  inftances  were  of 
iamiums  of  the  chieftains  and  princes  the  order  of  the  noblejfe;  from  whence 
who  entertained  them;  and,  at  ‘the  we  may  prefmne  their  drefs  was  ill 
feaft  of  the  hHI,’  amufed  them  with  moft  refpefts  conformable  thereto, 

‘  the  tales  of  other  times,’  whid»  which  principally,  confifted  in  the 
they  nfKvdulated  to  the  harp  ;  an  in-  truife,  long  cota  emnathas,  and  iar- 
ftrument  which  every  member  of  the  rad  (or  bairead).  But  from  a  bifib 
Bardic  order  could  touch  with  a  ma-  relievo  found  in  the  'ruins  of  New 
ller-hand.  But  the  Filidhe  had  o-  Abbey,  near  Kilcullen,  it  appears, 
ther  offices  affigned  them.  They  that  the  drefs  of  the  Bards  confided 
were  the  heralds,  and  condant  atten-  of  the  trttife  or  long  iotaigb,  and  co~ 
dants  in  the  field  of  battle  of  the  chat.  The  tru^c,  or  drait  braccat 
chiefs  whom  they  ferved,  ntarching  was  made  of  weft,  covering  the  feet, 
at  the  head  of  their  armks,  arrayed  legs,  and  thighs,  as  far  as  the  loins, 
»n  white  Rowing  robes,  harps  glit-  fitting  fo  clofc  to  the  limb  as  to  dif- 
tering  in  their  hands,  and  their  per-  cover  every  mufcle  and  motion  of  the 
fons  furrounded  with  orfidigh,  or  in-  parts  covered  ;  and  was  ftriped  with 
ftrumental  muficians.  While  the  feveral  colours,  according  to  the  or- 
battlc  raged,  they  flood  apart,  and  der  or  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  long 
watched  in  fecurity — (for  their  per-  cota,  or  cot aigh,  (the  catnijiam  of  the 
fons  were  held  facred)— every  aftion  Latin  writers)  was  a  kind  of  a  (hirt 
of  the  chief,  in  order  to  glean  fub-  made  of  plaided  duff,  or  linnen  dyed 
jefts  for  their  lays.  '  yellow,  and  ornantented  with  needle- 

Thc  Breitheamhain  (Brehons),  or  work,  according  alfo  to  the  tank  of 
legiflative  Bards,  promulgated  the  the  wearer.  This  rtiirt  was  open  be- 
laws  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  or  mo-  fore,  and  came  as  low  as  .  the  mld- 
itotonous  chant,  feated  on  an  emi--  (high  j  the  trunk  being  thus  open, 

was 


Hit  Cabinet  or  Funeral  Softg.  53 

folded  round  the  body,  and  the  chorus  of  the  funeral  fong.  Wo»'‘ 


made  fail  by  a  girdle  round  the  loins: 
the  lleevet  of  fome  were  (hort,  but 
in  the  figure  beforementioned  they 
were  long,  coming  down  to  the  wrlfi, 
and  turned  up  with  a  kind  of  mili¬ 
tary  cuff.  The  bufom  was  cut  round} 
leaving  the  neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  (houlders  bare. — The  cochal  was 
the  upper  garment,  a  kind  of  a  long 
cloak,  reaching  as  low  as  the  ankles, 
and  fringed  at  the  borders  like  fhag- 
ged  hair.  From  the  neck  pendent 
on  the  back  and  (houlders  was  a 
hirge  cap  or  hood,  ornamented  with 
curious  needle-work,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  thofe  on  the  Britilh  coins.  His 
beard  was  long,  and  his  hair  flowed 
on  his  neck  and  (houlders;  his  head 
was  covered  with  the  barrad^  or  co¬ 
nical  cap ;  and  his  harp  in  good 
grace  was  pendent  before  him. 

As  the  feveral  clalTes  of  the  bards 
were  concerned  in  the  Caoine,  it 
will  be  necelTary  to  give  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  that  folemn  ceremony. 
When  a  prince  ora  chief  fell  inbattle, 
or  died  by  the  courfe  of  nature, 

*  the  ftones  of  his  fame’  were  railed 
amidft  the  voices  of  Bards.  On  this 
Mcafion — the  Druid  having  per¬ 
formed  the  rites  preferibed  by  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  pedigree  of  the  decca- 
fed  being  recited  aloud  by  his  Seana- 
eba — the  Caoine,  (or  funeral  fong), 
which  was  compof^  by  the  Filea  of 
the  departed,  and  fet  to  mufic  by  one 
of  his  Oirfidigh,  was  fung  in  recita- 
tivo  over  his  grave  by  a  Racaraide  (or 
Rhapfodift),  who  occafionally  fu- 
ftained  his  voice  with  arpeggios 
fwept  over  the  firings  of  his  harp  : 
the  fymphonic  parts  being  perform¬ 
ed  by  minftrels,  who  chaunted  a 
chorus  at  intervals,  in  which  they 
were  joined  refponfively  by  attend¬ 
ing  Bards  and  Oirfidigh ;  the  rela 
tions  and  friends  of  the  deceafed 
mingling  their  fighs  and  tears. 

The  melting  fwcetnefs  of  the  fe¬ 
male  voice  was  deemed  nccedar)’  in 


men,  therefore,  whofe  voices  recom¬ 
mended  them,  were  infiniAedin  mu¬ 
fic  and  the  cur  Jht  (or  elegiac  mea- 
fure),  that  they  might  affift  in  ■ 
heightening  the  melancholy  whicia 
that  folemn  ceremony  was  calculated 
to  infpire. 

On  the  abolition  of  the  order  of. 
the  Bards,  the  bufinefs  of  hmenting , 
over  the  dead  was  entirely  perform¬ 
ed  by  mercenary  female  mourners.. 
This  is  ftill  the  cafe  in  almoft  every 
part  of  Ireland ;  but  particularly  in 
Munfter  and  Connaught ;  wlnrc, 
when  a  perfon  of  diftin^ion  dies,  a 
certain  number  of  female  raournert 
attend  the  funeral,  drelTed  fometimea 
in  white  and  fometimes  in  black, 
finging,  as  they  (lowly  proceed  after 
the  hearfe,  extempore  odes}  in  which 
they  extol,  in  fulforae  panegyric,  e- 
very  private  and  every  public  virtue 
of  the  deceafed,  and  earnefily  ex- 
poftulate  with  the  cold  corfe,  for  re- 
linqui(hing  the  many  blcffings  tbit 
world  affords. 

Invefiedwith  honours,  wealth,  and 
power ;  endowed  with  extraordinary 
privileges,  which  no  other  fufajeflt 
prefumed  to  claim ;  polIeSed  of  aa 
art,  which,  by  footlung  the  mind, 
acquires  an  afcendency  over  it ;  re- 
fpefted  by  the  great  for  their  learn¬ 
ing,  and  reverenced  almoft  to  adora¬ 
tion  by  the  vulgar  for  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fecret  compofitjon  and 
hidden  harmony  of  the  univerfe;— 
the  Bards  became,  in  the  reign  of 
Hugh,  intolerably  infolent  and  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  their  order  a  national 
grievance.  They  arrogantly  de¬ 
manded  the  golden  buckle  and  pin 
which  faftened  the  royal  robes  upon 
the  monarch’s  bread,  and  had  been 
for  many  generations  the  alTociate  of 
the  crown ;  they  lampooned  the  noi 
bility,  and  were  guilty  of  feveral 
immoralities ;  and  not  only  grew 
burdenfome  to  the  date,  which  mu¬ 
nificently  fupported  the  different 
fouhda- 


r^,  /intiquity  tf  tht  Sagpi/f, 


focndations  to  whkdi  they  bdooged, 
bat  increafed  fo  prodigioufly  (the 
order  at  that  time  confiiUng  of  one* 
third  of  the  men  of  Ireland!),  that 
the  mechanic  arts  languiihed  from 
want  of  anibcrrs,  and  agriculture 
from  want  of  hulbandmen.  Hence 
the  monarch  convened  an  aflembly 
of  the  States  at  Drom  Chille,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  (A.  D.  580.) 
principally  to  expel  the  Bards  from 
the  kingdom,  and  to  abolilh  totally 
the  whole  order.  But  at  the  inter- 
ceHion  of  St  Columba,  who  was 
fumitioned  from  Scotland  to  attend 
this  affcmbly,  he  fpared  the  Order  ; 
but  reduced  its  numbers,  allowing 
only  to  each  provincial  prince,  and 
to  each  lord  of  a  Cantred,  one  regi- 
ftered  Ollajmh,  who  was  fworn  to 
employ  his  talents  to  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  the  glory  of  the  Deity, — 
the  honour  of  his  country — of  its 
heroes — of  its  females — and  of  his 
own  patron.  On  thefe  Olliamh,  he 
ordained,  that  their  patrons  Ihould 
fettle  an  hereditary  revenue.  He 
dlfo,  by  the  advice  of  the  Saint,  e- 
Tc6ted  new  Filean  feminaries,  in  the 
nature  of  univerfitiet,  liberally  en¬ 
dowing  them,  but  limiting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Undents  in  each.  Of  thefe 
feminaries,  the  reigning  monarch’s 
chief  Bard  was  always  tn  future  to 
be  principal  or  preiident,  and  to  be 
authorifed  to  appoint  infpe^ors,  to 
examine  into  their  (late  at  certain 
|>eriods,  and  to  make  what  reforms 
tn  them  he  judged  neceffary:  he  alfu 
bad  the  right  of  nominating  the  01- 
laimh  entertained  by  the  princes  and 
lords.  Thefe  ordinances  were  religi- 
oufly  obfsrved  till  the  diiTolutlon  of 
the  monarchy. 

A  mufical  tafte  (fo  early  do  wc 
difeover  it)  feems  to  have  been  in¬ 
nate  in  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland,  and  to  have  gradually 
ftrengthened  and  refined  with  the 
progrtfs  of  fociety.  This  we  can 
only  attribute  to  the. early  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  Bardic  order  amongffc 
them.  But  the  ftudy  of  the  fcience 
of  mufic  was  not  long  confined  to 
that  order ;  every  hero,  every  virgin, 
conld  touch  the  harp,  long  ere  the 
ufeful  arts  got  foot  in  this  country. 
At  *  the  feaft  of  (hells’  this  inftrn* 
ment  was  handed  round,  and  each  of 
the  company  fung  to  it  in  turn  :  not 
to  be  capable  offwceping  it  in  ama- 
fterly  manner,  was  deemed  a  dilgrace 
even  to  royalty. 

The  bagpipe  is  alfo  an  infirument 
of  high  antiquity  in  Ireland,  and 
mentioned  by  feveral  of  our  hifio* 
rians  under  different  names.  ^Mr 
0‘Conor,  in  his  DifTertationson  the 
Hiilory  of  Ireland,  informs  us,  that 
one  of  the  inftruments  in  nfe  amongft 
the  Scots  or  ancient  Irifh  was  the 
adharcaidh  cuil,  that  is,  a  collcSiua 
of  pipes  with  a  bag>  or  rather  a  mu¬ 
fical  bag.  He  alfo  informs  ,us,  that 
the  rinkey  or  field  dance  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Irifh,  was  governed  by  the 
cuidey  ciuil,  perhaps  a  more  fimple 
kind  of  bagpipe  than  the  former ; 
which  he  confiders  as  having  -been 
moft  fit  for  the  purpofe,  as  it  was  • 
loud  infirument,  and  confined  to  a 
bare  o^ave.  In  the  defeription  of 
the  Hall  of  Tamar,  (tranflatcd  from 
an  ancient  MS.  and  publifhed  in  the 
12th  N°  of  Collect,  de  Rebus  Hib.) 
we  find  a  place  allotted  for  the  Cui- 
flinnaigh ;  a  word,  whicli  etymolo¬ 
gically  confidcred,  evidently  impliei 
bagpipers.  At  this  day  the  piper* 
call  their  bellows  bolog  na  cuijlif  the 
bellows  of  the  culfli,  or  veins  of  the 
arm  on  the  infide  at  the  firfi  joint ; 
and  as  this  joint  on  the  outfide  it  de¬ 
nominated  uL'an  or  uitean  (L  e.  el¬ 
bow),  Vallancey  concludes,  that  ul- 
lan  pipes  and  cuifli  pipes  arc  one  and 
the  fame.  In  ullan  pipes  we  have, 
perhaps,  the  woollgn  bagpipe  of 
dhakefpeare,  to  which  he  attributes 
an  extraordinary  effect. 

But  let  us  endeavour  to  inveftl- 
galc  the  antiquity  of  the  bagpipe  a- 
xnongll 
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fjKUgft  the  Irlfli The  inventloa 
of  this  ioftrumcnt  hat  been  by  Pen¬ 
nant  given  to  the  Danea.  Thu  opi¬ 
nion  we  cannot  implicitly  aflent  to, 
nor  can  we  fafely  controvert  it ;  for 
the  bagpipe  hai  been  lately  found  a- 
mongft  an  unciviliaed  people  who 
never  had  any  connefUon  with  the 
Enropeans,  confequently  with  them 
it  muA  he  an  original  inflrument— 
and  why  not  with  the  Danet  ?  But 
there  appears  on  a  fine  bafib  relievo 
of  Grecian  fcnlpture  now  in  Rome, 
a  man  playing  on  an  inftrument  ex- 
adly  r^embling  the  ancient  High¬ 
land  bagpipe,  ^kh  feems  to  evince 
its  Grecian  origin.  Now  Mr  Pen¬ 
nant  has  determined,  by  means  of  an 
antique  found  at  Richborough  in 
Kent,  the  introduflion  of  the  bag- 
ppe  by  the  Romans  (who  owed  e- 
very  thing  to  the  Grecians)  into 
Britain,  at  a  very  early,  but  at  an 
uncertain  period.  It  is  therefore 
very  probable,  at  the  ingenious  tra¬ 
veller  obferves,  that  the  Danes  bor¬ 
rowed  the  bagpipe  from  the  Cale¬ 
donians,  with  whom  they  had  fuch 
frequent  intcrcourfe.  The  ancient 
writers  indeed  prove,  that  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations  were  animated  by  the 
Clangor  tubarum,  but  are  profound¬ 
ly  filent  with  refped  to  the  inllru- 
nient  in  queftion. 

We  cannot  find  that  the  bagpipe 
was  indigenous  to  the  Irifli.  To  the 
Caledonians,  we  believe,  they  mud 
be  content  to  owe  to  it.  We  got  it, 
as  it  were,  in  exchange  for  the  harp. 
The  early  hifiory  of  this  inftrument 
in  Scotland,  is  inveloped  in  the  mill 
that  hangs  over  the  dark  ages.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ariftides  Quintiiianus,  it 
prevailed  in  the  very  firft  times  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  genius 
of  the  Highlanders  feems  to  favour 
this  opinion.  Ever  a  warlike  people, 
ardent  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  im¬ 
patient  of  control  in  times  of  peace, 
the  found  of  the  bagpipe  muft  have 

,  *  M.  Smnent  informs  ns,  that  the  Umrti 
fiit  r ^et  in  iojftu.  Vide  Vtyagt  atut  Iitdet 


been  peculiarly  grateful  to  their  ear. 
Hence  their  hafty  adoption  of  it,  oa 
its  introdudion  amongft  them  by  tha 
Romans.  Mr  Robertfon,  in  his  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Fine  Arts,  fpeaking 
oS  this  inftrument,  fsys,  *  it  is  tha 
voice  of  uproar  and  mifrule;  and  the 
iBufic  calculated  for  it  feenu  to  be 
that  of  real  nature  and  of  rude  paf- 
fion.’  Even  in  very  late  times,  the 
Scots  ufed  the  bagpipe  to  roufe  their 
courage  to  battle,  to  alarm  them 
when  fecure,  and  to  colled  them 
when  feattered  ;  purpofes,  to  which 
they  taught  the  Iriih  to  apply  it. 
The  mufic  of  the  Irifti  kerns  ia  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.  was  the  bag¬ 
pipe,  which,  as  Aulus  Gellius  in¬ 
forms  us,  was  aUd  that  of  the  Lace- 
demoaians. 

Though  the  bagpipe  was  the  fo- 
lace  of  the  Scotch  chieftain,  and 
though  the  Scotch  piper  received  hit 
raufical  education  in  a  college  of  pi¬ 
pers,  yet  this  inftrument  never  recei¬ 
ved  any  confiderablc  improvements 
from  the  Scots.  It  was  refervcd.for 
the  Iri(h  to  take  it  from  the  mouth, 
and  to  give  it  its  prefent  complicated 
form ;  that  is,  two  (hort  drones  and  a 
long  ane,  with  a  chanter ;  all  of  which 
are  filled  by  a  pair  of  fmall  bellows, 
inflated  by  a  comprcQive  motion  of 
the  arm  :  the  chanter  has  eight  holes, 
beginning  with  the  lower  D  in  the 
treble  ;  the  (hort  drones  found  in  u- 
nifon  to  the  fundamental  E,  and  the 
large  drone  an  odave  below  it.  The 
bagpipe  did  not  long  retain  its  ori¬ 
ginal  form  amongft  the  Irifli;  for  the 
chord  of  drones  which  they  gave  it 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  eberut 
of  Cambrenfis.  Being  conftmded 
in  the  chromatic  fyftem,  it  is  the 
only  inftrument,  fince  the  difufe  of 
the  harp,  on  which  the  native  Iri(h 
mufic  (all  of  which  is  in  that  fyftem) 
can  be  played  to  advantage. 

The  bagpipe  has  been  always  ob¬ 
liged  to  yield,  in  point  of  confe- 
quencr, 

of  the  Eaft  Indians  it  a  fpecics  of  hajrpq-e,  jui 
itniaiti  ct  ala  Cline, 
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^wnec,  amon^'the  Irifti,  to  the’  weight  of  fjrmpathetic  forrow,  they 
harp  ;  but  it  has  ever  been  a  favou*  became  a  prey  to  melancholy.  Hence 
Ac  inftrument  of  the  vulgar.  Nor  the  plaintivcneis  of  their  mufic ;  For 
haa  it  been  held  in  more  than  ordi*  when  they  attempted  to  fing,  it  was 
nary  eftimation  by  other  nations,  not  to  be  wondered  that  their  voi- 
Pan,  the  ‘  mearreit  of  the  Grecian  ces,  thus  weakened  by  ftruggling  a* 
Deittes,  is  often  reprefented  as  play*  gainft  an  heavy  mental  depreffion, 
ing  on  it.  It  rofc  into  fafhion  in  (hould  rife  rather  by  minor  thirds, 
Italy  in  the  days  of  Nero  f ,  who  was  which  confift  but  of  four  femitones, 
himfelf  an  admirable  performer  on  it;  than  by  major  thirds,  which  confift 
but  after  bis  deceafe,  it  was  again  of  five.  Now  almoft  all  the  airs  of 
oommitted  to  the  hands  of  the  vul-  this  period  are  found  to  be  fet  in  the 
gar,  where  it  has  continued  in  that  minor  third  and  to  be  of  a  grave 
country  ever  fince.  and  folemn  nature. 

Mufic  maintained  its  ground  in  The  character  of  Bard,  once  fo 
this  country  even  after  the  invafion  reverenced  in  Ireland,  began  to  fink 
of  the  Englifh.  But  its  ftyle  fuffered  into  contempt  in  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
a  change:  For  the  fprightly  Phry-  both. 

gian  (to  which,  fays  Seldcn,  the  Irifh  Philip  of  Macedon  was  not  more 
were  wholly  inclined)  gave  place  to  jealous  of  the  eloquence  of  Demof* 
the  grave  Doric,  or  (oft  Lydian  mca-  thenes,  than  was  this  princefs  of  the 
hire.  Such  was  the  nice  fenfibility  influence  which  the  Irilh  bards  had, 
of  the  Bards,  fueh  was  their  tender  and  cxercifed,  over  their  chieftains, 
affeflion  for  their  country,  that  the  Her  jealoufy  'quickening  into  re- 
Aibjedion  to  which  the  kingdom  was  venge,  (he  at  laft  had  a£ls  of  parlia^^ 
reduced,  affefled  them  with  the  hea*  ment  pafled  againft  them,  and  even 
vieft  fadnefs.  Sinking  beneath  this  againlt  tbofe  who  entertained  them. 

Origin 

f  A  figure  of  the  ntrkahrius  or  bagpipe  is  preferred  on  one  of  Nero’s  coins. 

i  **  The  Stunatran  tunes  very  much  refemble  to  my  ear  (fays  the  ingeuiousMrMarfdcn 
in  his  Hifi.  »f  Sum.itra)  thnfe  of  the  native  Irifh,  and  have  uiiially  like  them  a  flat  third.” 
BeiO);  vaj  delirous  to  difeover  the  caufc  of  this  refcmblance,  1  coiifulted  Mr  Marfden  on 
the  fub}e«,  by  means  of  hh  brother  Alexander  Marfden,  Efq*,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  my  muck 
efteemed  fHtnd.  The  refult  of  this  inquiry  was  the  foUowiug  curious  paper  whi^  1  am 
permitted  (and  prond)  to  infert. 

“  It  is  obferved,  that  the  popular  mufic  of  mofl  nations,  within  certain  limits  of  cIvIL'za* 
tion,  is  confii'.ed  to  the  flat  or  minor  key.  See  Hi/l  of  Sumatra,  Halhed’s  Bengal  Grammar, 
Ac.— The  Ihaip  or  major  key  is  doubtiefs  the  more  obvious,  and  muft  prefent  itfelf  to  the 
rude  eflayen  ot  the  art.  Accordingly  it  will  be  found,  that  people  in  a  very  favage  ftate, 
as  the  negroes  of  Africa,  feldom,  if  ever,  demonilrate  any  acquaintance  with  the  former. 
Their  fliort  fongs,  or  modulated  fentences,  by  which  they  retnfate  the  motions,  ai:d  foothe 
the  irkfomeneis  of  their  labour,  are  all  in  the  major  key,  whi»  likevrife  accords  better  with 
the  natural  vivacky  of  their  difpofition. — In  countries  where,  from  incidental  circnmftan* 
ces,  the  inhabitants  are  encouraged  to  devote  ;heir  leifure  to  the  improvement  of  their  mu* 
ik^  fldlJ,  they  catch  at  length  the  fucceflion  of  tones  with  a  flat  interval ;  and  finding  thia 
more  expruffive  of  paifion,  and  more  calculated  to  awake  the  feelings,  which  is  the  great 
end  and  objcA  of  mufic,  amongft  people  whofe  genuine  fenfations  are  not  blunted  by  the 
polifh  of  refinement,  they  attach  thcmfelves  to  it ;  and  the  other  key,  being  comparatively 
deficient  in  pathos,  falls  into  difulc. — Where  the  art  is  carried  to  its  lail  ilage  of  perfedlion, 
us  among  the  European  nations,  and  where  the  objeA  of  the  mufician  is  to  entertain  by 
variety,  and  furprize  by  brilliancy  of  execution — to  captivate  the  ear,  rather  than  the  hearts 
of  his  auditors— there,  both  keys  are  indifferently  employed,  or  fo  managed  as  to  produce 
that  fpecics  of  pleafure  which  arife*  from  fudden  tranfitions  and  contrafts. 

“  Since  writing  the  above,  I  met  an  obfervation  by  a  French  author ,  that  fnging  iirdi  al~ 
niiayt  tune  tbeir fang  in  tie  major  key;  and  that  although  it  bat  keen  frtpttnily  atUmfted  to  teaei 
thfe  birds  vib'ub  pojftft  imitative  facultUt,  to  fife  airt  viith  a  fat  third,  it  hat  never  in  any  degree 

fntcerded,  1  hjvc  liot  had  Opportunities  of  afeertaining  tius  cuiipus  fad  by  my  own  expe¬ 
rience’’  .  .  'Y*  Mil 


Fienv  of  the  Origin^  Education^  and  Pt 
the  Inferio 

LAW,c3nfidcrcd  as  a  fcienc?,  has 
in  all  ages  jullly  laid  claim  to 
the  highiil  veneration  and  refpeft  : 
the  ftuly  and  profeihon  of  it  has 
engaged  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  greateft  geniufes  the  world  ever 
produced ;  and  hillory,  both  facred 
and  profane,  has  not  been  filent  as 
to  the  many  and  great  advantages 
that  have  been  reaped  from  their  la¬ 
bours.  In  our  own  country  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  falutary  effcdls  of  our 
laws  are  univerfally  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  have  through  time  rear¬ 
ed  up  and  eftablifhrd  a  model  of  go¬ 
vernment  at  once  the  envy  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world.  In  refpeft  to 
thofe  inellimable  bleflings  of  liber¬ 
ty  and  proteclion  of  property,  the 
mcanell  peafant  feels  nut  the  inferi¬ 
ority  of  his  fituation,  as  the  law  has 
put  him  on  an  equality  with  thofe  in 
the  moil  elevated  fpheres  of  life  ;  and 
any  infringement  upon  the  one,  or 
injury  done  to  the  other,  would 
meet  with  a  punilhment  dilated  by 
the  moil  impartial  jullice. 

When  the  great  antiquity  and  uti¬ 
lity  of  the  law  are  allowed  on  all 
hands,  one  might  at  firil  view  be  led 
to  think  that  the  members  and  prae- 
titioners  of  it  would  be  alfo  looked 
upon  in  an  honourable  light.  Cer¬ 
tain,  however,  it  is,  that  this  it  not 
generally  the  cafe ;  as,  although  there 
may  be  many  inftancet  of  particular 
perfons  who  are  held  in  the  greateil 
eileem  and  refpeft,  yet  confidered 
and  fpoken  of  as  a  body,  there  are 
no  fet  or  fociety  of  men  whatever 
who  are  Icfs  obliged  to  fame  for  a 
good  name  than  they  are. 

It  is  believed  the  prejudices  en¬ 
tertained  againil  the  profelTton,  not- 
withilanding  the  enlightened  age  we 
live  in,  arc  ilroAger  at  this  day  than 
they  were  about  a  century  ago ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  now  greater 
reafon  for  them. — Then  the  mem- 
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•ognp,  of  a  Modern  BarriRer  hefirt 
r  Courts. 

bers  and  praflitioners  of  the  law  were 
generally  younger  fons  of  genteel  fa¬ 
milies,  whofe  patrimony  almolt  fole- 
ly  confided  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  who  were  under  the  neceffity  of 
either  entering  into  the  army,  or  fol¬ 
lowing  one  of  the  learned  profeiHons 
for  a  fubG  Hence  ;  the  ilri^  regard 
that  was  paid  to  the  feudal  laws,  and 
the  defire  of  keeping  up  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  family,  not 
admitting  of  a  divlfion  of  the  edate, 
or  even  of  burdening  it  to  any  great 
extent  for  provifions  to  the  younger 
children.  A  mechanict  tliough  able, 
would  have  thought  both  time  and 
enpence  thrown  away  to  little  or  no 
purpofe  in  giving  his  (on  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  wliich  in  his  opinion  he  could 
turn  to  a  much  better  account  in 
handling  the  razor  or  needle;  and  un- 
lefs  the  vanity  of  making  a  gentleman^ 
as  it  was  termed,  predominated  over 
every  other  confideration,  the  fon  of 
a  mechanic,  training  up  with  a  view 
to  any  of  the  learned  profeifions,  was 
a  prodigy  rarely. to  be  met  with  in 
thofe  iltys. — Then^  toOf  the  bufinefs 
in  the  departments  of  law  and  phy- 
fic  was  but  fmall  to  what  it  is  now, 
as  it  was  not  yet  found  neceflary  to 
call  in  the  alii  (lance  and  attendance 
of  a  regular  bred  lawyer  and  furgeon 
upon  every  little  emergency  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  profeifions,  the  bulk  of 
the  people  cheerfully  fubmitting  the 
adju  Ament  of  their  differences  to 
the  arbitration  of  one  or  more  of 
their  reputable  neighbours ;  who, 
though  not  lawyers  by  profelfion, 
might  be  fuppofed  capable  of  de¬ 
ciding  according  to  ,tbe  di&ates  of 
plain  fenfe  and  the  princIpUs  of  na¬ 
tural  juAice  ;  and  (the  vulgar  fort  at 
leaA)  implicitly  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  fome  venerable  matron  in 
their  neighbourhood,  ,who  througk 
long  experience  had  acquired  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ufe  and  efficacy  of  a  few 
H  fimple 
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litnple  medictnei,  in  the  treatment  of 
their  mod  dangerous  ailments  and 
inreterate  complaints. 

The  increafe  *of  wealth,  and  its 
concomitant  luxury,  which  became 
more  and  more  rifible  every  day,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  advantages  artfing  from 
trade  and  commerce,  in  a  fhort  time, 
however,  gave  a  new  face  to  affairs. 
Bufincfs,  in  the  departments  of  law 
and  phyfic,  increafed  in  a  like  pro¬ 
portion  as  people  of  every  denomi¬ 
nation  came  to  think  that  their  dif- 
putes,  however  trifling,  could  not  be 
properly  fettled  unlefs  upon  Itgal 
terms  ;  and  that  even  a  fcratch  ’with 
a  pin,  or  a  ruffled  Jkin,  required  a  me¬ 
thodical  treatment  fecundum  artem 
by  a  furgeon.  Befides  this  growing 
propetjfuy  in  the  people  to  encou¬ 
rage  thefe  two  profelfions,  queftions 
came  daily  to  be  agitated  in  our 
courts  of  law,  arifing  from  our  in- 
creafing  commercial  concerns,  &c. 
which  had  never  before  received  the 
fan^ion  of  a  judicial  deciflon  ;  and 
to  the  lift  of  ordinary  troubles  and 
difeafes  known  and  preferibed  for  l)y 
the  faculty,  luxury  made  an  addition 
of  fevcral  others,  never  known  or 
heard  of  in  the  days  of  our  frugal 
and  abllemious  anceflors,  and  f»r 
which  there  was  not  any  recipe  in  the 
whole  materia  medica.  This  increale 
feemed  neceffarily  to  call  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  number  of  pradlitioneis, 
while  the  great  fortunes  made  by 
fome  of  th^e  already  in  both  pro- 
feffioBS  held  forth  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  parents  to  train  up  their 
children  for  them. — Hence  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  law,  like  many  others, 
foon  became  ovevflocked,  the  middle 
and  lower  clafs  of  the  people  flock- 
irtg  to  it  in  great  numbers  ;  many  of 
whom  not  being  qualified  for  it  ei¬ 
ther  by  a  liberal  education  or  natural 
talents,  nor  having  intereft  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  into  good  bufincfs  over 
thefe  dilBculties,  by  their  cendwft 
gars  but  too  much  reefon  indeed, 
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•with  refpeil  to  tbtmfelvet,  fbr  the  dav 
motirs  that  were  raifed  againft  the 
profeflion. 

That  this  continues  to  be  the  cafe 
at  this  day,  will  be  fufficiently  efta- 
blifhed  from  a  view  of  the  origin,  e- 
iucation,  and  progrefs,  of  a  great 
many  of  our  modern  barriflers  be¬ 
fore  the  inferior  courts  of  this  part 
of  the  kingdom. — The  expence  of 
education,  efpecially  to  tiiofe  who 
re  fide  in  or  near  to  populous  towna 
or  villages  where  there  arc  eftabiifh- 
ed  feminaiics  of  learning,  being  but 
a  trifle,  a  fober  tradefman,  who  is 
any  thing  well  employed  in  his  bufi- 
nefs,  provided  he  is  not  incumbered 
with  a  numerous  family,  finds  no 
great  inconveniency  in  keeping  his 
fon  at  fchool  in  his  younger  years 
when  he  would  be  incapable  of  fol¬ 
lowing  any  laborious  bufincfs -  ■ . 
And  when  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  credulous 
parent  being  fatisfied,  from  the  length 
of  time  he  has  been  at  fchool,  and 
the  gibberilh  of  Latin  he  bears  him 
now  and  then  pronouncing,  that  he 
muft  be  a  great  fcholar  (mr  the  fa¬ 
ther,  good  foul,  generally  knows  as 
much  of  Latin  as  be  does  of  He¬ 
brew  or  Arabic),  thinks  fo  much  e- 
ducation  would  be  totally  loft,  and 
but  as  a  pearl  in  a  fwinc’s  fnout,  if 
the  boy  was  to  follow  any  mechani¬ 
cal  profeflion ;  and  this  notion  be¬ 
ing  no  doubt  alfo  ftrongly  fupported 
by  a  principle  of  vanity  to  fee  hit 
fon  appear  in  the  charaftcr  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  it  is  debated  over  and  over 
among  the  family  relations  (at  ig¬ 
norant  perhaps  as  the  father)  which 
of  the  learned  profefliont  he  (hould 
be  initiated  into;  and  in  a  fhort  time 
the  boy  is  either  Cent  to  fome  one  of 
the  univerfities  to  complete  hit  ftu- 
dics  and  qualify  him  for  a  parfon, — 
ftationed  at  the  defk  of  a  country 
writer— or  feated  by  the  peftle  and 
mortar  in  a  fnrgeon’s  fkop. 

'  A  farther  profccution  of  hard  and 
laborious  ihidy  being  abfolutcly  necef- 

fary 
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fary  to  qualify  him  for  the  firil  of 
thcfc  profeffions,  joiDed  to  the  fmall 
encouragement  in  worldly  affairs  to 
the  candidates  in  connparifon  to  that 
offered  by  either  of  the  other  two, 
it  it  no  wonder  indeed  that  the 

f'outh,efpeciaUy  of  a  gay  and  fpright- 
y  difpofition,  who  has  long  ago  ta¬ 
ken  a  difguft  and  hatred  to  every 
rule  of  grammar,  and  now  fees 
with  a  wilhful  eye  the  profpeA  of  a 
period  to  his  fufferings  under  his  pre- 
frnt  pedagogue,  Ihould  ufe  his  ut- 
moft  efforts  to  get  free  of  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  an  univerGty  :  and  as  one  of 
theie  confiderations,  and  a  wilh  not 
to  curb  the  bent  of  the  boy’s  difpo- 
iition,  will  alfo  have  their  weight 
with  the  provident  and  fond  father; 
it  is  moft  likely  that  he  will  not 
make  ufe  of  his  parental  authority  to 
force  him  intoameafure  fodifagree- 
able  to  his  inclination. 

Religion  being  thus  laid  ahde,  the 
queffion  only  remains  to  be  agitated 
between  law  and  phyfic;  and  the 
youth  having  gained  his  utmoff  with 
by  getting  free  of  the  hated  univerfi- 
ty,  is  now  all  obedience  to  the  will 
of  his  father.  A  long  conteft  .per¬ 
haps  enfues  in  the  mind  of  the  anxi¬ 
ous  parent^  rendered  more  doubtful 
and  embarrafling  by  the  differing  o- 
pinions  of  the  connexions  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  confulted  on  the  occafion  :  But 
the  conhdcratioo,  that  the  expence  of 
an  univeriity  education  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  complete  the  doXor,  and 
give  a  probable  affurance  of  fuccefs 
in  the  application  of  the  Uurneqtut 
and  lancet^  added  perhaps  to  the 
weak  ftate  of  his  finances, — at  laff 
determines  him  to  deXare  for  the 
law;  which  offers  at  lead  as  many  pe¬ 
cuniary  advantages  as  any  of  the  o- 
ther  two,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  thinks  can  be  attained  at 
little  expence,  by  binding  his  fan  ap¬ 
prentice  for  three  or  four  years  with 
a  country  writer. 

The  youth  it  accordingly  enga¬ 


ged,  and  ferres  out  the  period  of  * 
his  apprentlce(hip :  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  however,  as  it  is  but  dry  and 
unentertaining  to  one  of  his  years« 
and  as  he  has  now  no  pedagogue  to 
enforce  an  attention  to  it  by  a  birch¬ 
en  rod,  is  little  vx  nothing  at  all 
minded.  In  the  firft  year  of  his  aji- 
prenticefhip  he  learns  tHe  form  of 
writing  a  limple  bill  or  receipt ;  and 
before  the  expiry  of  it,  becomes  per¬ 
haps  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  forms  and  praXice  of  con- 
duXing  a  procefs  before  the  inferior 
courts.  In  thefe  and  fuch  like  qua¬ 
lifications  be  prides  bimfelf  not  a 
little ;  and  whatever  knowing  un¬ 
prejudiced  people  may  think  of  his 
progrefs,  be  himfelf  is  fstisHed  that 
he  has  attained  a  pretty  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  the  law : 
in  which  foolilh  conceit  he  Is  ffrong- 
ly  encouraged  and  fupported  by  the 
partial  father,  who  now  duns  all  his 
acquaintances,  and  every  company 
be  happens  to  be  engaged  in,  with 
the  praifes  of  his  promlfing  fan. 

The  term  of  the  indenture  being 
expired,  the  young  tnan,  according 
to  the  ufual  praXice,  fets  out  for  £- 
dinburgh,  in  order  to  give  what  he 
calls  the  finifhing  llroke  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  law,  where  lie  fpends  o- 
ther  two  or  three  years  in  quality  of 
clerk  to  a  lawyer  or  man  of  bufinels; 
and  if  his  father’s  circumllanccs  will 
allow  (which  is  not  always  the  cafe), 
perhaps  attends  the  profeffor  of 
Scotch  law  for  a  few  months.  Here 
alfa  his  knowledge  is  |but  little  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  granting  the  felf-cooceic 
of  his  own  abilities  may  now  appear 
to  him  in  a  pitiful  enough  light  from 
what  he  daily  fees  and  hears  in  the 
fupreme  court;  yet  unlefs  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  fettled  in  an  cafy 
lucrative  birth  (and  for  one  who  is 
fo  there  are  at  Icaft  twenty  the  re- 
verfe),  and  neceffity  tells  him  that  be 
it  not  at  liberty,  even  was  it  his  in¬ 
clination,  to  enter  feriouily  and  at- 
H  >  tentively' 
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tentively  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  perlence  proves  that  it  is  but  too 
as  the  greateil  part  of  his  time  mult  ten  realized.  On  the  other  hand. 


be  unavoidably  employed  in  earning 
a  fubfiftence,  for  which  he  now  per¬ 
haps  depends  folely  on  his  own  exer¬ 
tions. 

Thus  educated,  however,  he  rc- 
tifrns  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
Heps  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world 
in  the  charader  of  a  man  of  bufi- 
nfft.  The  fond  hopes  of  the  fatlicr, 
and  foolilh  expedations  of  both,  now 
meet  with  a  dreadful  difappointment. 
Inftead  of  bufinefs  increaling  every 
day,  and  the  chamber  crowded  with 
clients  every  court  morning,  as  had 
been  expeded,  day  after  day  palTes 
away  without  any  great  profped  of 
the  one  or  the  other.  All  his  bufi- 
nefs  is  contined  to  a  few  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  acquaintances  or  dependents; 
who,  while  the  obligations  they  lie 
under  to  him,  or  the  hopes  of  get¬ 
ting  their  bufinefs  carried  on  by 
his  fon  upon  ealier  terms  than  by  o- 
thers,  draw  them  to  employ  him, 
are  even  themfelves  alhamed  of  the 
poor  figure  their  man  of  bufinefs 
makes  in  the  management  of  af¬ 
fairs. 

Having  entered  upon  bufinefs, how¬ 
ever,  he  makes  a  point  of  perfifting ; 
and  after  ilruggling  againftthe  Itream 
as  long  as  poffible,  prollituting  the 
fmall  talents  he  is  poflclTed  of  to  the 
vile  purpofes  of  impofition,  chicane, 
and  every  other  fpecies  of  fraud  and 
mcannefs,  in  order  to  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  as  far  as  poflible  keep  on 
an  equal  foot  with  his  better  em¬ 
ployed  brethren,  his  charader  at  lall 
becomes  jullly  odious  and  contemp¬ 
tible  ;  even  the  fmall  bufinefs  he  had 
leaves  him,  and  he  lingers  out  a 
life  of  mifery  and  want,  equally  de- 
tefting  and  detefted  by  fociety. 

At  firft  view  it  mull  naturally 
llrike  every  intelligent  perfon,  that 
the  pidure  here  given  is  drawn  in  the 
anoft  unfavourable  colours;  and  it 
oeruinly  is  fo  ;  although  daily  ex- 


many  inltances  could  be  produced 
of  members  of  the  law  fpringing 
from  farmers  and  tradefmen,  who 
having  got  a  liberal  education,  do 
honour  to  themfelves  and  their  pro- 
felTion,  and  by  their  knowledge  and 
iinblemidied  integrity  (hine  foremoft 
at  the  bar.  Some  particular  perfons 
could  alfo  be  mentioned,  who,  aided 
folely  by  their  own  good  natural  ta¬ 
lents,  have  fucceeded  at  the  bar 
without  the  benefit  of  a  regular  law 
education  ;  whereby  it  is  believed 
many  parents  of  Ihort-fighted  judg¬ 
ment  have  been  induced  to  make 
their  funs  follow  the  fame  illiberal 
path,  not  confidering  that  there  arc 
fume  geniufes  born  to  overcome  all 
difad  vantages,  and  that  from  fuch 
particular  initanccs  no  general  rules 
can  be  formed. 

And  although  there  are  no  doubt 
many  practitioners  of  the  law  who 
are  a  difgrace  to  the  profellion,  yet 
it  is  abfurd,  as  well  as  uncharitable 
and  unchriftian,  and  the  certain  cha- 
raCteridicof  a  narrow  illiberal  mind, 
from  thence  to  draw  conclufions  ftig- 
matizing  the  whole  profelfion  by  the 
lump,  and  involving  in  the  general 
odium  the  innocent  along  with  the 
guilty.  The  far  greater  part  of  the 
members  of  the  law  arc  gentlemen 
of  probity  and  honour,  incapable  of 
the  many  low  and  vile  tricks  aferi- 
bed  to  them,  and  which  it  is  belie¬ 
ved  very  few  would  be  found  to 
lay  to  their  charge,  did  they  but 
previoufly  take  a  moment’s  time  for 
refieCiion,  as  there  is  fcarcely  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  be  met  with  who  has 
had  concern  in  law-affairs,  or  much 
communication  with  fociety.  who 
could  not  bear  tellimony  to  the 
worth  of  fome  one  member  of  the 

profellion. - Alas  !  however,  in 

judging  of  men  and  manners,  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  but  too 
often  hurried  down  the  current  of 
palCoa 
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ment’s  reflexion,  or  the  cool  fug-  lead.  J*  S. 

gelllons  of  a  deliberate  judgment,  Kirrymulr,  July  14. 1786. 
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SIR,  trulling  too  much  to  the  relations  of 

IHave  obferved  of  late  with  fome  Du  Halde,  Le  Compte,  and  other 
furprife,  feveral  papers  and  ex-  Jefuits  •  ;  for  befides  the  general  bad  ' 
trails,  in  various  periodical  publica-  faith  of  that  order,  whofe  relaxed 
tlons,  magnifying  the  wifdom,  learn-  fyftem  of  morals  has  never  been 
ing,  and  morals  of  the  Chinefe.  In  able  to  preferve  its  members  from  the 
the  latl  century,  when  we  knew  little  influence  of  the  temptations  to  fraud 
of  that  people,  and  when  the  fcanty  and  impofture  ;  it  is  well  known 
information  we  had,  was,  for  politi-  that  thefe  writers  had  fecret,  politi¬ 
cal  reafons,  a  good  deal  difguifed,  1  cal,  and  religious  dtfigns,  which  in- 
do  not  wonder  that  marvellous  rela-  dined  them  to  give  relations  of 
tions  of  this  kind  were  propagated  things  very  different  from  the  truth, 
and  believed  ;  But  in  the  prefent  The  acute  author  of  Recherches  Phi- 
age,  and  after  the  fubjed  has  been  lofophlque  fur  les  Egyptlens  et  les 
fo  much  invefligated,  I  eannot  but  Chinols,  has  undertaken,  if  it  were 
think  it  ftrange  that  the  true  Hate  of  neceflary,  to  prove,  that  the  Jefuits 
the  cafe  feems  to  be  fo  generally  un-  have  inferted  into  the.  Chinefe  hi- 
known.  There  are  indeed  certain  ftory  (lories  taken  out  of  the  Old 
reafons  which  feern  to  induce  fome  Tellament  f. 

people  to  keep  up  thefe  exaggerated  If  vve  believe  the  Chinefe,  they 
accounts.  By  extolling  the  Chi-  will  alfure  us  that  their  empire  is 
nefe,  they  would  (how  how  wife,  much  more  ancient  than  Mofes  has 
how  virtuous,  and  how  happy  a  made  the  world.  But  the  authority 
people  may  be  without  the  aid  of  di-  of  Mofes,  whatever  corredion  or  di¬ 
vine  revelation.  But  in  this  idea,  1  niinution  it  may  fuffer  from  the  in- 
humbly  think  they  are  dcceivmg  o-  qulrles  of  naturalifts,  is  certainly  not. 
thers,  as  well  as  deceived  themfelves.  to  be  overthrown  by  fuch  confufed 
1  do  not  pretend  to  have  devoted  and  contradidory  accounts  as  their 
any  particular  attention  to  the  hi-  annals  exhibit.  Some  of  them  rec- 
ftory  of  the  Chinefe ;  but  having,  in  kon  40,000,  and  others  more  than 
the  courfe  of  general  reading,  met  800,000  years  fince  the  foundation 
with  feveral  particulars,  which  have  of  their  empire  A  difference 
led  me  to  form  a  very  different  opi-  which  dellroys  all  the  credit  of  their 
nion  of  them  from  that  which  is  en-  hlflories,  notwithflanding  of  the  fa- 
tertained  by  thefe  perfons,  I  (hall  vourable  opinion  of  M.  de  Voltaire, 
beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  But  he  was  partial  to  every  thing 
remarks  on  the  fubjed  ;  and  if  I  that  related  to  China.  Probably  he 
am  wrong  in  any  thing,  I  (hall  be  imagined,  though  in  this  too  he  was 
happy  to  be  fet  right  by  thofe  who  wrong,  that  the  learned  of  that 
are  better  informed.  country  had  univerfally  difeovered 

I  fliall  begin  by  obferviag,  that  the  cheat  of  religion,  and  found  out 
we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  againft  the  meaning  of  the  fable,  Cod  hath 

fpo. 

•  •  Sonnerat,  Voyage  aux  lodes  Orientilei  et  4  la  Chine  depnis  1774,  iufqu’en  1781. 
((>  t  Ih  I  Middc,  note  to  p.  468  of  me  Luiad  of  Camocos. 
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fpoken  to  many  to  be  onlj,  that  it  have  learned  it  from  fome  other  ha* 
was  fit  the  common  people  fliould  tion  ||.  Before  printing  was  known 
believe  fo.  in  Europe,  they  had  alfo  fome  rude 

Among  the  eallerns  an  opinion  method  of  damping  with  wooden 
was  entertained,  that  befides  the  re-  blocks,  but  they  had  never  impro- 
volution  of  each  particular  planet,  ved  it  in  any  degree;  and  the  Euro- 
there  was  an  entire  revolution  of  the  pcan  printing  was  as  much  fuperior 
whole  heavenly  bodies,  which  lookup  to  theirs  as  the  roughed  draught  to 
an  amazing  number  of  years,  and  was  the  fined  copperplate.  When  th^ 
called  by  them  annue  magnue,  or  the  Jefuits  examined  their  pretended  (kill 
great  year.  Andasthey  were  unwilling  in  mathematics,  they  found  it  an 
to  think  the  univerfc  fo  new  as  only  impofition.  To  this  day  they  are 
to  be  in  the  fitd  of  thefe  periods,  they  obliged  to  employ  Germans  at  Pe- 
were  naturally  inclined  to  remove  the  kin  to  compofe  the  almanack  of  the 
age  of  the  world  very  far  back.  There  empire  §. 

is  fome  probability  that  the  extrava-  In  medicine  they  are  very  igno- 
gant  dates  they  ailign  may  have  a>  rant.  Cauterifing  with  red-hot  wires 
rifen  from  this  circumllance.  is  a  kind  of  univerfal  remedy  among 

The  regular  fucceffion  of  a  prodi-  them.  The  route  they  make  about 
gious  number  of  kings  may  be  ac-  the  pulfe  feems  little  more  than  a 
counted  for,  by  fuppofing,  what  we  fpecies  of  quackery.  The  extra- 
know  has  happened  in  fimilar  cafes,  vagant  opinions  they  hold  on  this 
that  they  mention  the  names  of  fc-  fubjed,  joined  to  their  exceflive  jea- 
veral  petty  princes  who  reigned  in  loufy,  have  led  them  into  drange 
different  parts  of  the  empire  at  the  abfurdities.  In  China  it  would  be 
fame  time,  as  if  they  had  been  all  high  treafon  for  a  phyfician  to  touch 
fupreme  fucceilive  fovercigns.  a  lady’s  arm.  When  a  woman  of 

With  refpeA  to  their  proficiency  rank  is  fick,  a  filk  thread  is  tied 
in  fcience,  we  may  almod  conclude  a  round  it,  and  the  extremity  of  it 
prioriy  that  it  is  very  fmall.  They  given  to  the  doctor  ;  who  from  the 
have  not  yet  found  out  the  art  of  u-  vibrations  communicated  to  the 
fing  an  alphabet  of  fimple  founds;  thread,  mud  judge  the  whole  cafe  of 
and  hence  they  are  obliged  to  invent  the  patient,  and  preferibe  according- 
a  particular  mark  for  every  word,  ly  f  •  In  this  refpeA  they  refemble 
which  renders  it  the  work  of  a  man’s  all  the  eadern  nations,  who  never 
whole  life  to  be  able  to  read  a  permit  phyficians  to  fre  their  female 
book  *.  And  fo  extremely  irregu-  patients.  In  Perfia,  the  only  medi- 
lar  and  defcAive  is  their  language,  cal  attendants  allowed  to  the  ladies 
that  the  learned,  when  converfing  are  old  matrons,  fo  ignorant  that 
together,  are  often  forced  to  write  they  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
down  what  they  have  fpoken,  in  or-  When  M.  Tournefort  vifited  the  fc- 
der  to  render  it  intelligible.  Among  raglio  of  the  Grand  Vifior  at  Con- 
the  neighbouring  nations,  the  Chi-  dantinople,  the  ladies  were  permit- 
nefe  tongue  is  umally  called  the  Ian-  ted  to  put  out  their  hands  through 
guage  of  conf^fitn  -j*.  boles  in  the  wall,  that  he  might  feel 

They  had  tome  idea  of  fire-arms  their  pulfes.  It  was  a  great  concef- 
before  we  indru61cd  them,  but  it  fion,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  fee 
was  quite  rude  { ;  and  they  feem  to  or  fpeak  to  them.  Thefe  nations 

feem 

*  Sonnerst.  II.  23.  f  Recherches  Philo£  fur  les  E.  et  C.  11. 179.  1  Mickle, 

note  top.468of  thcLufiad.  0  Rccb.  PhiL  &C,  1.  m?.  §  Recfa.  PhiL  IL  131, 

1  Rech.Phd.I.47.  .  . 
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fcem  only  to  have  carried  to  full 
perfeAion  the  principles  upon  which 
thofe  writers  proceed  who  have  re¬ 
probated  the  employment  of  male 
practitioners  in  midwifery. 

In  anatomy,  fays  Dr  Hunter, 
they  are  two  thoufand  years  behind 
the  Europeans  *.  Their  figures  are 
ho  better  than  a  common  butcher 
might  draw.  We  cannot  pofiibly 
entertain  a  high  idea  of  the  ftate  of 
phyfic  among  them,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  madnefs,  which  has  fo 
long  infeCted  them,  of  finding  out 
a  liquor  of  immortality ;  in  purfuit  of 
which,  it  is  faid,  fcvcral  of  their 
princes  have  poifoned  themfelves  f. 
They  pretend  that  gin-feng  is  a  re¬ 
medy  for  all  polCble  difeafes;  but  our 
experiments  have  proved  it  to  be  a 
very  forry  root. 

It  is  a  practice  among  the  literati 
in  China,  to  fuffer  thcir^nails  to  grow 
to  an  immoderate  length,  that  they 
may  not  be  taken  for  labourers,  cr 
have  ihcir  dignity  fo  much  degraded 
as  to  be  fuppofed  to  depend  on  toil 
for  their  fubfiftence  J.  This  ridi¬ 
culous  (hift  is  fufficient  to  convince 
us,  that  they  are  little  better  than 
quacks,  among  whom  the  genuine 
fpirit  of  philofophy  is  unknown.  If 
we  wifh  farther  proof  of  this,  we 
have  it  in  their  uiiiverfal  attachments 
to  the  method  of  divination  by  ma¬ 
gical  rods  and  the  y-king,  which 
Confucius,  of  whom  we  (hall  fpeak 
by  and  by,  taught  them  ||.  Du 
Halde  himfelf  admits,  that  the  firft 
literati  in  China  are  very  ignorant, 
incapable  of  reafoning  jultly  on  the 
operations  of  nature,  the  foul,  or  the 
Deity,  who  indeed  occupies  little  of 
their  attention  §. 

If  w’e  allow  them  the  merit  of  in- 
duftry,  it  is  employed  only  in 
trifles  f ;  and  we  mult  at  the  fame 


time  add,  that  they  are  the  molt  un¬ 
inventive  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  faid,  that  already  they 
have  loft  almofl  all  that  the  Jefiiits 
taught  them  when  they  had  free 
accefs  to  China.  All  the  great  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  by  the 
Tartar  princes.  Koublai  Khan,  in 
the  end  of  the  1 3th  century,  almoft 
changed  the  face  of  the  country 
In  the  fine  arts  they  ate  very  poor 
proficients  -j-f .  The  Jefuits,  in  or¬ 
der  to  draw  people  to  their  churches, 
painted  them  in  the  European  man¬ 
ner;  and  the  fcheme  fucceeded  be¬ 
yond  their  utmoft  expectations. 
What  moft  charmed  the  Chinefe 
were  the  perfpeCtive  views,  of  which 
they  feemed  to  have  almoft  no  con¬ 
ception.  The  Tartars  themfelves 
could  not  endure  the  miferable  de- 
figns  of  the  Chinefe ;  and  the  empe¬ 
rors  of  that  race  always  employed 
European  painters  at  their  court. 
Ghirardini,  who  went  to  China  in 
1698,  was  taken  for  a  magician  at 
Pekin  ;  and  when  he  returned  home, 
he  declared,  that  that  people  had 
not  the  lead  idea  of  the  fine  arts : 
They  knew  nothing  but  to  weigh 
gold  and  eat  rice  fj.  Their  co¬ 
lours  arc  fine,  but  they  have  produ¬ 
ced  nothing  tolerable  with  them, 
except  the  pieces  executed  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  defigiis,  of  which  immenfe 
numbers  have  been  fent  to  them.  In 
every  thing  of  their  own,  we  trace 
the  exaggerated  genius  of  the  eaft. 
Their  wares  arc  covered  with  fright¬ 
ful  pictures  of  dragons  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  monfters.  Nothing  is  ftrikingin 
them,  but  the  horrid  glare  of  the 
eyes  and  fcalcs  of  ferpents.  It  muft 
have  been  the  rage  for  expenfive  and 
foreign  luxuries  which  could  have 
induced  people  of  fortune  to  pre¬ 
fer  fuch  articles  to  the  elegant 
ma- 


•  Two  IntroduAory  Le<S.  p.  7.  f  Rech.  Phil  1. 331.  1  Rech.  Phil.  1.8  j 

I  VifdeloH,  Notice  vie  1’  Y-king,  p.  410.  §  Dcicript.  de  la  Chine,  to.  ill.  p.  46. 

5  tonnerat,  11.23.  **  Rech.  Phil.  II.  1 7.  jf  Soonuat.  IL  24.  **■ 

lation  d’no  Voyage  fait  a  la  Chine,  6k. 


€4  Inquiry  concerning  the  Chmrafitr  of  the  Chlnefe. 

manufadure  of  our  own  country.  cef«  of  paternal  authority.  They 

In  China,  as  in  the  other  king-  neither  condemn  llavery,  nor  the 
doms  of  Afia,  dcfpotifm  has  pre-  praftice  of  felling  children,  nor  po- 
vented  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  lygamy,  nor  the  (hutting  up  of  wo- 
The  monarch  endeavours  to  mono-  men.  They  are  filled  with  accounts 
polize  manufaftures,  and  calls  to  the  of  ridiculous  miracles ;  fuch  as  the 
court  every  artill  of  fuperior  emi-  falling  of  liars,  diforders  of  the  pla- 
nence.  In  Siam,  fays  La  Larbere,  nets  See. 

no  man  ftudies  to  excel  greatly  in  his  Like  the  ignorant  populace,  he 
profellion,  becaufe  he  would  be  for-  was  attached  to  unequal  numbers,  and 
ced  to  work  fix  years  for  the  court  *.  faid  that  two,  four,  fix,  eight.  See. 
In  the  palace  of  the  Perfian  King  were  terretlrial,  while  three,  five, 
there  are  thirty-two  work  Ihops,  nine,  See.  were  celeftial.  For  the 
where  every  thing  for  his  Majelly  is  two  lad  he  had  a  peculiar  reverence, 
made  f.  Of  his  account  of  the  origin  of 

They  are  deeply  tinftured  witli  a  Things  and  of  the  Deity,  I  compre- 
fpecies  of  fuperdition,  common  to  hend  nothing.  I  lhall  be  glad  if  any 
all  Barbarians,  that  of  paying  a  pe-  other  perfon  can  decypher  it.  ‘From 
culiar  reverence  to  certain  numbers,  the  great  height  were  engendered 
In  China,  nine  and  five  are  the  fa-  two  qualities,  the  perfeCl  and  the 
cred  numbers,  and  ever)’ thing  is  ac-  imperfeft.  Thefe  two  qualities  have 
commodated  to  them  J.  Hence  engendered  four  images  :  thefe  four 
they  make  five  moral  virtues,  five  images  produced  the  figures  of  Fo-hi, 
canonical  books,  five  primary  co-  that  is  to  fay,  all  things.’  Thus  we 
lours,  five  mufical  notes,  &c.  and  have  it  in  his  commentary  on  the  Y- 
fivc  elements,  which  are  fire,  water,  king.  And  what  bears  hardell  of 
earth,  wood,  and  metal  || !  Their  all  on  his  charaAer  is,  that  he  was 
country  abounds  with  ileeples  and  extremely  fond  of  the  method  of  pre- 
towers  nine  ftories  high  ;  and  when  difling  future  events  by  the  magi- 
any  one  comes'  into  the  prefence  of  cal  rods  and  y-king  ;  of  which  the 
the  emperor,  he  mud  prollrate  him-  curious  reader  will  find  an  account  in 
felf  nine  times  to  the  ground  before  M.  Vifdelou’s  book  already  cited, 
his  throne  They  have  nine  fa-  p.  410.  Of  this  praftice  he  not  only 
cred  vafes,  reprefenting  the  nine  pro-  approved,  but  formed  a  fyftem  of 
vinccs  of  the  empire,  to  which  the  rules  for  it,  which  will  for  ever  r?- 
fafety  of  thefe  provinces  is  fuppofed  main  a  monument  of  the  weaknefs  of 
to  be,  in  fume  unaccountable  manner,  Confucius,  and  of  that  of  the  hu- 
attached  man  miud.  On  the  whole,  after 

The  real  charafler  of  their  great  viewing  his  charafler  in  the  mod 
philofopher  Confucius  feems  dill  to  candid  light,  1  can  only  confider 
be  little  underdood  in  Europe**.  A  him  as  an  extraordinary  man,  whofe 
great  number  of  books  have  been  wifdom  was  tarnifhed  by  deplorable 
forged  in  his  name,  and  impofed  on  follies,  and  who,  at  bed,  was  not  fo 
the  public.  Such  of  his  works  as  wife  as  a  common  mechanic  may  be 
are  authentic,  contain  no  cenfure  of  under  the  light  of  revelation, 
the  impious  and  abfurd  pra^lices  It  is  not  pofliblc  that  fcience  can 
common  in  China.  They  are  fa-  fiourilh  extenfively  among  the  Chi- 
vourable  to  dcfpotifm,  and  the  ex-  nefe,  fince  they  have  no  public 

fchools. 

•  Relat.  dn  Royaume  de  Siam,  I.  a.  f  Voyage  dc  Perfe,  II.  16.  t  Sop- 

nerat.  II.  30.  ||  Rech.  Phil.  I.  345.  §  Reck.  PhiL  II.  17.  ^  Reck, 

Phil.  II.  195.  **  Sonnerat.  11. 29. 


£»iraerJifurj>  Prefirvation  t/Dead  Bodieu 

fciiools*.  Education  it  out  of  the  mcnt,  policy,  morals,  and  religion) 
reach  of  all  but  the  opulent,  and  but  having  ^ready  perbapaencroach' 
ignorance  of  courfc  dcfcendt  from  cd  on  your  limits.  1  fliall  clofe  at 
generation  to  generation  among  the  prefent :  And  if  this  fpecimcn  be  a* 
great  body  of  the  people  f  who,  as  greeablc,  I  (hall  at  a  future  period, 
they  can  fcarcc  find  food  for  them*  when  I  can  command  a  fpare  hour, 
felves  and  their  children,  cannot  be  conclude  my  fubjeff . 
fuppofed  to  pay  for  private  tutors  to  i  sir,  YoUrs,.  &c. 

thctn. 

I  have  not  yet  touched  on  their 
alleged  populoufnefs,  good  govern* 

*  Trigaltius,  Expeditio  spud  Sinas,  L  I.  p.  33« 


injlances  of  extraordinary  Prefervation  of  Dead  Bodies  in  their  refpeHivf 
Craves  *. 

TH  E  body  of  Archbiihop  El*  found  to  be  in  fuch  good  preferva* 
phege,  who  was  murdered  by  tion,  that  ihe  feemed  more  like  a 
the  Danes  at  Greenwich  lOit,  and  perfqn  afleep  than  dead:  a  filk  cu* 
buried  at  London,  was  found  ten  ihioh  lay  under  her  head  ;  her  veil 
years  after  *  ab  omni  corruptionis  and  vetiments  all  feemed  as  good  as 
tabe  immune,’  and  transferred  to  new ;  her  complexion  clear  and  ro* 
Canterbury  f .  fy  ;  her  teeth  white,  her  lips  fome- 

The  corpfe  of  Etheldritha,  foun*  what  (hrunk,  and  her  breads  redu* 
drefs  of  Ely  monaftery,  was  feen  ced  ^ 

through  a  hole  which  the  Danes  *  In  the  year  i497,in  themoneth 
broke  in  her  coffin  ;  a  pried,  more  of  April,  as  labourers  digged  for  the 
forward  than  the  red,  prying  too  foundation  of  a  wall  within  the 
bufily,  and  endeavouring  to  pull  the  church  of  St  Mary*hill,  nere  unto 
envelope  oat  by  a  cleft  dick,  the  Bilingfgate,  they  found  a  coffin  of 
faint  drew  back  the  drapery  fo  ha-  rotten  timber,  and  therein  the  corpfe 
ilily  that  Ihe  tript  up  his  heels,  and  of  a  woman,  whole  of  fleinne  and 
gave  him  fuch  a  fail  as  he  never  re*  bones  undiflevered,  and  the  joynts  of 
covered,  nor  his  feofes  afterwards,  her  arras  plyable  without  breaking  of 
Bifhop  Athelwold  dopped  up  the  the  (kin ;  upon  whofc  fepulcher  this 
hole,  and  fubdituted  monks  to  the  was  engraven  t 
prieds.  Abbot  Brithnoth  transfer*  “  Here  lye  the  bodies  of  Ri- 

red  hither  the  body  of  Withburga,  *<  chard  Hackney  fifhmonger  and 
the  foundrefs’s  fider :  and  when  af  *'  Alice  his  wife  ;  which  Richard 
terwards,  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Ri-  “  was  (heriff  in  the  15th  of  Ed» 
chard,  fomc  doubts  were  entertained  ward  1 1.” 

about  the  incorruptibility  of  the  *  Her  body  was  kept  above 
foundrefs,  no  body  prefumed  to  exa-  ground  three  or  four  dayes  withouk 
mine  her  body  |  but  they  contented  noyance ;  but  then  it  waxed  unfa- 
themfelves  with  uncovering  that  of  vory,  and  was  again  buried  ||.* 
her  fider  ‘  ultra  mammas }’  who  was  in  the  curious  and  ancient  regt* 
Voi..  IV.  N“  20.  1  dert 

*  From  Mr  Gooch's '  Sepulchral  Monusaents  in  Great  Britain.* 
t  Malmf  Digeft.  Reg.  II.  p.  35.  a.  )  Ibid.  lb;,  b,  H  Stow  Loiw 

dso,  £d.  1633.  kon  f abiaa’s  Chronitlf. 


Edin.  Jun^iy.J  T,  C» 


Extraofdinary  Prefcrvation  of  Dead  Boditu 

ften  of  this  parUh  is  the  following  fage  and  ftature,  which  was  but  or> 
entrjr,  alluding  to  this  fad  :  A  re-  dinary,  and  fo  eafy  to  be  taken  up^ 
ceipt  of  feven  (hillings  and  eight  by  reafon  of  the  Ughtnefs  of  the 
pence,  from  John  H^ked  grocer,  whole  body,  that  it  could  be  held 
paid  by  Thomas  Colyn  1496,  **  for  up  with  one  hand,  and  all  of  it 
the  obyt  and  fettyng  up  the  tombe,  looked  rather  like  finged  bacon,  as 
and  buryinge  of  Richard  Hackney  if  it  had  been  dried  up  in  a  hot 
and  Alya  his  wyfT,  the  xz  day  of  place  (according  to  the  appcaiance 
Marche.’*  And  in  another  book  a  of  St  Charles  at  Milan,  or  St  Ca»  - 
charge  **  for  lyme,  fand,  and  for  tharine  at  Bologna),  than  as  if  it  had 
mafon’s  huyr  and  his  laborer,  ma-  been  cured  by  furgeons,  or  wrapt  up 
king  ageyne  of  their  tombe,  and  in  cerecloth,  there  being  no  part  of 
their  dyrge,  and  malTe  and  mafle  pe-  the  whole  corered  or  put  on  by  art, 
ny,  and  for  the  ryifkyng  to  the  or  taken  off  as  aforefaid,  as  far  as 
pricfts,  and  to  the  paiifhioners  for  al  could  be  perceived, 
manner  of  charges.”  The  body  of  William  Parr,  Mar- 

I'he  body  of  Robert  Braybroke  quis  of  Northampton,  brother  to 
Bifhop  of  London,  who  died  14-  4,  ^leen  Catharine  Parr,  who  died 
and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  tho’  1571,  was  found  in  making  a  com¬ 
be  had  exprt-fsly  forbidden  any  perfon  mon  grave  in  the  choir  of  St  Mary’s 
to  be  buried  in  it  under  pain  of  ex-  church,  Warwick,  about  i6ao,  per- 
communication,  being  dug  np  after  fed,  and  the  (kin  entire,  dried  to  the 
the  Fire,  was  found  complete  and  bones,  rofemary  and  bay  lying  in  the 
compad  from  head  to  foot,  except  cofEn,  fri(h  and  green,  preferred  by 
an  accidental  wound  in  the  left  fide  the  drynefs  of  the  ground,  it  being 
of  the  fleull  and  left  bread,  within  above  the  arches  of  the  fair  vault 
which  one  might  perceive  the  lungs  undei  the  choir,  and  of  fand  mixed 
errtrails  dried  up  without  diffo-  with  lime  rubbi(h  f, 
lution  or  any  kind  of  decay  *.  Not-  The  body  of  Dr  Cains,  who  died 
withtlanding  it  had  been  expofed  to  lyyt,  *ras  found  entire  and  perfeft 
the  air  in  the  damp  earth,  or  ground-  when  the  chapel  at  his  college  was 
floor  of  the  chapter- houfe,  and  to  rebuilt  and  lengthened  1 7S5.  and  his 
the  fight  and  handling  of  moft  fpec-  tomb  raifed  from  the  ground,  and 
tators  for  two  or  three  years  toge-  placed  in  the  wall  as  it  now  ftandi 
ther, the  fle(h  kept  firm  on  the  neck,  His  beard  was  very  long;  and  on 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  comparing  his  pi^ure  with  his  vi- 
which  was  but  nine  pounds,  was  fup-  fage  it  is  faid  there  was  a  great  re¬ 
ported  on  the  lip- toes ;  the  bones  fenrblance  ||. 

and  nerves  continuing  all  at  they  'I'he  body  of  Humphry  Duke  of 
were  ftr etched  out  after  death,  with-  Glocrfter  was  found  entire,  in  pickle, 
out  having  any  Egyptian  art  ufed  to  in  a  vauk  in  the  choir  at  St  Alban’s 
make  mummy  of  the  carcafe;  for  on  1747. 

the  clofcft  examination,  it  did  not  Some  bodies  of  the  Engayne  fa- 
appear  to  have  been  emboweUed  or  mily  were,  not  many  years  ago, 
embalmed  at  all  On  the  right  cheek  di(covered  in  the  fame  Hate,  in  re- 
was  flefh  and  hair  very  vifible,  e-  pairing  the  family  vauH  near  Up- 
nough  to  give  fume  notice  of  his  vi-  minfter. 

In 

•  Sec  Lord  Coleraine’s  Account  of  it.  Antiquarian  Repertory,  II.  p.  57.  f  Dug- 
dak,  Bar.  11.  381.  (  Blomf.  Norf.  II.  SIS.  I  Ibid  Colled.  Cantab,  p.  loo. 

See  a  curious  aacount  of  an  cmbalmcnt  of  a  corple  near  Riom  in  Auvergne,  Gent.  Mag. 
a.  j3S,  334.  -  -  .  -  - 


Extra$rdiHMry  Prt/crvttiut  tf  D*sd  Bodiff.  <7 


Ib  the  fouth  ayle  of  the  choir  of  ed  arm  and  hand  holding  a  ring  of 
the  Abbey  church  at  Bath  i«  a  free-  garland.  It  is  pretended  that  a  fum 
ftone  monument,  a  kind  of  farcopha  of  money  was  left  to  have  the  mo't 
gus,  under  a  canopy  fupported  by  nument  opened  at  certain  dated 

Gx  pillars  of  the  Ionic  Order.  In  times;  but  this  depends  entirely  on 

the  farcopliagus  are  lodged  two  bo-  the  confent  of  the  church-  wardensi 
dies,  in  Qight  oak  coffins,  one  upon  by  whofe  favour  1  was  |xrmitted  to 
another.  The  man  who  lies  upper-  uke  a  view  this  fummer  (1784),  and 
moft  is  reduced  to  a  fkelcton,  with  thereby  enabled  to  give  the  above 
the  (kin  completely  dried  on  the  particulars. 

bread  and  belly,  and  the  hair  of  his  About  the  year  1737,  were  found 
head,  chin,  and  cheft,  perfedly  in  St  Margaret’schurch-yard,  Weft- 
preferved  ;  that  on  his  head  thin  and  minder,  in  a  dry  gravelly  foil,  at 
red.  His  head  reclines  to  the  right,  the  depth  of  about  eighteen  feet,  or 
the  jaw  fallen;  his  arms  ftretched  by  Icfs,  which  had  not  been  broken  up 
his  Gde  ;  the  right  hand  lies  on  his  for  above  £fty  years  before,  three 

right  thigh  ;  the  left  arm  pendent  ;  entire  6r  coffins  ;  the  two  larged 

the  nails  on  the  great  toe  and  third  clampt  together  with  iron,  as  boxes 
toe  of  his  left  foot  perfeft  and  long,  fomelimes  are.  in  one  was  a  fat 
and  the  leader  of  the  leg  complete  ;  broad  faced  man  ;  the  body  perfect 
the  toes  of  the  right  foot  lets  per-  and  foft,  as  if  juft  dead  ;  the  lid  had 
fed.  The  body  meafures  ftve  feet  been  glewed  together  lengthways, 
ten  inches;  pieces  of  the  wrap-  and  the  weight  of  the  earth  had  preft 
per  remain  between  the  thighs  and  down  his  nofe  ;  his  beard  was  about 
Icgfs.  I'he  woman,  who,  by  being  half  an  inch  long  ;  the  winding-(heet 
placed  under  the  other  coffin,  was  was  Crape,  tied  with  black  ribbons  ; 
not  difeovered  till  within  the  laft  Gx  and  the  thumbs  and  toes  with  the 
or  feven  years,  is  completely  enve-  like ;  the  date  was  compofed  of 
loped  in  a  wrapperoflinnen,  incruft-  fmall  nails  (1665),  by  which  it  ap¬ 
ed  with  wax  or  fome  preparation,  peared  he  had  been  dead  feventy-two 
which,  when  Grft  opened,  was  white,  years  ;  as  were  alfo  the  Ggure  of  an 
but  is  now  turned  to  a  yellow  co-  Itour  glafs,  death’s  head,  and  crof. 
lour.  The  outer  fwathing  is  gone,  bones.  In  the  fecond  coffin  was  a 
but  the  web  of  the  linnen  may  be  female  body,  in  the  fame  date,  in 
feen  in  that  part  which  has  been  a  white  crape  winding-fheet,  date 
broken  into,  and  which  difeovers  the  >673.  And  in  the  third  a  male 
left  hand  dried  like  the  man’s,  and  child,  perfeA  and  beautiful  as  wax- 
lying  on  the  belly  ;  this  corpfe  mea-  work  ;  the  eyes  open  and  clear,  but 
fures  Gve  feet  four  inches,  and  the  no  date  on  the  coffin.  In  one  of 
head  reclines  to  the  left.  By  the  the  larger  coffins  was  a  dry  nofegay 
falling  of  the  man's  jaw,  it  may  be  of  bay  and  other  leaves  and  flow- 
prefumed  his  corpfe  was  never  fwa-  ers,  which  appeared  like  a  nofegay 
thed.  Tradition,  fupported  by  fume  that  had  lain  a  year  among  lin- 
printed  account  which  1  have  not  nen  Thefe  bodies  changed  with- 
been  able  to  meet  with,  aferibes  in  twelve  hours  after  they  were  ex- 
this  monument  to  one  Thomas  pofed  *. 

LycheGeld  (Lutanift  to  Queen  E-  A  woman  was  found  in  the  fame 
lizabcth) and  Margaret  his  v^e.  The  church-yard  I75^>  old  coffin, 

arms  on  the  top  arc,  barry,  or  a  The  body  was  four  feet  eleven  inches 
fefs  croft  by  a  bend :  Creft,  an  arm-  long  ;  the  (kin  and  flc(h  entirely 

I  2  dried 

*  Kirkpatrick’s  Reflection  on  the  Caufes  that  may  retard  the  Putrefa&km  of  Dead  Bo¬ 
dies,  1731. 8vo.  p.  sj,  a;. 
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dried  up  like  old  parchment,  which  no  where  difcoloured ;  the  lips  found, 
it  much  refembled  in  colour.  The  and  fome  of  the  teeth  loofe.  The 
features  were  perfefl,  except  the  body  never  was  embalmed,  as  there 
Dofe  and  part  of  the  upper  lip  ;  the  was  not  the  leaft  fign  of  inciflon, 
nails  were  all  on  the  hands,  and  on  and  the  bowels  feem  to  be  ftill  entire, 
the  left  foot  fomething  like  a  very  It  was  wrapped  In  a  linnen  fheet  very 
thick  thread  (locking  *.  white  and  dry,  over  which  was  a  tar 

A  few  years  ago  two  dried  bodies  cloth.  The  coffin  lay  nine  feet  un- 
of  men,  who,  by  the  inferiptions  on  der  water.  By  the  regifter  it  ap^ 
the  coffins,  appear  to  have  been  a  peared  that  the  laft  perfon  buried  ia 
drummer  and  trumpeter  to  King  this  vault  was  Simon  Worth,  1669; 
George  I.  were  taken  out  of  the  and  the  tradition  of  the  parllh  was, 
vaults  under  St  Martin’s  church,  that  he  died  in  France  or  Flanders, 
yard  in  the  Fields,  and  made  a  (how  and  was  brought  over  to  be  buried^, 
of,  till  Dr  Hamilton,  the  redor,  or*  Leland  fays  ||,  that  he  faw  in  St 
dered  tiicm  to  be  rcilored  to  their  Peter’s  Abbey-church  at  Bath,  a  fair 
places.  gtcat  marble  tomb  of  a  bKhop  of 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  fa*  Bath,  out  of  which  they  faid  oil  did 
mous  inllance  of  a  poor  parifh-boy,  dilfil ;  and  likely,  for  his  body  was 
fuppofed  to  have  l^en  (hut  into  a  baumed  plentifully, 
vault  in  St  Botolph’s  church.  Aid.  Ancient  chemiftry  made  people 
gate,  and  (larved  to  death  at  the  fancy  that  bodies  could  be  preferved 
time  of  the  plague  1665,  fince  which  with  the  refemblance  of  real  life,  by 
time  the  vault  was  known  not  to  means  of  a  precious  liquor  circula* 
have  been  opened,  where  he  was  ting  through  every  part  in  golden 
found  174.2,  with  the  fancied  marks  tubes  artificially  difpofed,  and  ope- 
of  having  gnawed  his  (houlder,  on*  rating  on  the  principles  of  vegeta* 
ly,  perhaps,  becaufc  his  head  re*  tion  §. 

dined  towards  it.  The  (kin,  fibres.  In  the  peat-mofTes  of  Derbyfhire 
and  inteftines,  were  all  dried,  and  were  found  the  bodies  of  a  man  and 
very  little  of  his  bones  appeared,  woman  entire,  twenty  eight  years 
The  body  weighed  about  eighteen  and  nine  months  after  their  inter¬ 
pounds,  and  was  as  exad  a  counter-  ment,  having  peri(hed  in  the  fnow  ; 
part  of  Litchfield’s  as  could  be.  No  the  joints  flexible,  and  the  flc(h  frefh 
figns  of  any  cmbalment  appear,  and  and  white 

the  body  is  perfeAly  free  from  any  On  the  moors  of  Amcotts,  in  the 
fetid  or  other  fmell  f.  ifle  of  Axholme,  was  found,  about 

In  February  1 7  jo,  in  a  vault  of  fix  f^et  below  the  furface,  a  female 
the  ancient  family  ot  the  Worths  at  body  lying  on  its  fide;  the  head  and 
Staverton,  near  rutnefs,  Devon,  feet  almoil  together  ;  entire,  foft, 
was  found  In  a  fingle  wooden  coffin  and  plyable ;  the  (kin  of  a  tawny 
the  body  of  a  man,  entire  and  un-  colour,  (trong  as  tanned  leather,  and 
corrupt;  his  fle(h  folid  and  not  hard;  flretched  like  it ;  the  hair  fre(h  ;  the 
his  joints  flexible  as  if  jufl  dead  ;  his  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms  (hook  out 
fibres  and  fle(h  retained  their  natural  of  the  (kin  ;  the  grifly  part  of  the 
claflicity  ;  his  be-ird  was  black  and  heel  and  the  nails  fre(h  ;  but  both 
about  four  indies  long,  and  the  fldh  the  hands  and  nails  (hrunk  on  being 

ex- 

•  Gent.  Mag.  I7j8.  57a.  f  It  was  in  the  yoSd^tm  of  Mr  Rogers  of  Maiden- 

lane,  .Wood-ftreet,  where  a  print  of  it.  by  R.  Rogers,  was  fold  for  two  foUlingp 
I  Kirkpatrick  ubi  fup.  p.  8.  H  Itin  II.  fo.  39.  §  Warton’s  KiH.  of  £og. 

|i(h  Poetry,  IJ.  98.  q  Balguy  in  Phil.  Tya^.  If-’ 434-  P-  43I- 
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npofed  to  the  air.  It  had  on  fan-  (heepa  dung,  a  few  leg  and  thigh 
dais  made  of  one  piece  of  raw  hide,  bones,  with  others,  but  all  quite 
with  a  feam  at  the  heel,  and  a  thong  bare,  and  no  appearance  of  what 
to  the  fame,  and  tanned  of  the  fame  they  had  been  ;  nor  could  any  one 
colour  with  the  corpfc  by  the  moor  have  judged  from  their  look  that  they 
water.  Mr  Vertue  referred  the  form  had  been  preferred  above  ground, 
of  it  to  the  time  of  Henry  III  or  He  was  informed  by  the  inhabitants 
Edward  I.  A  body  was  taken  upon  of  the  ifland,  that  curiofity  to  fee 
the  moors  of  Geel,  and  another  in  the  mummies  had  brought  many  idle 
the  great  moor  near  Thorn,  with  people  to  btroma  ;  that  fome,  out 
the  lltin  like  tanned  leather,  the  hair,  of  wantonnefs  had  fhattered  the 
teeth,  and  nails  quite  frelh  *.  door,  and  others  the  bodies ;  and 

There  was  found  at  Locherby  the  door  not  being  repaired,  (heep 
mofs,  in  the  (lewarty  of  Annandale,  and  cattle  entered  the  vault,  and 
the  body  of  a  man  of  gigantic  ila-  trampled  them  to  pieces  There  it 
ture ;  bis  upper  coat  appeared  to  little  doubt  but  (hefe  bodies  hare 
have  been  made  of  the  Ikins  of  been  preferred  without  any  farther 
beails ;  his  Ihoes  of  the  fame,  and  in  preparation  than  excluding  infeds  by 
the  fafhion  of  rullions  worn  by  the  the  faltnefs  of  the  air.  Even  the  li- 
ancient  Scots,  and  at  this  day  by  tuation  of  the  tomb  favours  this^ 
fome  of  the  Highlanders,  fewed  to-  which  is  furrounded  on  three  (ides 
gether  in  a  new  and  wonderful  taltc.  by  the  fra.  It  was  a  common  cu- 
The  corpfe  was  found  four  feet  tin-  ftom  in  the  Iflesto  picferve  beef  and 
der  the  mofs,  with  a  heap  of  (lones  mutton  by  hanging  it  in  the  caves  of 
above  it;  the  flelh  feemed  fomewhat  the  fea,  which  effedually  rcliifed  pu> 
frelh  on  the  bones  when  firlldifcover-  trefattion  by  the  faltnefs  of  the  air; 
cd,  but  being  brought  to  the  bank  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  this  has 
mouldered  to  afhes  f .  been  the  cafe  with  the  bodies  at 

In  the  mofles  of  Saila  or  Stennefs  Stroma,  which  were  light  and  thin, 
Ifland,  Shetland,  was  found  a  female  the  limbs  flexible ;  certain  figns  of  in- 
corpfe  which  had  lain  above  eighty  artificial  prefervation  *. 
years.  Every  part  was  fo  well  pre-  The  corpfe  brought  from  Tene- 
ferved,  that  the  mufcles  were  difeer-  riffe  by  Captain  Young  of  his  Ma- 
nible,  the  hair  of  her  head,  and  the  jeHy’s  (hip  Weazle,  and  prefented  to 
gloves  on  her  hands  I.ord  Sandwich,  who  gave  it  to  Tri- 

The  tomb  which  once  contained  nity  College,  Cambridge,  is  entire 
the  famous  national  mummies,  is  at  and  perfe^  in  all  its  parts.  The 
the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  ifland  of  fkin  is  of  a  deep  tawny  brown,  dry 
Stroma,  on  a  fmall  neck  of  land,  and  hard ;  but  many  of  the  mufen- 
near  the  fea-bank.  Mr  Lowe  was  in  hr  parts  fo  prominent,'  at  to  be  ea- 
full  hopes  of  being  gratified  with  a  fily  defined.  The  body  is  laid  out 
fight  of  them  entire  as  formerly,  but  at  full  length  ;  the  hands  brought 
was  highly  difappointed,  when  en-  together  over  the  belly ;  the  naihb 
tering  the  tomb  he  faw  only  two  except  a  few,  remain  on  the  fingers 
bare  ikullslaid  apart,  and  in  the  bot-  and  toes  ;  both  which  are  conneded 
tom  of  the  vault,  which  is  full  of  and  fecured  by  thongs,  probably  of 

goats 

•  Phil.  Tranf.  484.  p.  57T— 575.  Dr  Shaw,  in  hit  Edition  of  Bacon’s 'Works,  III.  J71. 
propofet  an  inquiry,  whether  tanning  may  not  be  applied  to  dead  bodies.  f  Cale¬ 

donian  Mercury,  aoth  Nov.  1741.  See  in  Arcbzologia,  'VII.  90—110,  Lady  Moira’s  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  flccleton  and  its  habits,  found  in  a  peat  turbary,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Dnunke- 
ragh.in  the  county  of  Down, from  whence  file  deduceda  complete  fyilem  of  Irifii  apearcL 
J  ItUwe'f  MSS.  I  Ibid. 
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foitl  leither,  continued  round  each 
anger  and  toe.  It  it  five  feet  cmic 
inch  long,  and  weight  only  thirty 
pounds.  I  he  hair  of  the  lieadt 
which  has  almoll  all  fallen  off  fince 
its  expofurc,  is  of  a  darkilh  black 
tolour,  and  curled  deeply  ;  a  few 
hatrt  on  the  chin  (hort  and  tliff.  The 
£ace  is  the  lead  perfed  part,  hairing 
iufferrd  by  fome  violence,  and  the 
i^per  jaw  on  the  right  fide  beat  in, 
foas  to  be  now  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  palate,  and  the  parietal  bone 
on  that  fide  projeds  confiderably  o> 
ncr  ;  yet  there  is  no  apparent  frac* 
tore:  fo  that  it  it,  perhaps,  owing 
to  the  refinance  made  by  the  hard- 
■efs  of  the  fkin  in  that  place.  The 
hones  of  the  nofe  were  gone,  and  the 
&in  in  this  part  is  fo  flexible  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  fome  what  elevated, 
and  here  it  feels  like  tanned  leather. 
A  probe  paffes  freely  into  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes,  and  quite  back  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ikull,  through  which 
the  optic  nerves  pafs  ;  likewife  per« 
pendicularly  into  the  fkuU,  through 
a  fmaill  hole  in  the  top  of  the  he^. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  inci* 
fioa  made  horizontally  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  abdomen,  which  it  fewed 
up  again,  by  which  probably  the  in> 
teftines  were  cxtraAed  '1  here  are 
likewife  cuts  about  an  inch  long,  one 
on  the  back  part  of  each  thigh,  and 
one  on  the  calf  of  each  leg,  through 
which  a  probe  will  eafily  pafs  down 
without  any  refillance.  At  the  neck 
has  never  been  cut  through,  the 
nnfcles  and  teguments  being  com¬ 
pletely  whole  all  round,  and  there  is 
no  mark  of  the  cranium  having  been 
fawn  through,  and  the  fcalp  is  like* 
wife  nearly  entire,  the  brain  cannot 
have  been  eztraded  by  tire  forarcr  o< 


peration.  May  we  not  conje^urc  it 
was  left  in,  and  has  srafled  to  duff? 
This,  at  leaft,  is  known  to  be  the 
appearance  of  its  remains  when  ex* 
amiiKd  in  fknlls  buried  in  common 
graves.  *  Captain  Young  acciden¬ 
tally  difeovered  the  cave,  which  con¬ 
tained  in  its  rectfles  a  number  of  hu¬ 
man  corpfes,  nut  lefs  than  thirty, 
laid  horiaontally  on  their  backs  on 
the  rugged  Honrs,  neatly  fewed  up 
in  goat-fkint,  with  the  hair  on,  and 
in  many  parts  very  perfeft.  The 
cave  was  in  its  natural  Hate,  with¬ 
out  any  offenfive  fmell  from  the  bo¬ 
dies,  and  yielding  a  refrefhing  cool- 
nefs Some  of  thefe  bodies  were 
feven  feet  one  inch  long,  and  he 
bad  ordered  one  of  thefie  dimenfions 
to  be  brought  oH ;  but  there  was 
fome  millake  which  prevented  his 
orders  being  obeyed.  He  was  in¬ 
formed  there  were  many  fuch  caves 
fo  filled  in  the  ifland,  and  held  in 
fuch  reverence  by  the  inhabitants, 
that  it  was  deemed  facrilegc  to  re¬ 
move  any  of  the  bodies ;  not  to 
mention  that  in  general  their  fit  na¬ 
tion  is  inacceffible.  I'he  goat-(kin 
it  of  a  light  brown  colour,  feem- 
iogly  tanned,  and  retaining  the  hair, 
the  fram  remarkably  ftrongand  neat, 
and  the  thread  of  a  fine  tough  ani¬ 
mal  fubftance,  like  catgut.  'I'his 
account  is  alfo  given  by  former  tra¬ 
vellers,  by  Mr  Nicholls,  in  Hack- 
luyt’s  Voyage  in  Sprat’s  Hi- 
Hory  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  by 
Glafs  ia  his  Account  of  the  Ca¬ 
naries  |.  The  latter  sdds,  that  af¬ 
ter  fwathing  the  body  round  with 
bandages  of  guat-fleins,  they  fixed 
it  uptight  in  a  cave,  clothed  in  the 
fame  garments  as  the  deceafed  wore 
when  alive. 


Letter 

_  •  Account  of  this  mummy  by  Dr  Colignon.  +  ^  a  curiou*  paper  on  tbia  ful^ 

jeft  by  the  Rev.  Or  Lort,  in  the  minute  book  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  XIIL 
|i.  368.  1774.  I  VoL  IL  p.  151.  Copied  in  theUuivcrlal  HiHory  aad  thcFrcach 

CwlcAion  of  Voyages.  |  B.  U.  C.4. 
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Letter  fiwm  LefJ  Cvirtf it.  tf  LorJ  CLtittVon  cm  the  oceafitn  a/CitOM* 
wtLL*i  Demtb,  Ncvt  JtrJi  fuMJhed  in  the  third  vclume  ffCi.ktismot*t 
State  Paferu 


TH  £  following  letter  is  fo  fingtl- 
Urly  ftrikiog,  both  in  refp^ 
to  its  ftyle  and  to  its  matter,  that 
it  would  recommead  the  coUedion 
of  Earl  Clarendon's  State  Papers 
to  public  notice^  even  if  its  general 
contents  were  not  fo  important  I  he 
teftimonj  of  Lord  Chancellor  Haid* 
wicke,  whofe  name  naturally  con* 
neAs  itfclf  with  that  of  Lord  Cla* 
rendon,  and  will  be  tranfmitted  with 
incrcafing  veneration  to  the  lateft  po* 
ftnity,  is  bighljr  expreilivc  of  its  me 
rit. 

Lord  Hardmicke  prefemte  hit  ctm~ 
pthnentt  to  Dr  Doagiji,  and  returm 
him  many  thanks  for  hit  favour  in  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  have  the  perujal  of  the 
meUf^  important  letten.  He  looks 
upon  that  from  Lord  Culpeper  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  at  one  of  the 
ftrongejl  infianeet  of  political  forejight 
and/agacitf  that  it  to  be  met  natto  in 
hijiory. 

Grofvenor-  Square^  March,  a  a.  1 76a. 

A.D.  1658. 
Lord  Culpeper  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Hyde. 

*  I  take  it  for  granted  this  change 
in  England  will  require  your  con* 
ftant  attendance  at  Hockftraten, 
which  makes  me  addrefs  this  letter 
thither,  and  I  (hall  follow  it  as  foon 
at  my  young  mader  (hall  have  fealed 
(bme  writings  betwuxt  him  and  his 
relations,  which  (they  being  ready 
cngrolTed  here,  and  he  fent  for)  I 
hope  will  be  done  on  Monday.  I 
cannot  fay  I  am  much  furprifed  with 
the  news  of  Cromwell’s  death,  the 
letters  of  the  lad  week  (thofe  of 
this  are  not  come  yet)  leaving  him 
defperatcly  (rck  of  a  palfy  and  quar* 
tan  ague ;  yet  the  thing  is  of  fo  great 
confequence,  that  I  can  hardly  for¬ 
bear  rulAing  ^my  eyes  to  find  whe* 


ther  I  fleep  or  wake.  The  firft  newt 
of  it  came  not  hither  until  very  latt 
(at  the  (hutting  the  gates)  lad  night  | 
though  he  died  this  day  ieTcn*night« 
at  three  of  the  clock.  The  ports 
were  (hut  upon  his  death  fi  diidly* 
that  Monf.  Newport’s  pafs  was  re* 
turned,  and  he  had  difficulty  enough 
to  get  leave  to  fend  a  (hip  of  tut 
own  hiring  upon  -  Saturday-night* 
Extraordinary  care  was  taken  that 
no  Englidi  paffengets  (hould  come 
in  that  (hip ;  yet  fome  did ;  and  a* 
mongd  them  a  woman  now  In  this 
town,  who  faith  that  Cromwell’s  el* 
ded  fon  was  proclaimed  Piotedoroa 
Saturday  morning,  which  is  confirm* 
cd  by  a  Dutchman  now  here,  who 
came  from  Gravefend  on  I'nefday. 
All  the  comment  he  makes  on  thc 
text  (it  is  a  common  failor)  is,  that 
he  heard  the  people  curfe  when  he 
was  proclaimed.  This  accident  mud 
make  a  great  change  in  the  face  of 
affairs  in  Chridendom ;  and  we  may 
reafonably  hope  thc  fird  and  bed  wtH 
be  in  England.  As  for  this  town* 
they  are  mad  with  joy  ;  no  man  is 
at  leifure  to  buy  or  fell ;  thc  young 
(17  dance  in  the  Rreets  at  noon-day  ; 
the  devil  is  dead,  is  thc  language  at 
every  turn;  and  the  entt-rtainmenc 
of  the  graver  fort  is  only  to  con¬ 
template  the  happy  days  now  ap* 

proaching. - What  thc  King  it  to 

do  upon  this  great  and  good  change 
in  England  is  now  before  you.  To 
which  mod  important  qnedion,  tho* 
with  the  difadvantage  of  my  being 
abfent,  I  (hall  freely  (but  privately 
toyourfelf)  deliver  my  opinion  be¬ 
fore  it  is  afkcd ;  which  is,  Ttiat  you 
ought  not  to  be  over  hafky  in  doing 
any  thing  in  England,  neither  by 
proclaiming  the  King,  nor  by  any 
other  public  a£l,  until  you  (hall  truly 
and  particularly  know  the  date  of 
afiairt 
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sSairs  there  ;  without  which,  Solo¬ 
mon,  if  he  were  alive  and  with  you, 
could  not  make  a  right  judgment  of 
what  is  to  be  done  there.  By  the 
ftate  of  affairs  there,  i  mean  not  on¬ 
ly  what  is  aded  at  the  council-board, 
in  the  army,  city,  and  country,  but 
likewife  how  thefe  feveral  bodies  are 
generally  affeded  to  this  nomination 
of  Cromwell’s  fon ;  what  opinion 
they  have  of,  and  kindnefs  to,  his  per- 
ibn ;  who  is  difeontented  at  it ;  and 
upon  what  account  they  arc  fo,  and 
to  what  degree ;  what  formed  par¬ 
ties  are  made  or  making  againft  it ; 
and  bow  they  propol'e  to  carry  on 
their  defign — whether  under  the  veil 
of  a  parliament,  or  by  open  declared 
force  {  how  Monk  and  Mr  Harry 
Cromwell  like  it;  and  of  whatconfide- 
ratiun  Lambert  ia  upon  this  change. 
Mod  of  thefe  and  many  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  ought  to  be  well  known  up¬ 
on  able  and  impartial  intelligence 
from  the  place,  before  you  can  be 
ready  for  a  judgment,  either  of  the 
defign  itfclf  or  of  the  timing  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  both  the  King’s 
party  in  England  and  we  here,  can¬ 
not  (in  my  opinion)  ad  too  dlcnt  a 
part.  When  their  partialities  (hall 
come  to  the  height,  that  is,  when 
the  fwords  (hall  be  drawn,  our  tale 
will  be  heard,  the  weakclt  party 
will  be  glad  to  take  us  by  the  hand, 
and  give  us  the  means  of  arming 
and  embodying  ourfclves;  and  then 
will  be  our  time  to  fpcak  our  own 
language.  But  if  we  appear  be 
fore  upon  our  own  account,  it  will 
only  ferve  to  unite  our  enemies,  and 
confirm  their  new  government  by  a 
vidory  over  us,  whereby  we  (hall  be 
utterly  difablcd  to  do  our  duty  when 
the  true  fcafon  (hall  come  ;  which  1 
doubt  not  will  quickly  be,  if  we  have 
but  the  patience  to  wait  for  it.  But 
whilft  I  thus  declare  my  opinion  a- 
gainft  their  abortions^  I  would  not 
be  underdood  that  no  endeavours  of 
ours  may  be  proper  to  hallcn  the 
iimely  birth;  on  the  ccst.'ary,  1 
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think  much  good  is  to  be  done  by 
difcrcct  and  leerct  application,  by 
well  cbofen  perfons,  to  thofc  of 
power  and  intcred  amongd  them, 
whom  we  (hall  find  mod  dilcootented 
with  Cromwell’s  partiality  In  fetting 
this  young  man  over  their  hcads^ 
that  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  day 
in  the  common  caufe,  as  they  call  it; 
and  who  have  fo  good  an  opinion  of 
thcmfclves,  as  to  believe  that  they 
have  deferved  as  much  of  them  they 
fought  for  as  Cromwell  himfelf  did. 
Who  thefe  are  Is  not  cafy  for  us  as  yet 
to  know ;  but  fuch  there  are  certain¬ 
ly,  and  a  little  time  will  eafily  difeo- 
ver  them,  and  probably  enough  we 
may  find  fome  of  them  in  Cromwell’a 
own  family,  and  amongd  thufe  that 
in  his  life  duck  clofed  to  him.  Be 
they  where  they  will,  if  they  have 
power  and  will  to  do  good,  they 
ought  to  he  cheridied.  But  the  per- 
fon  that  my  eye  is  chiefly  on,  is  able 
alone  to  reilore  the  King,  and  not 
abfolutely  aveife  to  it,  neither  in  his 
principles  nor  in  his  affeflions,  and 
that  is  as  like  to  be  unfati^fied  with 
this  choice  as  another  amond  them, 
is  Monk,  who  commandeth  abfo¬ 
lutely  at  his  devotion  a  better  army 
(as  I  am  informed)  than  that  in 
England  is,  and  in  the  King’s  quar¬ 
rel  can  bring  with  him  the  drength 
of  Scotland,  and  fo  prote6^  the  nor¬ 
thern,  that  he  cannot  fail  o(  them 
in  his  march;  the  reputation  whereof 
(if  he  declares)  will  as  much  give  the 
will  to  the  appearing  of  the  King’s 
party  in  the  red  of  England,  as  the 
drawing  the  army  from  the  fouthem, 
wedern,  and  eadern,  counties,  will 
give  them  the  means  to  appear  in 
arms-  Thus  the  work  will  be  cer¬ 
tainly  done,  in  fpite  of  all  oppoA- 
tion  that  can  be  apprehended  ;  and 
the  gaining  of  one  man  will  alone 
make  Cure  work  of  the  whole.  I 
need  not  give  youhis  charader;  you 
know  he  is  a  fuUen  man,  that  values 
him  enough,  and  much  believes  that 
his  koowlcdge  and  reputation  in  arms 
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fits  him  for  the  title  of  Highneft,  and 
the  office  of  Proteftor,  better  than 
Mr  Richard  Cromwell’s  (kill  in  horfe 
races  and  huffiandry  doth.  You 
know,  befides,  that  the  only  ties  that 
ha*c  hitherto  kept  him  from  grum¬ 
bling,  have  been  the  vanity  of  con- 
ftancy  to  his  profeiTion.,  and  his  af- 
fe^ion  to  Cromwell’s  perfon  ;  the 
latter  whereof  is  doubly  dilTolved, 
firft,  by  the  jealoufies  he  had  of  him, 
and  now  by  his  death  ;  and  if  he  be 
handfamely  put  in  mind  who  was  his 
firft  mafter,  and  what  w'as  promifed 
him  when  he  came  out  of  the  Tower, 
the  firft  fcruple  will  not  long  trouble 
him.  Nothing  of  either  of  them 
can  now  (tick  with  him  ;  and,  be¬ 
tides,  if  I  am  well  informed,  he  that 
lately  believed  his  head  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  father  (and,  therefore, 
no  arts  nor  importunities  could  bring 
him  to  London),  will  not  eafily  truft 
the  fon.  The  way  to  deal  with  him 


is,  by  fome  fit  perfon  (which  I  think 
is  the  greateft  difficulty)  to  (how 
him  plainly,  and  to  give  him  all  i- 
maginable  fecurity  for  it,  that  he 
(hall  better  find  all  his  ends  (thofe  of 
honour,  power,  profit,  and  fafety) 
with  the  King,  than  in  any  other 
way  he  can  take.  Neither  are  we  to 
boggle  at  any  way  he  (hall  propofe  in 
the  declaring  himfclf;  let  it  at  the  firii 
be  Prtlbyterian,  be  King  and  Par¬ 
liament,  be  a  third  party,  or  what 
he  will,  fo  it  oppofe  the  prefent 
power,  it  will  at  laft  do  the  King’s 
bufinefs  ;  and,  after  a  little  time,  he 
will  and  muft  alone  fall  into  the  tra£t 
we  would  have  him  go  in  ;  when  he 
has  engaged  paft  retreat,  he  will  want 
you  as  much  as  you  will  vrant  him, 
and  you  may  mould  him  into  what 
form  you  plea fc.  You  have  my  opi¬ 
nion  (though  in  too  much  hafte) ; 
pray  think  ferioully  of  it.*-.  -  — 


A  Nenu  Defcription  of  the  Intereft  and  Policy  of  the  Continent  of  America  s  Bo 
his  Excellency  Dr  Brnjamin  Franklin,  Preftdent  of  the  State  of  Penfth 
vania. 


'n''HER£  is  a  tradition,  that  in 
the  planting  of  New  England, 
the  firft  fettlers  met  with  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  hard(hips,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  cafe  when  a  civilized 
people  attem  pt  eftabliih  ing  themfelves 
in  a  wildernefs  country.  Being 
piouily  difpofed,  they  fought  relief 
from  Heaven,  by  laying  their  w’ants 
and  diftreifes  before  the  Lord  in 
frequent  fet  days  of  falling  and 
prayer.  Conftant  meditation  and 
difeourfe  on  thefe  fubjeds  kept  their 
minds  gloomy  and  di (contented  ;  and 
like  the  children  of  Ifrael,  there  were 
many  difpofed  to  return  to  that  £• 
gypt  which  pcrfecution  had  indu¬ 
ced  them  to  abandon.  At  length, 
when  it  was  propofed  in  the  AlTem- 
bly  to  proclaim  another  fall,  a  far¬ 
mer  of  plain  fenfe  rofe,  and  rcmaik- 
VoL.  l\r.  N®  20. 


ed,  that  the  inconveniences  they 
fulfered,  and  concerning  which  they 
had  often  wearied  Heaven  with  their 
complaints,  were  not  fo  great  as 
they  might  have  expedled,  and  were 
dimini(hed  every  day  as  the  colony 
(Irengthened  ;  that  the  earth  began 
to  reward  their  labour,  and  to  fur- 
r.Kh  liberally  for  their  fubfiftence ; 
that  the  feas  and  rivers  were  found 
full  of  fifn,  the  air  fweet,  the  cli¬ 
mate  healthy  ;  and  above  all,  that 
they  were  there  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious  : 
he  therefore  thought,  that  reflefling 
and  convcrfing  on  thefe  fubjedts 
would  be  more  comfortable,  as  tend¬ 
ing  more  to  make  them  contented 
with  their  fituation  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  more  becoming  the  grati¬ 
tude  they  owed  to  the  Divine  Being, 
K  if. 
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if,  tiiftead  of  a  faft,  they  (hould  pro-  fomc  years  may  have  been  more,  anrf 
claim  a  thankf^iving.  His  advice  others  lefs  plentiful,  there  has  always 
was  taken ;  and  from  that  day  to  been  provilion  enough  for  ourfelves, 
this,  they  have  in  every  year  obfer-  and  a  quantity  to  fpare  for  exporta- 
ved  circumftances  of  public  felicity  lion.  And  although  the  crops  of 
fufficient  to  furnilh  employment  for  lall  year  were  generally  good,  never 
i  a  thankfgiving  day  ;  which  is  there-  was  the  farmer  better  paid  for  the 

\  fore  conilantly  ordered,  and  rcli-  part  he  can  fpare  of  commerce,  as 

gioufly  obferved.  the  publilhed  prices  current  abun- 

I  1  fee  in  the  public  ncwfpapcrs  of  dantly  tellify.  The  lands  he  poflef- 

diifcreiit  States,  frequent  complaints  fes  are  continually  rifing  in  value 
of  hard  times,  dcadnefs  of  trade,  with  the  incrcafc  of  population/ 
Icarcity  of  money,  &c.  &c.  It  is  And  on  the  whole,  he  is  enabled  to 
not  my  intention  to  affert  or  main-  give  fuch  wages  to  thofe  who  work 
tain  that  thefe  complaints  are  en-  for  him,  that  all  who  are  acquainted 
tircly  without  foundation.  There  with  the  world  muft  agree,  that  in 
can  be  no  country  or  nation  cxiil-  no  pait  of  it  are  labouring  poor  fo 
ing,  ill  which  there  will  not  be  generally  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well 
fume  people  fo  circumllanccd  as  to  lodged,  and  well  paid,  as  In  the  U- 
iind  it  hard  to  gain  a  livelihood  ;  uited  otates  of  America, 
people,  who  are  nut  in  the  way  of  If  we  enter  the  cities,  we  find, 
any  profitable  trade,  and  with  whom  that  fince  the  revolution,  the  owners 
money  is  fcarce,  becaufe  they  have  of  houfes  and  lots  of  ground  have 
nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  had  their  intereft  vallly  augmented 
it  ;  and  it  is  always  in  the  power  in  value ;  rents  have  rifen  to  an  a- 
cf  a  fmall  number  to  make  a  great  llonilhing  height,  and  thence  encou- 
clamour.  But  let  us  take  a  cool  ragement  to  increafe  building,  which 
view  of  the  general  Rate  of  our  af-  gives  employment  to  an  abundance 
•fairs,  and  perhaps  the  profpeA  will  of  workmen,  as  does  alfo  tlie  increa- 
appear  lefs  gloomy  than  has  been  i-  fedluxuiyandfplendoroflivingofthe 
magined.  inhabitants  thus  made  richer.  Thefe 

The  great  hufinefs  of  the  conti-  workmen  all  demand  and  obtain 
nent  is  agriculture.  For  one  arti-  much  higher  wages  than  any  other 
fan  or  merchant,  I  fuppofe  we  part  of  the  world  would  afford  them, 
have  at  Icall  one  hundred  farmers,  and  are  paid  in  ready  money.  This 
by  far  the  greateft  part  cultivators  mult  of  people,  therefore,  do  not, 
of  their  own  fertile  lands;  from  or  ought  not,  to  complain  of  hard 
whence  many  of  them  draw  not  times ;  and  they  make  a  very  con- 
only  food  neceffary  for  their  fub-  fiderable  part  of  the  city  iuhabi- 
fiilence,  but  the  materials  of  their  tants. 

clothing,  fo  as  to  need  very  few  fo-  At  the  diftance  I  live  from  our 
reign  fupplics  ;  while  they  have  a  American  filheries,  I  cannot  fpeak 
furplus  of  produttions  to  difpofe  of,  of  them  with  any  certainty  ;  but  1 
whereby  wealth  is  gradually  accu-  have  not  heard  that  the  labour  of 
Ululated.  Such  has  been  the  good-  the  valuable  race  of  men  employed 
iicfs  of  Divine  Providence  to  thefe  in  them  is  worfe  paid,  or  that  they 
regions,  and  fo  favourable  the  cli-  meet  with  lefs  fuceefs  than  they  did 
mate,  that  lince  the  three  or  four  before  the  revolution.  The  whale 
years  of  hardlhips  in  the  firlt  fettle-  men  indeed  have  been  deprived  of  one 
ment  ol  our  fiithers  here,  a  famine  market  fur  their  oil ;  but  another,  I 
or  Icarcity  has  never  been  heard  of  hear,  is  opening  for  them,  which  it 
amongll  us;  cn  the  central \,  though  is  hoped  may  be  equally  advanta¬ 
geous. 
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j?o«:  And  the  demand  is  con- 
ttantly  incrcafin^  for  their  fperma- 
ccti  candles,  which  therefore  bear  a 
much  higher  price  than  formerly. 

There  remain  the  merchants  and 
(hopkeepers.  Of  thefe,  though  they 
make  bat  a  fmall  part  of  the  whole 
nation,  the  number  is  conliderable  ; 
too  great  indeed  for  the  bufinefs  they 
arc  employed  in  ;  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  goods  in  every  country  has 
its  limits.  The  faculties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  is  their  ability  to  buy  and 
pay,  is  equal  only  to  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  merchandife.  If  merchants 
calculate  amifs  on  this  proportion, 
and  import  too  much,  they  will  of 
courfe  find  the  fale  dull  for  the  o- 
verplus,  and  fome  of  them  will  fay 
that  trade  languifiics.  They  fiiould, 
and  doubtlefs  will,  grow  wifer  by  ex¬ 
perience,  and  import  lefs.  if  too 
many  artificers  and  farmers  turn 
Ihopkeepers,  the  whole  quantity  of 
that  bufinefs  divided  amongft  them, 
may  afford  too  fmall  a  lhare  for 
each,  and  occafion  complaints  that 
trading  is  dead  ;  they  may  all  fup- 
pofe,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fcarcity 
of  money,  while,  in  fad,  it  is  not 
fo  much  from  the  fewnefs  of  buy¬ 
ers,  as  from  the  cxceffive  number  of 
fellers  that  the  mifehief  arifes ;  and 
if  every  fhopkeeper,  farmer,  and 
mechanic,  would  return  to  the  ufe 
of  his  plough  and  working  tools, 
there  would  remain  of  widows  and 
other  women  (hopkeepers  fufficient 
for  the  bufinefs,  which  might  then 
afford  them  a  comfortable  mainte¬ 
nance. 

Whoever  has  travelled  through  the 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  obfer- 
ved  how  fmall  is  the  proportion  of 
people  in  affluence  or  eafy  circum- 
flances  there,  compared  with  thofe 
in  poverty  and  mifery  ;  the  few  rich 
and  haughty  landlords,  the  multitude 
of  poor  abjed  rack-rented,  tythc- 
paying  tenants,  and  half  paid  and 
half  Itarved  ragged  labourers  ;  and 
»*ew»  iicre  the  happy  mediocrity  that 


fo  generally  prevlils  throughout 
thefe  States,  where  the  cultivator 
works  for  himlelf,  and  fupports  his 
family  in  deceiif  plenty  ;  will,  me- 
thinks,  fee  abundant  reafon  to  blels 
Divine  Providence  for  the  evident 
and  great  difference  in  our  favour, 
and  be  convinced,  that  no  nation 
known  to  us  enjoys  a  greater  lhare 
of  human  felicity. 

It  is  true,  that  in  fume  of  the 
States  there  are  parties  and  dilcord ; 
hut  let  us  look  back,  and  aik  if  we 
were  ever  without  them  ?  !}uch  will 
cxill  wherever  there  is  liberty  ;  and 
perhaps  they  help  to  prelervc  it.  By 
the  coHifiou  of  different  fentiments, 
fparks  of  truth  are  (Iruck  out,  aiul 
political  light  is  obtained.  'I'he  dif¬ 
ferent  fadions  which  at  prefent  di¬ 
vide  us,  aim  all  at  the  public  good  ; 
the  diifeiences  are  only  about  the 
various  modes  of  promoting  it. 
Things,  adions,  meafures,  and  ob- 
jeds  of  all  kinds,  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  minds  of  men  in  fuch  a  va¬ 
riety  of  lights,  that  it  is  not  pof- 
fihle  we  Ihould  all  think  alike  at 
the  fame  time  on  every  fubjed,  when 
hardly  the  fame  man  retains  at  all 
times  the  fame  ideas  of  it.  Parties 
are  therefore  the  common  lot  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  ours  are  by  no  means 
.  mifehievous  or  lefs  beneficial  than 
thofe  of  other  countries,  nations, 
and  ages,  enjoying  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  the  great  blefling  of  political 
liberty. 

Some  indeed  among  ns  are  not  fo 
much  grieved  for  tiie  prefent  Hate 
of  our  affairs,  as  apprthenfive  for 
tlic  future.  The  giowth  of  luxury 
alarms  them,  and  they  think  we  are 
from  that  alone  in  the  high  road  to 
ruin.  They  obferve,  that  no  reve¬ 
nue  is  fufficient  without  oeconomy, 
and  that  the  moil  plentiful  income 
of  a  whole  people  from  the  natural 
produdions  of  their  country,  may 
be  diffipated  in  vain  and  needlefs  ex- 
peiices,  and  poverty  be  introrluced 
in  the  place  of  affluence.  This  may 
K  2  be 
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be  pnflible.  It,  however,  rarely  their  own  produAion,  but  thofie  of 
happens ;  for  there  feems  to  be  in  every  nation  under  heaven ;  we 
every  nation  a  greater  proportion  of  bought  and  conftimed  them,  and  yet 
induftry  and  frugality,  which  tend  we  flourifhed  and  grew  rich.  At 
to  enrich,  than  of  idlenefs  and  pro-  prefent  our  independent  government 
digality,  which  occafion  poverty  ;  may  do  what  we  could  not  then  do, 
fo  that  upon  the  whole  there  is  a  difeourage  by  heavy  duties,  or  pre- 
continual  accunnulation.  Retleff  vent  by  prohibitions,  fuch  impor* 
what  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  tations,  and  thereby  grow  richer ; 
Britain,  were  in  the  time  of  the  if  indeed,  which  may  admit  of  dif- 
Komans,  inhabited  by  people  little  putc,  the  defire  of  adorning  our- 
richcr  than  our  favages,  and  coiifi-  fclves  with  fine  clothes,  &c.  is  not, 
der  the  wealth  they  at  prefent  pof  by  flrongly  inciting  to  labour  and 
fefs,  in  numerous  well-built  cities,  indufiry,  the  occafion  of  producing  a 
improved  farms,  rich  moveables,  ma>  greater  value  than  is  confumed  in  the 
gazines  (locked  with  valuable  ma>  gratification  of  that  defire. 
nufaAures,  to  fay  nothing  of  plate.  The  agriculture  and  filheries  of 
jewels,  and  coined  money  ;  and  all  the  United  States  are  the  great  fonr- 
this  notwithilanding  their  bad,  wade-  ces  of  our  incrcafing  wealth.  He 
ful,  plundering  government,  and  that  puts  a  feed  into  the  earth  it 
their  mad  deftruftive  wars  ;  and  yet  recompenfed  perhaps  by  receiving 
luxury  and  extravagant  living  has  forty  out  of  it ;  and  he  who  draws  a 
never  fuffered  much  reftraint  in  thofe  fi(h  out  of  our  waters,  draws  up  a 
countries —  Then  confider  the  great  piece  of  filvcr. 
proportion  of  indufirious  and  frugal  Let  us  (and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
farmers  inhabiting  the  interior  parts  we  (hall)  be  attentive  to  thefe  ;  and 
of  ihcfc  American  States,  and  of  then  the  power  of  rivals,  with  all 
whom  the  body  of  our  nation  con-  their  rellraining  and  prohibiting  a£ls, 
fills,  and  whether  it  is  polfible  that  cannot  much  hurt  us.  We  are 
the  luxury  of  our  fea- ports  can  be  fons  of  the  earth  and  feas  ;  and, 
,  fufficient  to  ruin  fuch  a  country.  If  like  Anteus  in  the  fable,  if  in  wrell- 
the  imponation  of  foreign  luxuries  ling  with  a  Hercules  we  now  and 
could  ruin  a  people,  we  (hould  pro-  then  receive  a  fall,  the  touch  of 
bably  have  been  ruined  long  ago  ;  our  parents  will  communicate  to  us 
for  the  Britifh  nation  claimed  a  right,  frclh  llrengih  and  vigour  to  renew 
and  praftifed  it,  of  importing  among  the  conted. 
us,  not  only  the  fuperfiuities  of 
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MSavary,  in  his  letters  from  not  prevent  them  from  ufing  every 
*  (lately  publifhed),  ob-  poffihlc  effort ;  and  their  efforts  are 

ferves,  that  the  Egyptian  women,  tn  general  fuccefsful.  As  an  in- 
although  generally  tender  and  ti-  (lance  of  this  trait  of  their  charac- 
mid,  become  bold  and  ungovernable  ter,  he  gives  us  the  following  (lory, 
when  the  paffion  of  love  happens  to 

take  poffeffron  of  them.  Guards,  Hassan,  an  old  jealous  Turk, 
locks,  and  bars,  prove  then  but  ftcble  having  married  a  beautiful  young 
obftacles  to  the  violence  of  their  de^  Georgian  hardly  fixteen  years  of 
fires.  Impending  death  itfclf  can-  age,  he  was  anxious  to  keep  her 
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from  being  fccn  :  but  how  feeble  a 
barrier  was  this  to  all  powerful  love ! 
The  Turk  was  extremely  rich,  and 
mailer  of  a  beautitul  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rofetta.  He  had 
a  moll  magnificent  garden  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  that  city, 
where  he  permitted  the  young  Ge- 
mile  (this  was  the  name  of  his  wife) 
to  walk  of  an  evening,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  frelh  air.  Several  Hawes  of 
both  fexes  always  attended  her.  The 
men  were  placed  as  centinels  at  the 
gates  and  along  the  walls,  the  wo¬ 
men  attended  her  within  the  garden. 
— The  delightful  walks  of  orange- 
trees  had^  no  charms  for  her ;  the 
foft  murmuring  llreams,  the  freih 
verdure  of  the  fields,  the  tender 
notes  of  the  nightingale,  only  added 
to  her  melancholy.  The  flowers 
feemed  to  be  deprived  of  their  fra¬ 
grance,  and  without  relllh  Ihe  tailed 
of  the  moll  delicious  fruits.  The 
pleafures  Ihe  enjoyed  in  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  her  women  ferved  only  to  in- 
creafe  her  pain.  One  evening  as 
Ihc  was  walking,  veiled,  and  attended 
by  her  Haves,  Howly  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  her  way  to  the  garden, 
Ihe  perceived  an  European,  who  had 
lately  come  to  Rofetta.  Hisdrefs*, 
fo  different  from  that  of  the  Turks, 
made  her  foon  particularly  remark 
hiiiu  His  countenance,  adorned 
with  the  florid  complexion  of  youth, 
as  yet  untarnilhed  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  her 
heart ;  fhe  palTed  him  Howly  and 
dropped  her  fan  f,  that  Hie  might 
have  a  pretence  to  Hop  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  She  attraded  his  attention, 
and  his  tender  glances  penetrated  her 
heart.  The  air,  the  figure,  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  Hranger, 
made  a  deep  impreflion  on  her  mind. 
The  impofilhiliiy  of  fpeaking  to 
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him,  and  the  fear  of  never  again 
feeing  him,  now  opened  to  her  eyes 
the  mifery  of  her  fiti^ation,  and  ren¬ 
dered  her  fenfible  of  a  paflion,  which, 
from  the  contlraint  in  which  fhe  li¬ 
ved,  was  the  more  likely  to  become 
ungovernable.  As  foon  as  fhe  en¬ 
tered  the  fhady  grove  flic  quitted  the 
troublefome  crowd  ;  and  taking  alide 
one  of  her  women  in  whom  Ihe  could 
place  confidence,  ‘  Did  you  obferve,* 
faid  fhe,  *  the  young  ilrangcr  ?  what 
vivacity  in  his  ey es !  what  looks  did  he 
direA  towards  me !  O  my  friend, 
my  dear  Zefte,  1  befeech  you  go  and 
find  him ;  tell  him  that  he  muR 
come  to-morrow  evening  under  the 
orange-trees  which  border  the  gar¬ 
den  on  the  fide  of  the  wood  where 
the  wall  is  lead  high ;  tell  him  1 
want  to  fee  him,  to  converfe  with 
him ;  only  let  him  be  careful  to  a- 
▼oid  the  notice  of  my  unrelenting 
guards.’  The  meffage  was  punc¬ 
tually  delivered.  1  he  European 
raflily  promifed  ;  but  the  dangers  to 
which  he  would  be  expofed  prevent¬ 
ed  him.  The  Have,  difguifed  like  a 
merchant’s  wife,  went  in  fcarch  of 
him  a  fecond  time,  and  demanded  of 
him  why  he  had  broken  his  promife. 
He  made  a  thoufand  excufes,  and 
fixed  upon  a  didant  day,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  time  maturely  to 
confidcr  the  matter.  Reflexion  got 
the  better  of  his  inclination  ;  the 
dread  of  being  empaled  damped  his 
courage  ;  he  came  not  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  Zcft6  again  returned  to 
him  ;  and  after  many  reproaches, 
told  him  of  the  paflion  her  midrefb 
entertained  for  him,  and  the  difguft 
(he  had  conceived  at  the  old  Haflan. 
She  deferibed  to  him  the  charms,  the 
beauty,  and  the  misfortunes  of  a 
young  woman  torn  from  her  parents, 
and  fold  to  a  Barbarian.  The  yonng 
man. 


*  The  Europuns  may  wear  their  own  drefs  in  Rofetta ;  but  if  they  leave  the  cky  in 
that  attire  they  nin  a  rifle. 

I  The  Egyptians  carry  ton  made  of  feathers,  fjgread  into  the  form  of  a  feraicircle,  in  a 
wooden  ba^e. 
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man,  ildignled  with  tier  ^cfcrlption, 
(wore  that  the  next  day  he  would  be 
in  the  arbour  an  hour  after  the  fet- 
ting  of  the  fun. 

The  beautiful Gemilc,  always  fan* 
giiine  though  always  deceived,  had 
juft  come  from  the  bath.  Her  long 
black  hair,  interfperfed  with  pearls, 
flowed  down  her  back  in  graceful 
and  luxuriant  ringlets.  She  was  per¬ 
fumed  with  the  inoft' precious  eflen- 
ces  A  rich  embroidered  girdle  fur- 
rounded  her  waift,  and  ferved  to  fa¬ 
llen  her  fingle  veftment  ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  of  the  fineft  and  thinneft  texture, 
accommodated  itfclf  eafily  to  her 
lhape,  and  marked  every  contour 
with  precifion.  She  had  laid  afidc 
her  veil,  and  wore  a  light  Indian  tur¬ 
ban  adorned  with  brilliants.  Thus 
cquipt,  and  blooming  in  all  the  gra¬ 
ces  of  youth,  (he  yet  feared  that  (he 
was  not  fufficiently  beautiful.  She 
waited  with  impatience ;  one  while 
fhe  walked  on  with  a  quick  ftep — 
then  Ihe  would  fuddenly  ftop,  or 
wantonly  ftretch  herfclf  among  the 
flowers.  At  the  Icaft  noife  Ihe 
ftarted,  and  caft  a  wifhful  eye  all  a- 
round.  The  fun  had  now  difap- 
peared,  the  ftars  began  to  fparkle  ; 
the  night,  fo  beautiful  in  that  cli¬ 
mate,  the  night,  whofe  delicious  cool- 
nefs  repairs  the  enervated  ftreogth, 
and  reitores  to  the  foul  all  its  e- 
nergy,  had  fpread  its  fable  cur¬ 
tain  over  the  creation,  and  deeply 
(haded  the  bower  of  the  lovc-fick 
Gemile.  Every  breath  of  wind  that 
(hook  the  leaves  of  the  trees  extin- 
guifhed  or  reanimated  in  her  breall 
hope  and  fear  alternately.  Uncer¬ 
tainty,  the  torment  of  lovers,  made 
her  fuffer  at  once  a  thoufand  ills. 

The  time  for  returning  to  the  city 
was  now  come.  She  taw  hcrfelf  dc- 
(Ceived  for  the  third  time.  Fury 
took  place  of  the  fentiments  of  af- 
feftion — (he  breathed  nothing  ‘but 
vengeance  ;  (he  was  upon  the  point 
#f  ordering  the  deftrudtion  of  a  per¬ 


jured  wretch  ;  but  her  feelings  pre¬ 
vailed  over  her  vanity,  and  hope  and 
defire  foon  extingui(hrd  her  rage. 

*  No,’  faid  (he,  ‘  that  he  may  not 
die,  go  my  dear  Zeft6,  go  and  car¬ 
ry  to  him  the  words  of  peace.  Re¬ 
move  his  fears,  paint  to  him  my  love, 
that  he  may  yet  come  and  know  the 
value  of  it.’ 

Zefte  returned  to  the  European  : 
(he  calmed  his  alarms,  reprefented 
in  (Irong  colours  the  aflfedlion  of  her 
miftrefs,  and  the  happinefs  (he  of¬ 
fered  him.  The  imprudent  young 
man,  incapable  of  rcfifting  their  fc- 
ducing  defcrlption,  again  made  new 
promifes  ;  but  was  Icarcely  left  to 
himfclf  when  the  image  of  an  ig¬ 
nominious  death  again  made  him 
violate  his  ra(h  oaths.  Patience  it- 
felf  has  its  limits;  that  of  Gcmi- 
16  lalled  long.  For  nine  months 
had  (he  folicited  an  interview  with 
a  man  whom  (he  had  only  feen  for 
a  moment ;  (he  had  often  excufed 
him,  although  he  little  deferved  It ; 
her  unfuccelsful  attempts  only  gave 
rife  to  new  ones  ;  and  ihe  could  not 
bear  to  lofc  the  fruit  of  fo  much 
pains.  One  evening  which  (he  had 
fpent  in  tears,  and  in  which  (he  had 
forgotten  hcrfelf  in  the  bower  in 
thinking  of  him  (he  loved,  and 
whofe  image  for  ever  haunted  her, 
the  old  Haffan  became  tired  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  her,  and  treated  her  har(h- 
ly.  1  he  chaim  was  broken  ;  (he 
retired  in  a  rage  to  her  apartment — 
Defpairing  love  at  firft'diftated  no¬ 
thing  but  vengeance  againft  the  Eu¬ 
ropean,  but  afterwards  foftened  the 
rigour  of  the  fentence  which  Gemile 
pronounced  ‘  Liften,’  faid  (he  to  her 
faithful  Zefte ;  ‘  repair  to-morrow 
by  the  rifing  of  the  fun  to  the  per- 
(idious  European,  and  tell  him  from 
me  thefe  laft  words:  Stranger,  when 
1  faw  you,  I  thought  you  polTefled 
of  fenflbility,  and  wlfhed  to  beftow 
my  heart  upon  you.  For  nine 
months  you  have  deceived  me  ;  you 
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hate  made  light  of  perjury.  Take 
care  *,  your  life  is  In  my  power, 
and  1  am  enraged.  To-morrow  Haf- 
fan  fcts  out  for  Fauue  ;  it  will  be 
late  before  he  returns :  1  lhall  pafs 
the  day  in  the  country.  Come  and 
receive  at  my  feet  your  pardon,  or  a 
(lave  (hall  bring  me  your  head.  I 
fwcar  by  the  holy  prophet,  Geinile 
fhall  be  revenged  or  appeafed.’ 

Zefte  faithfully  reported  the  com¬ 
mands  of  her  miltrefs.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  now  no  longer  deliberated. 
The  death  which  promifed  him  plea- 
fure  appeared  to  him  the  moft  eli¬ 
gible  ;  he  made  a  prefent  to  the  flave, 
and  conjured  her  to  calm  the  rage  of 
Gemile ;  and  alTure  her  he  would  not 
fail  to  be  at  the  rendezvous  foou  af¬ 
ter  the  fetting  of  the  fun.  Never- 
thelefs  he  was  not  without  his  fears 
— Might  not  this  be  a  fnare  laid  for 
him  i  would  (he  not  wKh  to  punilh 
fo  many  repeated  difappointments  ? 
did  a  Turkiih  woman  know  the  plea- 
fure  of  forgiving  ?  or  if  (he  did, 
would  her  wounded  pride  allow  her  ? 
The  hour  at  length  arrived — his  a* 

gitation  increafed - a  thoufand 

thoughts  diltradted  his  mind;  but  it 
did  not  fignify — go  he  mud.  The 
idea  of  a  beautiful  woman  waiting 
for  him  fired  his  imagination,  and 
hid  the  danger  from  his  view.  Ha¬ 
ving  previonfly  armed  himfelf,  he 
walked  towards  the  wood  till  he 


reached  the  wall  which  divided  him 
from  the  beautiful  Georgian.  His 
heart  began  to  palpitate;  and  latii- 
fied  that  no  one  faw  him,  he  leaped 
over  the  wall  into  the  garden.  At 
his  appearance  two  women  darted 
up  and  appeared  frightened ;  he 
dood  motionlcfs.  One  of  them 
(it  was  Gemile)  dretched  out  her 
hand  to  him  and  removed  his  fears. 
He  walked  towards  her  and  fell  pro- 
drate  at  her  feet ;  (he  kindly  railed 
him  from  the  ground,  made  a  fign» 
and  her  (lave  difappeared.  ‘  Stran¬ 
ger,*  faid  (he  to  him,  *  why  have 
you  deceived  me  fo  long — you  do  not 
love  me  then  i‘  *  Pardon,  beautiful 
Gemile,  the  fear  which  has  prevent¬ 
ed  me  till  this  moment;  but  i  fall  at 
your  feet  to  make  atonement  for 
your  wrongs.'  She  wi(hed  to  renew 
her  reproaches,  but  they  died  upon 
her  lips.  She  took  the  trembling 
youth  by  the  hand,  and  condu(ded 
him  into  a  thick  bower  of  orange- 
trees.  The  filver  moon  enlightened 
the  foliage ;  the  verdant  turf  was 
drewed  with  (lowers  ;  the  delightful 
perfumes  of  the  plants  overwhelm¬ 
ed  the  fenfes  with  inexpreflible  de¬ 
light  ;  the  thin  filken  habit  of  the 
beautiful  Gemile  hardly  concealed 
her  charms;  the  moments  were  pre¬ 
cious  ;  and  hidory  adds,  that  the 
two  lovers  knew  well  how  to  make 
ufe  of  them. 


Some  Particulars  concerning  the  Life  and  Character  of  Captain  Cook  .•  By 
David  Samwell,  Surgeon  to  the  Difeovery. 


CArTAJS  Cook  was  born  at  Mar- 
ton,  ill  Cleavcland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  York,  a  fmall  village,  didant 
five  miles  fouth-ead  from  Stockton. 
His  name  is  found  in  the  pariih  re- 
gider  in  the  year  1729,  (fo  that 
Captain  King  was  millaken  in  pla¬ 
cing  the  time  of  his  birth  iu  the  year 


1727).  The  cottage  in  which  his 
father  formerly  lived  is  now  decay¬ 
ed,  but  the  fpot  where  it  dood  is 
dill  (hown  to  drangers.  A  gentle¬ 
man  is  now  living  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  with  whom  the  old  man 
formerly  worked  as  a  common  day- 
labourer  in  the  fields.  However,  tho* 
placed 


•  A  Turkiih  lady  can  calily  procure  the  a£i3inati®a  of  »  fi/nnr.  or  even  punilh  him 
capitally;  her  will  !• 
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placed  in  this  humble  (lation,  he 
gave  his  fon  a  common  fehoobedu- 
cation,  and  at  an  early  age  placed 
him  apprentice  with  one  Mr  Saun* 
derfon  a  (hopkeeper  at  Staith  (al¬ 
ways  pronounced  Steers), a  fmall  fi(h- 
ing  town  on  the  Yorkihire  coaft,  a 
bout  nine  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Whitby.  The  bufinefs  is  now  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  fon  of  Mr  Saunder- 
fon  in  the  fame  (hop,  which  1  had 
the  curiofity  to  vifit  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  In  that  fituation  young 
Cook  did  not  continue  long  before 
he  quitted  it  in  difgud  ;  and,  as  of¬ 
ten  happens  in  the  like  cafes,  betook 
himfelf  to  the  fta. — Whitby  being  a 
neigh  curing  fca-port,  readily  of¬ 
fered  him  an  opportunity  to  purfue 
his  inclination  ;  and  theie  we  find 
he  bound  himfelf  apprentice  for  nine 
years,  in  the  coal  trade,  to  one  Mr 
John  Walker,  now  living  in  South 
Whitby.  In  this  employ  he  after¬ 
wards  became  mate  of  a  (hip ;  in 
which  ftation  having  continued  fome 
time,  he  had  the  offer  of  being  ma- 
fter,  which  he  refufed,  as  it  feems  he 
had  at  that  time  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  navy.  Accordingly,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1 755, 
he  entered  on  board  the  Eagle  of 
fixty  four  guns;  and  in  a  Ihort  time 
after  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  that  ihip; 
a  circumftance  that  muff  not  be  paf- 
fed  unnoticed,  as  it  proved  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  future  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  of  Captain  Cook.  His  un¬ 
common  merit  did  not  long  efcape 
the  obfervarion  of  that  difccrning 
officer,  who  promoted  him  to  the 
quarter  deck,  and  ever  after  patro¬ 
nized  him  with  fuch  zeal  and  atten¬ 
tion,  as  muff  reflect  the  higheft  ho¬ 
nour  upon  his  charader.  I'o  Sir 
Hugh  Pallifer  is  the  world  indebted, 
for  having  firft  noticed,  in  an  obfeure 
fituation,  and  afterwards  brought 
forward  in  life,  the  greateff  nautical 
genius  that  ever  any  age  or  country 
has  produced.  In  lire  year  >758, 
i. 


we  find  him  maffer  of  the  Northum¬ 
berland,  then  in  America,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Colville-  It  was 
there,  he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that 
during  a  hard  winter  he  firft  read 
Euclid,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ffudy  of  affronomy  and  the  mathe¬ 
matics;  in  which  he  made  no  incon- 
fiderable  progrefs,  alliffcd  only  by 
his  own  ingenuity  and  induffry.  At 
the  time  he  thus  found  means  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  Improve  his  mind,  and  to 
fupply  the  deficiency  of  an  early  e- 
ducation,  he  was  conffantly  engaged 
in  the  mo.t  bufy  and  a^Ive  feenes  of 
the  war  in  America.  At  the  fiege 
of  Quebec,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  made 
him  known  to  Sir  Charles  Saunders, 
who  committed  to  his  charge  the 
condudtiiig  of  the  boats  to  the  attack 
of  Mount  Morcnci,  and  the  embar¬ 
kation  that  fcalcd  the  heights  of  A- 
braham.  He  was  alfo  employed  to 
examine  the  paffage  of  the  river  St 
Laurence,  and  to  lay  buoys  for  the 
dlreflion  of  the  men  of  war.  In 
fhort,  in  w’hatevcr  related  to  the  re- 
du£lion  of  that  place  in  the  naval  de¬ 
partment,  he  had  a  principal  ffiare ;  and 
conducted  himfelf  fo  well  through¬ 
out  the  whole,  as  to  recommend 
himfelf  to  the  commander  in  chief. 
At  the  conclufion  of  the  war.  Sir 
Hugh  Pallifer  having  the  command 
of  the  Newfoundland  ftation,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  furvey  that  illand  and 
the  coaft  of  Labradore,  and  gave 
him  the  Grenville  brig  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  How  well  he  performed  that 
fervice,  the  charts  he  has  publiftied 
afford  a  fuffirient  teflimony.  In  that 
employment  he  continued  till  the 
year  1767,  when  the  well-known 
voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  for  obfer- 
ving  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  and  ma¬ 
king  difeoveries  in  that  vaft  ocean, 
was  planned.  Lord  Hawke,  who 
then  prefided  at  the  admiralty,  was 
ftrongly  folicited  to  give  the  com¬ 
mand  of  that  expedition  to  Mr  A- 
lexander  Dalrymple  ;  but  through 
the  iotereft  of  bis  friend  Sir  Hugh 
Pal- 
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t’allifefi  Captain  Cook  rained  the 
appointment,  together  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  It  was  Itlpulatedy 
that  on  hia  return  he  (hould,  if  he 
chofc  it,  again  hold  thr  place  of  fur* 
eeyor  in  Newfonndland,  and  that 
his  family  fliould  be  provided  fori 
in  cafe  of  any  aceident  to  himfelf. 

He  failed  from  England  in  tbtf 
Endeavour  in  the  year  ac¬ 

companied  by  Mr  Banka  and  Dr 
Solandcr,  and  returned  in  1771  ; 
after  having  circumnavigated  the 
gtobe>  made  fcveral  important  dif> 
eoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  and  ex¬ 
plored  the  idands  of  New  Zealand, 
and  great  part  of  the  coaft  of  New 
Holland.  The  (kill  and  ability  with 
which  he  condudlcd  this  expedition, 
ranked  hit  name  high  as  a  naviga¬ 
tor,  and  could  not  fail  of  recom¬ 
mending  him  to  that  great  patron 
of  nav^  merit,  the  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  who  then  preOded  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  matter  and 
commander,  and  a  (hoit  time  after- 
«*ards  appointed  to  conduct  ano¬ 
ther  exp^ition  to  the  Pacific  O- 
cean,  in  fearch  of  the  foppofed  fou- 
thern  contirrent.  In  this  fecond 
Voyage  he  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  determined  the  non-exittence 
of  a  fouthem  continent,  and  added 
many  valuable  difeoveriea  to  thofe  he 
had  before  made  in  the  South  Sea. 
His  own  account  of  it  is  before  the 
public  ;  and  he  is  no  lefs  admired 
for  the  accuracy  and  extenfive  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  has  difplaycd  in  that 
work,  than  for  his  (kill  and  intrepi¬ 
dity  in  condu61ing  the  expedition. 
On  his  return  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  pod  captain,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  captains  ofGrcen- 
tvlch  Hofpital.  In  that  retirement 
he  did  not  continue  long ;  for  an 
active  life  heft  fuiting  his  difpofi- 
tion,  he  offered  his  fervices  to  con- 
duA  a  third  expedition  to  the  South 
Sea,  which  was  then  in  agitation, 
IV.  N»  a«. 
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in  order  to  explore  a  northern  paf- 
fage  from  Europe  to  Afia  i  in  this 
he  unfortunately  lott  his  life,  but 
not  till  he  had  fully  accomplifhed 
the  ohjeA  of  his  voyage. 

The  charaAcr  of  Captain  Cook 
will  be  bett  exemplified  by  the  fer¬ 
vices  he  has  performed,  which  are 
univerfaliy  known,  and  have  rank¬ 
ed  his  name  above  that  of  any  na¬ 
vigator  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  4 
mind  vigorous  and  comprehenfive, 
which  in  his  riper  years  he  had  cul¬ 
tivated  with  care  and  Induftry.  His 
general  knowledge  was  exteofive  and 
various :  in  that  of  his  own  profef- 
fion  he  was  unequalled.  With  a 
clear  judgment,  ttrotig  mafciilinC 
fenfe,  and  the  moft  determined  re- 
iblution  )  with  a  genius  peculiarly 
turned  for  enterprife,  he  pUrfued 
his  objeA  with  unihaken  perfere- 
rance vigilant  and  aAive  in  an  e- 
minent  degree  } — eool  and  intrepid 
among  dangers  |  patient  and  firttx 
under  difficulties  and  diftrefs  1  fer¬ 
tile  in  expedients;  great  and  origi¬ 
nal  in  all  his  defigns ;  aAIve  and  re- 
folved  In  carrying  them  Into  execu^ 
tion  ;  tbefc  qu^itics  rendered  him 
the  animating  fpirit  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  in  every  fituation  he  ftoorf 
unrivalled  and  aldne ;  on  him  all 
eyes  were  turned  ;  he  was  our  lead¬ 
ing  ftar,  which  at  its  fetting  left 
us  involved  in  darknefs  and  derpairi 
His  conftitution  was  ftrong,  his 
mode  of  living  temperate :  whr 
Captain  King  (hould  not  fuppofe 
temperance  as  great  a  virtue  in  him 
as  in  any  other  man,  1  am  unable 
to  guefs.  He  had  no  repugnance  to 
good  living  ;  hc  always  kept  a  good 
table,  though  be  could  bear  the 
reverfr  without  murmuring.  He 
was  a  modett  man,  and  rather  bafh- 
ful  ;  of  an  agreeable  lively  eonver- 
fation,  fcnfible  and  intelligent.  In 
his  temper  he^was  fomewhat  hally, 
but  of  a  dilpofiUon  the  moft  friend- 
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]y,  benevolent,  and  humane.  His 
perfon  was  above  fix  feet  high  ;  and 
though  a  good-looking  man,  he  was 
plain  both  in  addrefs  and  appear¬ 
ance.  His  head  was  fmall ;  his 
hair,  which  was  of  a  dark  brown, 
he  wore  tied  behind.  His  face  was 
full  of  expreflion  ;  his  nofc  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  ihaped ;  his  eyes,  which 
were  fmall  and  of  a  brown  call, 
were  quick  and  piercing ;  his  eye¬ 
brows  prominent,  which  gave  his 
countenance  all  together  an  air  of 
aullerity. 

He  was  beloved  by  his  people, 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  fa¬ 
ther,  and  obeyed  his  commands  with 
alacrity.  The  confidence  we  placed 
in  him  was  unremitting ;  our  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  great  talents  un¬ 
bounded  ;  our  efteem  for  his  good 
qualities  affedionate  and  fincere. 

In  exploring  unknown  countries, 
the  dangers  he  had  to  encounter 
were  various  and  uncommon.  On 
fuch  occafiont,  he  always  difplayed 
great  prefence  of  mind,  and  a  (leady 
perfeverance  in  purluit  of  his  objed. 
The  acquifition  he  has  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  globe  is  immenfe, 
befides  improving  the  art  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  enriching  the  fcience  of  na- 
tnral  philofophy. 

He  was  remarkably  diilinguifhed 
for  the  adivity  of  his  mind  :  it  was 
that  which  enabled  him  to  pay  an 
unwearied  attention  to  every  objed 


of  the'fervice.  The  ftrid  econo¬ 
my  he  obferved  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  (hip’s  ftorcs,  and  the  unre¬ 
mitting  care  he  employed  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  health  of  his 
people,  were  the  caufes  that  enabled 
him  to  profecute  difeoveries  in  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  globe,  for  fuch  a 
length  of  time  as  had  been  deemed 
impradicablc  by  former  navigators. 
The  method  he  difeovered  for  prefer- 
ving  the  health  of  feamen,  in  long 
voyages,  will  tranfmit  his  name  to 
pofierity  as  the  friend  and  benefac¬ 
tor  of  mankind  ;  the  fuccefs  which 
attended  it,  afforded  this  truly  great 
man  mure  fatisfadion  than  the  di- 
(linguiflied  fame  that  attended  his 
difeoveries. 

England  has  been  unanimous  in 
her  tribute  of  applaufe  to  his  vir¬ 
tues,  and  all  Europe  has  borne  tefti- 
mony  to  his  merit.  There  is  hardly 
a  corner  of  the  earth,  however  re¬ 
mote  and  favage,  that  will  not  long 
remember  his  benevolence  and  hu¬ 
manity.  The  grateful  Indian,  in 
time  to  come,  pointing  to  the  herds 
grazing  his  fertile  plains,  will  relate 
to  his  children  how  the  firft  flock  of 
them  was  introduced  into  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  the  name  of  Cook  will  be 
remembered  among  thofe  benign 
fpirits,  whom  they  woWhip  as  the 
fource  of  every  good,  and  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  every  bleffing. 
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The  Count  deVcrgcnnes,former- 
ly  known  by  the  name  of  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Vergennes  whilfl  he  was  ambaifa- 
dor  at  Condantinople,  is  the  young- 
e(l  fon  of  a  prefident  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  *  of  Dijon  (which  place  an- 
fwers  to  the  rank  of  a  judge  in  this 
count)  y).  His  family  name  is  Cra- 


vier,  and  his  anceflors,  for  feverai 
generations,  have  ranked  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  amonll  the  noblcffe  de  robe 
(gentlemen  of  the  law).  His  eldell 
brother,  who  has  lately  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  an  ambaifador 
to  Switzerland,  was  himfelf  prefi¬ 
dent  of  the  fame  court,  till  the  pro- 

mo- 


The  idea  of  a  Biitifli  parliament  diSera  very  much.  The  one  is  entuelj  a  political 
hocy,  and  the  other  is  merely  a  court  of  judicature. 
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motion  of  his  brother  to  the  miniftry 
of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr  de  Vergennes  receired  the 
firft  rudiments  in  politics  from  Mr 
de  Chavigny  his  uncle,  a  man 
known  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen> 
tury  as  the  firft  politician  in  £u* 
rope. — After  having  been  employed 
in  feveral  emballies,  Mr  de  Chavig* 
ny  was  confulted  by  the  French  mi¬ 
niftry  in  every  occurrence  where  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  were  requi- 
fite.  Mr  de  Vergennes  was  brought 
up  under  the  tuition  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  negotiator,  who  died  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  96.  His  ne¬ 
phew,  Count  de  Vergennes,  is  now 
about  65  years  old. 

Count  de  Maurepas,  who  has  late¬ 
ly  been  above  ten  years  the  firft  mi- 
nifter  of  France,  after  having  been 
twenty-five  years  in  exile,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  twenty  years  a  minifter, 
was  the  bofom  friend  of  Mr  de  Cha- 
vigny.  He  appointed  Count  de 
Vergennes  to  the  refidence  of  Treves 
(Triers),  which  was  his  firft  ap¬ 
pointment  ;  then  to  the  diet  of  Ra- 
tifbon ;  from  whence  he  was  re¬ 
called  after  his  patron’s  difmiflioR, 
but  foot!  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
cmbafTy  of  Conftantinople.  Sunk 
in  a  kind  of  oblivion  in  the  Tur- 
kifh  empire,  Mr  de  Comte  de  Ver¬ 
gennes  employed  the  time  he  pafled 
there  in  (ludy  ;  and  has  been  often 
heard  to  declare,  that  he  is  indebted 
to  that  kind  of  confinement  for  all 
his  political  knowledge. 

The  war  between  the  Rufllans 
and  the  Turks  being  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  France,  whenever  there  is 
any  difpute  on  the  continent,  Mr  le 
Comte  de  Vergennes,  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  late  German  war,  em¬ 
broiled  fo  well  the  Divan  and  the 
Cabinet  of  Peterfburgh,  and  has  left 
fo  good  inftru£lions  to  his  fuccefTors, 
that,  ever  fince  that  time,  the  Di- 
Van  has  been  entirely  fubfervient  to 
the  views  of  Fraace,  whenever  flic 


has  had  occafion  to  prevent  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Northern  Confederacy 
againft  her  allies.  Three  fuccefsful 
attempts  of  Mr  de  Vergennes  have 
flamped  his  plans  with  the  admira¬ 
tion,  if  not  the  approbation,  of  all 
the  world. 

During  his  refidence  at  Conftan-  . 
tinople,  Mr  de  Vergennes  was  united 
to  a  Grecian  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  talents,  by  whom  he  has  had 
two  Tons,  who  are  both  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  line. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  years, 
whilft  Mr  deChoifeul  was  the  firft  mi¬ 
nifter  of  France,  the  Count  de  Ver¬ 
gennes  was  recalled  from  Conftauti- 
nopie  at  his  own  defire,  and  foon 
after  chofen  by  that  minifter,  who 
knew  the  extent  of  confidence  that 
could  be  repofed  in  him,  to  go  to 
Stockholm,  to  detach  certain  men, 
by  his  political  influence,  from  the 
intereft  of  Ruffia.  This  negotia¬ 
tion  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the 
moft  extraordinary  revolution  in  the 
government  of  that  country  which 
we  have  witiiclTcd,  was  eSedfed  br 
that  able  negotiator’s  diredions. 

At  the  death  of  Lewis  XV.  the 
Count  de  Maurepas,  who  was  called 
by  the  prefent  King  to  afCft  him  in 
the  government  of  his  kingdom,  fee¬ 
ing  he  could  not  fupport  long  his  ne¬ 
phew,  the  Duke  d’Aiguillon,  as  mi¬ 
nifter  of  foreign  affairs,  thought  of 
Count  de  Vergennes  to  fucceed  to 
his  department,  and  pointed  him  out 
to  his  fovereign  as  the  propcrelt  man 
to  fill  that  high  employment.  The 
French  monarch  having  an  unbound¬ 
ed  confidence  in  Count  de  Maure¬ 
pas,  though  he  had  the  firmnefs  to 
rejeft  the  Duke  d’Aiguillon,  the 
Count’s  nephew,  for  whom  he  had  a 
perfonal  diflike,  caufed  a  letter  to 
be  written  to  the  Count  de  Vergen¬ 
nes,  then  at  Stockholm,  that  he  was 
appointed  a  Minifter  and  Secretary 
of  State  for  foreign  affairs. 

All  the  world  has  witnelTed,  fince 
L  a  the 
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the  promotion  of  Count  Vecgcnncs  It  has  been  obfervcd.  that  Mr  de 
to  the  ininiftry,  the  feveral  nego>  Vergenncs  is  rather  flow  in  bufl^ 
tiations  which  he  has  undertaken,  nefs  :  but  when  it  is  confidertd  that 
and  in  which  be  has  but  too  well  that  flownels  is  perhaps  the  caufe 
fucceeded  foy  this  country.  The  of  his  conAantly  keeping  to  bufi- 
unfortunate  revolution  of  America,  nefs,  and  that  his  perfpicacity  to 
and  the  difmembering  of  our  cm-  judge  i*  the  refult  of  mature  deli- 
pire  ;  the  detaching  Holland  from  beration,  that  defeA  itfclf  will  ap- 
our  alliance,  and  effeding  an  u-  pear  as  a  (Qualification  in  a  place  of 
rion  of  the  States  General  with  that  confequence. 

France;  (how  Count  de  Vergennes’a  Healthy,  ilrong  in  conflitution, 
qualiheations  and  talents  for  the  high  exceedingly  temperate,  Mr  Ic  Comte 
employment  he  fills  in  his  country.  de  Vergenncs  rides  and  walks  every 
We  need  not  remind  our  readers,  day  for  above  two  hours,  and  dc< 
that,  by  his  being  infirumental  in  votes  aU  the  reft  of  his  time  to  bu« 
the  peace  concluded  between  the  fincfs,  or  to  the  private' enjoyments 
impen  r  and  the  King  of  Prufiia,  of  domeftic  life.  His  circle  of  ac¬ 
count  de  Vergennts  rendered  thufe  quaintance,  which  might  be  the 
fovereigns  neutral  fpedaiors  of  our  moft  extenfivc  in  the  kingdom,  is 
unfortunate  conteft  with  America  ;  exceedingly  circumferibed  by  his 
that,  by  his  exertions,  the  Turkifh  own  choice  ;  and  that  indefatigable 
empire  and  Ruifia  have  been  twice  man  is  feldoin  to  be  feen  any  where 
prevented  from  going  to  war  with-  but  at  his  own  houfe  or  office.  The 
in  thefe  few  years  ;  that  thcAiii\ed  miniftsr  with  whom  he  is  upon  the 
Neutrality  was  planned  by  that  mi-  moft  intimate  footmg  is  the  Minifter 
nifter,  and  their  commerce  greatly  of  Finance  (Mr  de  Calonoe),  being 
proteflcd  by  it  during  the  war.  himfelf  the  fnperinlendant  of  the 
'I'bo  extent  of  the  commercial  con-  Counfel  of  that  department.  With 
cerns  of  France  fince  Count  dc  Ver-  the  other  minifters,  MefTrs  de  Ca- 
gennes’s  acccilion  to  the  miniftry,  is  dries  and  de  Breteuil,  he  is  upou  a 
a  farther  proof  of  his  great  abilities  :  very  cool  footing.  It  msy  even  be 
his  pacific  difpofitions,  and  his  ta-  faid,  that,  in  refpe^  to  the  laft, 
Icnts  for  iiifpiring  with  the  fame  dif-  thciy  difpofitions  arc  in  fone  dc- 
pofitioos  thofe  he  negotiates  with,  grccs  holiile ;  the  Baron,  on  account 
are  peculiarly  remarkable.  of  the  neutral  part  Mr  de  Vergenncs 

Retired  in  a  fuiaU  but  neat  houfe  took  in  Cardinal  dc  Rohan’s  affair, 
near  Verfaillcs,  Mr  de  Vergenncs  is  having  been  exceedingly  offended, 
cunftdiitly  occupied  in  the  dutiesof  his  But  Mrde  Vergenncs  fears  no  enemy, 
(dlicc,  apd  every  day  is  in  conference  and  his  royal  maftcr  liftens  to  no  re- 
witheacliof  thefirft  clerks  in  the  fe-  ports  cither  againft  him  <k  agsinft 
vcial  dtpattinentsintruftedto  his  care.  Marefchal  de  Caftries,  locking  uposy 
Uuawed  by  intrigue,  he  looks  no  them  boiii  as  the  moft  honeft  men 
farther  than  the  line  of  his  duty  to  be  could  put  at  the  head  of  hit  coun^ 
remain  in  place ;  aud  with  all  its  cils.  Ttiis  diferimination  of  the 
ilrength,  a  renowned  party  at  the  French  monarch  is  equally  honour- 
Freiich  court  has  not  been  able  to  able  to  his  Majefty  and  the  two  mi- 
Icflen  him  in  the  opiplan  pf  his  fo-  nifters  who  have  tbs  confldcncc  of 
ye:  sign.  (heir  fovercigu. 
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^ictunt  tf  iht  Lepus  rafillus.  Tarantula,  and  Cervut  Fygargut ;  fr$m  the 
Dc/criptions  hj  the  Rujfian  Petlopphert. 

OF  all  the  little  quadnipcdi  of  clay  foil,  and  are  often  two  feet 
RuQia  that  live  in  the  defarts,  deep,  dug  nearly  perpendicularly  by 


the  pettielf  and  moft  fiiigular  it  the 
dwarf  harct  hpus  pufiUuty  which  is 
DO  larger  than  a  rat,  and  yet  has  all 
the  charaidera  and  nearly  the  colour 
of  the  coiqmon  hare.  This  little  a- 
nimal  lives  folitary  in  places  covered 
with  bufhesand  abounding  In  plants, 
where  it  burrows  in  the  ground,  ha* 
ving  formed  a  pretty  deep  hole,  with 
one  or  more  entrances.  Here  it  lies 
hid  during  the  day,  and  ventures  n- 
broad  only  towards  the  duik  In  quell 
of  its  food.  In  the  evening  and 
at  fun'rif*  it  utters  a  loud  cry,  very 
much  rcfembling  that  of  the  quail, 
and  which  is  heard  feveral  miles  off. 
It  inhabits  the  borders  of  the  river 
Wolga.  Few  of  the  country  people 
are  acquainted  with  it,  or  know 
what  animal  the  cry  proceeds 
which  is  fo  frequently  heard  over  all 
the  country  at  the  approach  of  even* 
ing.  The  female  brings  forth  about 
ffvc  or  fix  young  towards  the  end  of 
May,  which  are  quite  naked  and 
blind  for  feveral  days,  though  tole¬ 
rably  big,  and  their  growth  after¬ 
wards  is  very  rapid.  Thcfc  animals 
during  winter  make  little  galleries 
in  the  turf  below  the  fnow,  for  the 
purpofe  of  procuring  their  food.  In 
fummer  they  prefer  the  leaves  of  the 
cytifus  hirfutm,  and  other  fucculent 
plants,  to  any  other  nourilhment : 
Their  dung  notwithdanding  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dry,  and  rcfemblcs  fmall 
(hot  or  grains  of  pepper.  This  is 
the  fureft  of  all  indications  for  llnd- 
ing  the  burrow  of  the  animal ;  for 
it  generally  depolites  Its  excrement 
in  heaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
hole. 

There  is  a  remarkable  fpecics  of 
tarantufa  found  alfo  on  the  fouthem 
fide  of  the  Wolga.  I’he  holes  of 
are  fousd  in  hclds  «f  a 


the  animals  themfelves  in  unplough - 
cd  land.  They  come  forth  at  night 
to  feek  their  prey.  They  do  not 
feem  to  differ  In  any  refpeft  from  the 
famous  tarantulas  of  Italy,  though 
they  fometimes  exceed  them  in  fizc  ; 
for  they  All  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
entry  to  their  holes,  though  a  man’s 
thumb  may  be  caiily  introduced  into 
them.  However,  in  fpite  of  this 
rcfemblance  to  the  fpider  of  Tarcn- 
tum,  the  dangerous  effsAs  of  this 
Infeft’s  bites  are  unknown  in  thefe 
fouthem  countries,  although  the 
children  divert  themfelves  with  dif- 
lodgliig  them  from  their  holes,  and 
drawing  from  them  the  long  threads 
they  are  furnifhed  with,  by  which 
they  often  receive  very  painful  bites. 
Mr  Pallas  himfelf  was  bit  by  one  of 
thefe  infc6ls(  and  the  Kuffac  he 
employed  to  catch  thcfc  and  other  a- 
nimals  for.  him,  was  bit  till  the 
blood  came ;  but  the  o<4y  bad  con- 
fequence  that  followed  was  a  pretty 
painful  fwelling  for  a  few  days. 

When  this  f^plder  finds  htmfelf  dc- 
privetl  of  every  means  of  cfcapc,  he 
Hops  (hort,  blows  himfelf  up,  and 
(quirts  from  his  back,  as  from  a  fy- 
ringe,  a  white  liquor  to  the  diftance 
of  four  feet.  The  Koffacs  affured 
Mr  Pallas,  that  this  liquor  had  (hown 
very  venomous  effcdls  on  a  woman 
who,  in  digging  her  garden,  had  irri¬ 
tated  with  a  (lick  one  of  thefe  fpi- 
ders,  which  immediately  difeharged 
its  liquor  on  her  arm.  This  was 
(oon  followed  by  fwelling,  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  intolerable  pain  ;  info- 
much  that  fatal  confequeners  would 
probably  have  attended  the  accident, 
if  fpeedy  affillance  had  not  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  remedy  which  Is  confidereJ 

(he  meft  efficacious  agaiuft  the  ta- 
rantula 
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rnntuU  is  the  animals  thcmfelves. 
They  are  plunged  alive  into  oil,  and 
there  preferved  for  ufe.  The  me¬ 
thod  is  merely  to  rub  them  on  the 
part  bitten  or  befprinklcd ;  and  the 
cure  follows  without  having  recourfe 
to  mufic. 

M.  Lepechin  having  put  about 
twenty  of  them  into  a  cryllal  bottle, 
they  immediately  endeavoured  to 
free  themfelves  from  captivity  by 
weaving  a  ladder  of  fpideis  web,  on 
which  they  mounted  to  the  top  of 
the  bottle.  While  each  attempted 
to  gain  the  mouth,  they  obllru£fed 
one  another’s  paflage,  which  occa- 
honed  a  very  cruel  battle.  The 
w  ounded  and  the  conquered  fought 
fafety  by  flight,  but  were  purfued 
with  the  greateft  inveteracy  by  the 
conquerors,  who  oeafed  not  till  their 
enemies  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field.  The  vidlorious  tarantulas  did 
Dot  Hop  here,  but,  like  the  ancient 
anthropophagi  of  America,  devour¬ 
ed  the  dead  bodies  of  the  vanquifh- 
ed.  Neither  did  the  war  itfelf  ter¬ 
minate  here;  it  began  again  among 
the  furvivort,  aud  continued  till  one 
only  was  left  to  claim  the  viftory. 

It  is  faid  that  the  black  (heep  are 
the  avowed  enemies  of  theft  fpiders, 
and  that  they  purfue  them  in  their 
boles  by  feraping  the  earth  away, 
and  devour  them  with  avidity.  It 
is  for  this  reafon  that  thefc  flieep 
are  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Kalmucs,  who  exceedingly  dread  the 
tarantulas  ;  infomuch  that  they  ne¬ 
ver  pitch  their  tents  in  places  where 
thele  inleAs  are  found,  but  remove 
to  a  dillance,  however  fatigued  they 
and  their  cattle  may  be  with  their 
journey. 

That  fpecies  of  antelope  called  by 
Pallas  the  cerxus  py^ar^us,  inhabits 
the  plains  near  the  VV’olga,  and  the 
riling  grounds  that  arc  covered  with 
fnrubs.  They  fometimes  go  in  herds: 
I  he  females  bring  forth  about  the 
iHgInning  of  May  ;  and  as  the  young 
(cns^gi  feveral  days  before  they  are 


able  to  fupport  themfelves  on  their 
legs,  they  are  often  taken  by  the 
country  people.  They  arc  cafily 
brought  up,  and  become  fo  tame 
that  they  follow  every  where,  even 
acrofs  rivers,  the  perfon  who  tends 
them,  and  are  accuftomed  to  come 
when  he  calls.  When  they  are 
pretty  well  grown,  they  feek  their 
food,  not  only  round  the  houfes,  but 
ftray  into  the  fields,  and  attach  them¬ 
felves  chiefly  to  fuch  plants  as  are 
rough  or  bitter  to  the  talle;  and  ne¬ 
ver  fail  to  return  home  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  fle(h  of  thefc  animals, 
while  young,  or  when  they  are  In 
their  wild  Hate,  would  be  greatly 
preferable  to  that  of  the  roe,  if  it 
did  not  often  acquire  a  ftrong  taHc  of 
wormwood,  which  is  their  favourite 
food  ;  but  this  taHc  leaves  it  when 
cold  after  having  been  roaHcd.  The 
old  ones  are  infefted  with  a  fpecies 
of  veHrus  or  gad-fly  {yeflrut  antilo- 
putn)  that  lays  its  eggs  on  their  back, 
where  they  are  hatched,  and  produce 
a  worm  nearly  as  thick  as  one’s  finger. 

The  organ  of  fight  is  imperfeft 
in  thefc  animals,  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  being  obfeured  by  four  fpongy 
protuberances  that  rife  upon  the  i- 
rls.  Perhaps  nature  meant  by  this 
Hruffure  to  obviate  the  eifcfls  of  the 
glare  of  light  to  which  they  arc  ex- 
pofed  in  the  defarts  they  inhabit  ; 
but  Ihe  hath  amply  recompenfed 
them  in  the  delicacy  and  Arength  of 
their  organ  of  fmcll.  This  fenfe  is  fo 
exquifitc  in  thefc  animals,  that  when 
the  wind  blows  towards  them,  they 
can  perceive  by  It  a  man  or  wild  bead 
at  feveral  miles  dIHance.  One  thing 
very  remarkable  is,  that  the  ante¬ 
lope,  which  feems  to  have  been  form- 
exl  for  running  with  the  greateft 
fpecd,  and  on  which  nature  has  be- 
ftowtd  a  tracheal  artery  of  near  two 
inches  in  diameter,  very  large  lungs 
and  wide  noftrils  formed  of  broad 
membranes,  is  neverthelefs  fooner 
p:u  put  of  breath  than  almoft  any  o- 
tiicr  animal. 
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Account  of  the  Springs  of  Afpkaltum  and  Sulphureous  Lakes,  examined  hy  the 
Rujpan  Phtlojophers.  From  the  Htftory  of  their  Travels. 

TH  E  firft  remarkable  fprtn);  of  petroleum  is  regarded  as  a  valuable 
afphaltum  on  the  borders  of  the  domeftic  remedy,  efpecially  for  green 
river  Sock,  is  iituated  in  a  moun*  wounds,  which  it  fpeedily  cures, 
tainous  country,  in  the  neighbour-  They  make  an  ointment  of  it  with 
hood  of  a  little  brook  on  the  decli-  butter,  which  is  of  Angular  fervice 
vity  of  a  hill,  which  feems  to  be  in  ulcers.  They  alfo  ufe  it  inter- 
the  higheft  in  that  country.  It  is  nally,  boiled  with  milk,  in  cholics 
encompaifed  with  birch  trees  that  and  other  difeafes  of  the  bowels, 
grow  in  a  rich  black  foil.  The  The  afphaltum  is  of  fuch  a  penetra- 
fpring  has  been  cleared,  and  a  fort  ting  nature,  notwithftanding  its  te- 
of  refervoir  formed  of  three  feet  in  nacity,  that  a  very  ufeful  varnifh 
diameter  and  as  much  in  depth.  The  might  be  made  of  it  for  preferving 
water  increafes  in  this  refervoir  with-  wood  from  rotting,  or  ihips  at  fea 
out  any  fenfible  motion,  and  gently  from  the  worm, 
glides  into  the  brook  that  pafles  near.  The  fame  mountain  alfo  contains 
This  fpring  does  not  freeze  even  in  fulphur  ;  for  the  waters  of  the  brook 
the  hardeft  winters,  though  its  heat  we  mentioned  above, which  take  their 
very  little  exceeds  that  of  the  atmo-  rife  from  it,  have  a  Itiong  fmeil  of  li- 
fphere  ;  but  if  a  dorm  of  fnow  hap-,  ver  of  fulpur. 
pens  to  cover  it,  the  vapours  that  That  part  of  the  country  through 
exhale  from  it  foon  form  to  them-  which  the  river  Sock  takes  its  courfe, 
felves  a  paiTage  through  the  fnow.  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  a- 
Thc  water  is  covered  in  the  little  bundance  of  its  fulphureous  fprings. 
bafin  we  have  mentioned  with  an  af-  Two  of  thefe  are  Atuated  near  one 
phaltum  of  a  black  colour,  very  te-  another  in  a  mountainous  country 
nacious  and  adhefive,  and  of  the  and  a  moift  foil.  The  largell  haa 
confidence  of  pitch.  This  when  the  appearance  of  a  fmall  lake,  and 
taken  ofiF  is  renewed  in  a  few  days,  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-Ave  fa- 
The  whole  cavity  of  the  fpring  is  thorns  long,  about  eight  fathoms 
inlaid  with  this  afphaltum,  and  the  broad,  and  nearly  two  feet  deep.  Its 
ftratum  of  earth  in  which  that  cavity  water  is  exceedingly  fulphureous,  de¬ 
ls  dug,'and  which  probably  extends  a  pofites  at  the  bottom  a  quantity  of 
great  way  into  the  mountain,  is  en-  calcareous  and  fulphureous  matter, 
tirely  penetrated  with  it.  When  the  and  has  a  very  drong  fmell.  There' 
furface  of  the  water  is  quite  cleared  of  is,  in  a  fort  of  creek  in  this  little 
the  afphaltum,  it  is  foon  covered  with  lake  which  never  freezes  in  the  fc- 
an  exceeding  Sne  petroleum,  very  vered  winters,  a  very  abundant  fpring, 
ftrong  and  penetrating ;  which,  tho*  which  bubbles  as  it  iifues,  and  brings 
in  fmall  quantity,  very  readily  takes  with  it  a  grey  fubdance  refembling 
Are  on  the  furface  of  the  water  when  aihes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
taken  out  of  the  bafln.  try  ufe  thefe  fulphureous  waters  to 

The  water  itfelf,  as  appears  by  cure  them  of  the  itch  and  other  cu- 
experiment,  is  charged  with  fome  in-  taneous  difeafes. 
flammable  particles ;  it  tinges  the  fo-  Another  fulphureous  lake,  of  a- 
lution  of  tournefol  red,  and  preferves  bout  Axty  fathoms  long  and  forty- 
the  tade  and  fmeH  of  afphaltum  in  Ave  broad,  is  Atuated  at  the  foot  of 
the  highed  degree.  It  is  ufed  by  a  calcareous  mountain,  and  ocaipies 
the  Tartars  as  a  gargarifm  in  difeafes  a  hollow  furronnded  with  birch  trees, 
of  the  moulh  and  throat  f  and  the  The  afped  of  this  is  terrible,  and 
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tilt;  (lench  it  cxhalrs,  which  fmclla 
like  rotten  eggs  or  liver  of  fulphur,  is 
felt  at  the  diftance  of  three  miles, 
which  makes  its  neighbourhood  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difagreeablc.  It  has  no 
fenfible  motion,  and  never  freezes : 
Accordingly  when  M.  Pallas  viiited 
it  on  the  15  th  of  October  1768,  he 
found  its  heat  exceeded  that  of  the 
atmofphere  thirty  degrees ;  fo  that 
in  the  time  of  frod  there  is  always 
a  veiy  vilible  vapour  on  the  top  of 
this  lake.  Its  waters  are  very  clears 
and  one  might  cakly  judge  of  the 
depth  if  the  bottom  were  not  totally 
covered  with  an  ugly  blackilh  fub- 
llance,  ofa  line  in  thickntfs,  like  the 
ikin  of  an  animal  grown  putrid.  It 
is  generally  of  an  olive  colour  or  a 
greenilh  black,  very  difagreeablc  to 
the  eye.  It  is  compoled  of  fila¬ 
ments,  for  the  moil  part  running  pa¬ 
rallel,  and  fhining  through  the  fur- 
face,  which  is  very  fmooth.  1 1  cer¬ 
tainly  belongs  to  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  in  places  where  it  enve¬ 
lope  fragments  of  putrid  vegetables, 
there  is  found  between  them  a  fub- 
ilance  of  a  very  fulphureout  nature, 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  of  the  conlift- 
cuce  of  pap. 

This  lake  difeharges  itfclf  by  a 
channel  of  about  fix  feet  deep,  and 
from  two  to  four  fathoms  broad. 
It  is  in  this  channel  that  the  waters 
of  the  lake  depofite  the  calcareous 
and  fnlphureous  particles  with  which 
they  are  impregnated  in  the  form  of 
a  white  jelly,  bordering  fometimra 
on  a  yellow  colour.  The  hoe  ftrata 
of  this  fubilancc,  which  are  formed 
fucccfQvcly  on  the  bed  of  this  chan¬ 
nel,  arc  very  diftind,  particularly  on 
thofc  pieces  of  wood  which  are  de¬ 
tained  at  the  bottom ;  they  are  fome- 
times  an  inch  thick.  Notwithlland- 
ing  this,  the  water  of  the  bke  runs 
over  the  channel,  at  firft  without 
Infing  its  tranfparency,  but  after  ha¬ 
ving  paiTed  a  fpacc  of  fcvrnty-fix 
fathoms,  it  becomes  wbitiih,  aad 


then  rcfembles  what  Is  called  lac  fid* 
phurisi 

The  fediment  we  have  juft  men¬ 
tioned  takes  a  very  fmooth  furface, 
and  is  mixed  with  the  vegetable  mat^ 
ter  above  deferibed.  It  prefents  to 
the  view  a  very  lingular  phenomenon, 
conGlling  of  little  tufts  like  pencils# 
compofed  of  fimple  threads,  the 
fineft  that  can  poflibly  be  imagined# 
and  as  white  as  milk';  but  there  is 
not  to  be  difeovered  in  them  any 
fenlible  organization,  not  even  with 
amiciofcope,  and  they  never  exceed 
three  lines  in  length.  Thefe  tufts 
W'ave  in  the  water  like  the  delicate 
river  Confervas,  which  they  exceed¬ 
ingly  refemble  ;  and  yet  they  mnft 
certainly  be  formed  of  the  fulphu- 
reous  matter  with  which  the  water  w 
impregnated,  otherwife  they  would 
fiwn  be  quite  covered,  and  entirely 
disfigured  with  it,  like  the  other  ex¬ 
traneous  bodies  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  channel.  ' 

All  thefe  matters  depofited  by  the 
water  are  nothing  but  fulphnr  com¬ 
bined  with  the  calcareous  particles 
which  the  water  has  carried  along; 
and  they  feem  to  have  formed  an  im-< 
perfect  liver  of  fulphur,  which  mani- 
fefts  itfelf  fufficicntly  by  ita  proper¬ 
ties  and  ftnclL 

At  fome  diftance  from  this  lake  is 
a  fnlphureous  fpring  in  its  natural 
ftatc,  forming,  in  a  marlhy  bottom, 
a  fort  of  ditch  of  moderate  extent. 
The  waters  in  this  never  freeze,  and 
have  no  outlet,  probably  lofing  them- 
felves  in  the  neighbouring  fwamps. 
Tbej  very  diftin^ly  bubble  up  from 
a  foil  like  albes,  and  contain  more 
ralcareoiu  particles  than  thofc  of  the 
great  lake,  having  a  ftrong  fmell  of 
fulphur.  'I'hey  alfo  depofite  a  white 
matter  like  cream,  much  impregna¬ 
ted  with  the  fame  fubftance;  and  the 
mofics  on  the  bank  arc  covered  with 
a  brownifn  incruftation,  which  has  an 
agreeable  cfir^l.  But  the  moft  re- 
outkablc  appearance  is  a  fubftance 
which 
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which  fettles  upon  the  twigs  of  trees 
or  (hrubs  that  fall  into  the  water.  It 
confifts  of  a  pretty  firm  jelly,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  of  a  fhining 
brown  colour,  and  fringed  on  the 
outfide,  which  gives  it  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  fea  fponge.  Its  furface  is 
covered  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  the 
white  fediment  produced  by  the  ful- 
phur.  This  fingular  matter  feems 
indeed  to  belong  to  the  genus  of 
fpongia ;  it  (brinks  confidcrably  in 
drying  ;  and  when  burnt,  its  fmell 
betokens  its  relation  to  the  animal 
kingdom. 

The  calcareous  done  that  forms 
the  bed  of  the  river  here  is  alfo  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  a  conglomeration 
of  fmall  hollow  bodies,  hardly  big¬ 
ger  than  poppy  feeds ;  but  thefe, 
when  attentively  examined,  are  no¬ 
thing  but  very  fmall  fnails  all  of  the 
fame  (hape  and  fi<e. 

All  thefe  fulphureous  fprings  and 
lakes  are  formed  in  the  fame  diftrift 
with  the  fprings  of  afphaltum,  or  at 
lead  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  take 
their  rife  from  the  fame  chain  of  cal¬ 
careous  mountains.  If  we  fuppofe 
that  there  oozes  from  the  cavities  of 
thefe  mountains,  fome  portion  of  pe¬ 
troleum,  which  we  know  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  condituent  parts  of 
afphaltum  ;  that  this  petroleum,  af¬ 
ter  being  united  with  water,  char¬ 
ged  with  the  alkaline  earth  of  the 
calcareous  done,  penetrates  to  the 
native  fulphur  depofited  in  the  ca¬ 
vities  ;  that  this  fulphur  is  after¬ 
wards  diffolved  by  the  oily  particles 
of  the  petroleum  by  means  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  heat,  which  may 
eafily  happen  in  the  bofom  of  moun¬ 
tains  fo  filled  as  thefe  are  with  in¬ 
flammable  matter ;  that  by  the  ef- 
feA  of  this  heat,  which  mud  in- 
creafe  in  propofition  as  the  foltition 
takes  place,  the  calc^eous  earth 
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penetrates  the  fulphur  freely ;  it 
will  confequently  form  a  liver  of 
fulphur,  which  the  waters  will  con¬ 
tinually  bring  along  with  them  as 
they  emerge. 

The  white  fediment  is  probably 
owing  to  a  precipitation  of  fulphur 
difengaged  from  the  liver  of  ful¬ 
phur  by  the  operation  of  an  acid 
fait  contained  in  the  water  :  this  a- 
cid  fait  exids  in  every  bitumen,  and 
in  the  prefent  cafe  has  been  fepara- 
ted  from  the  oleaginous  particles  at 
the  time  of  the  mixture  of  the  pe-. 
troheum  with  the  fulphur  ;  but  af¬ 
ter  having  been  carried  along  by  the 
water  into  the  lake,  it  has  produced 
this  precipitation  of  fulphur,  and 
formed  the  white  fediment.  From 
this  precipitation  eiftded  by  an  acid 
proceeds  the  fmell  of  liver  of  ful¬ 
phur,  which  makes  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  thefe  lakes  fo  difagreeable. 

The  little  pencil  like  tufts  form¬ 
ed  on  the  furface  of  the  fediment 
mud  be  confidered  as  a  crydalliza- 
tir.n,  proceeding  from  the  re-uni«n  of 
the  volatile  fulphureous  acid  with 
the  alkali.  We  know  that  the  neu¬ 
tral  fait  prepared,  in  this  manner  dif¬ 
fers  from  vitrlolated  tartar  by  a  fi- 
milar  crydallizatioa,  that  is,  either 
difpofed  in  tufts  or  refcmbling  plumes 
or  (hrubs. 

The  grey  fubftance  like  a(hes  that 
ildies  from  the  fpring  in  bubbles, 
feems  to  be  the  earthy  part  of  the 
petroleum  depofited  in  the  form  of  a 
caput  mortuum,  after  its  oily  par¬ 
ticles  have  combined  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  that  fotins  the  liver  of  fulphur, 
and  its  feline  particles  have  been  car¬ 
ried  by  the  waters  to  the  lake. 

Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  waters 
of  thefe  fulphureous  fprings,  and  are 
always  in  good  heart  after  having 
drunk  them. 
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Vtttdication  of  Dr  Gillies’/  StyU, 

Few  works  of  the  prefcnt  age  have  deft  and  moft  poetical  figures  of 
excited,  both  at  borne  and  a-  fpecch.  As  Homer,  deiigning  aq 
broad  *,  a  greater  (hare  of  public  hero  by  fomc  of  his  dilliiiguifhing 
attention  than  Dr  Gillies’s  Hiftory  qualities,  inftead  of  (imply  faying 
of  Ancient  Greece.  The  ptaifes  of  Hercules,  fays  the  might  of  Her- 
his  admirers  have  perhaps  exagge*  cules ;  fo,  according  to  Dr  Gillies, 
rated  his  merit ;  and  he  has  doubt*  *  the  fon  of  Clinias  is  allied,*  not  to 
lefs  been  too  much  depreciated  by  Pericles,  but  by  fomc  Platonic  aBi- 
the  cenfure  of  his  detradlors.  As  au  u  ty,  '  to  the  cicsquence  and  mag* 
author,  he  may  rejoice  that  his  book  naqimity  of  Pericles.’  To  anfwcr 
has  not  been  allowed  to  follow  the  this  obfervation,  I  (hall  cite  the  paf* 
Jallcnth  femita  vttx,  which,  tho’  the  fage  as  it  (lands  conne£ted,  p.  607. 
bed  for  a  matjP  is  the  word  for  his  *  Alcibiades  had  not  yet  reached  hia 
works.  With  fuch  pretenfions  to  o-  thirtieth  year,  the  age  required  by 
liginaiity,  and  fuch  ambition  to  the  wifdom  of  Solon  for  being  in* 
j'leafe,  it  was  impolTible  that  this  titled  to  fpeak  in  the  alFcmbly :  but 
performance  Ihould  not  excite  very  every  advantageous  circumftance  of 
ci(ierent  fentiments,  not  only  iu  birth  and  fortune,  talents,  natuial 
fi  lends  and  enemies,  but  even  in  im*  and  acquired  accompliflimcnts  of 
partial  critics  of  di(fcrent  tempers  mind  and  body,  pleaded  an  exerp* 
and  difpofitions.  In  the  Etitaburgb  tion  in  favour  of  this  extraordinary 
Magazine  for  April  1786,  an  ano*  charadler;  which,  producing  at  once 
pymons  writer,  who  forbears  to  dif*  flowers  and  fruit,  united  with  the 
putc  the  principal  merit  of  this  hi*  blooming  vivacity  of  youth  the  ri* 
ilorian  ;  who  allows  the  utility  of  the  pened  wifdom  of  expeiience.  His 
attempt  to  interweave  the  fcattered  father,  the  rich  and  generous  Cli- 
threadsof  Grecian  (lory  into  one  con*  nias,  derived  his  extradion  from  the 
redfed  narrative  ;  and  who  admits  heroic  Ajax  and  had  diftinguilhed 
the  favour.able  opinion  given  in  o*  his  own  valour  and  patriotifm  in  the 
ther  monthly  publications  of  Dr  Gil*  glorious  feenes  of  the  Perfian  war.  1  q 
lies’s  plan,  and  the  diligence  with  the  female  line,  the  fon  of  Clinias 
wl.ich  he  has  laboured  it ;  attacks,  was  allied  to  the  eloquence  and  mag* 
with  great  feverity,  the  Dodtor’s  nanimity  of  Pericles,  who,  as  his 
flyle,  as  over-refined,  affcdled,  Bcrve*  ncareft  furviving  kinfman,  was  en* 
lefs,  and  prollituting  the  bolded  and  truded  with  the  care  of  bis  minority,’ 
mod  poetical  figures  of  fpeech.  As  &c. 

tlifcufliuns  of  this  kind  are  ufcful  When  this  pafTage  is  fairly  laid  be* 
when  they  refer  to  the  works  of  a  fore  the  reader,  i  am  perfuaded,  that 
well-known  and  generally  approved  every  man  of  tade  willconfider  what 
writer,  I,  who  entertain  a  very  dif-  the  critic  condemns  as  a  fault  as  a 
ferent  opinion  of  Dr  Gillies’s  dyle,  beauty  of  a  very  high  order;  a  beau- 
11. all  follow  the  critic  dep  by  flep,  ty  judifitd  by  tbe  example  of  Ho- 
and  examine,  with  the  dridlell  im*  mcr,  and  conformable  to  the  dridf 
partiality,  how  far  his  animadverfions  rules  of  literary  compofition,  or  ra* 
are  jud.  ther  to  thofe  principles  of  nature  on 

1.  The  proditulion  of  the  bol-  which  all  rules  otufi  be  founded,  la 

dc* 

*  We  have  heard  that  tranflations  of  this  work  are  already  p ubliihing  in  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian. 
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defcnbing  the  idvintages  of  Alci* 
biadet,  which  enabled  him  to  a£l  (b 
illuilriout  a  part  in  the  Republic,  it 
would  have  l^en  lefs  forcible  to  fay 
fimply,  that  he  was  allied  to  Pe¬ 
ricles,  than  to  diftinguilh  thofe  qua¬ 
lities  of  Pericles  which  rendered  this 
alliance  important,  viz.  his  eloquence 
and  magnanimity. 

2.  The  critic  obferves,  that  if  on 
fome  occafions  Dr  Gillies  ufes  ex- 
preflive  words  with  too  great  free¬ 
dom,  on  others  he  neglcdts  to  ufe 
them  when  he  ought.  *  The  ar¬ 
dent  paflion  of  Paris  fur  beauty  en¬ 
abled  him  to  brave  every  danger.* 
The  critic  has  not  fairly  quoted  this 
pafldge:  it  runs  thus,  p.  31.  *  Tho’ 
a  fuldier  of  no  great  renown,  Paris 
had  ilrongly  imbibed  the  romantic 
fpirit  of  gallantry  which  prevailed  in 
the  heroic  ages,  and  was  dillin- 
guifhed  by  an  ardent  paihon  for 
beauty  ;  which,  notwithftanding  the 
general  foftnefs  of  his  un warlike 
chara^er,  enabled  him  to  brave  eve¬ 
ry  danger  in  purfuit  of  his  favourite 
objedl.*  On  this  fentence  the  rea¬ 
der’s  feelings,  if  he  has  juftice  and 
candour,  will  be  a  fufficient  com¬ 
ment,  fince  he  mud  perceive,  at  hrd 
light,  that  the  critic,  in  his  eager- 
nefs  to  find  fault,  has  dedroyed  the 
force  of  the  word  *  enabled,’  by 
leaving  out  the  words  *  notwith- 
ftanding  the  general  foftnefs  of  his 
unwarlike  charadter.*  Of  what  cha- 
radler  mud  that  man  be,  who  muti¬ 
lates  an  author’s  words,  and  then 
renders  him  anfwerable  for  faults 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  his 
own  ill-natured  and  falfe  mifrepre- 
fentation  ? 

3.  According  to  this  critic.  Dr 
Gillies’s  dyle  is  every  where  en¬ 
feebled  by  tautology.  The  fird 
example  of  this  are  the  expreilions, 
*  merited  fame  and  well-earned  ho¬ 
nours.*  1  anfwer  this  criticifm  by 
afking,  whether  ‘  all  fame  be  me¬ 
rited,  and  whether  all  honours  be 
well-earned  ?*  £cfore  accufing  Dr 


Gillies  of  tautology,  the  critic  (hould 
have  known  what  tautology  is. 

4.  But  we  are  not  offended  by 
tautology  and  affedation  alone  ;  the 
fame  rage  for  ornament  betrays  hiitt 
into  downright  nonienfe.  Speaking 
of  Anacreon’s  poems,  he  fays,  there 
may  be  difeovered  in  them  an  ex¬ 
treme  licentioufnets  of  manners,  and 
a  fingular  voluptoufnels  of  fancy, 
extending  beyond  the  fenfes,  and 
tainting  the  foul  itfclf.  The  crllia 
a/ks.  Now, what  fort  of  cxtremelicen- 
tioufnefs,  &c.  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  fenfes,  and  taint  the  foul  itrelf  2 
Dr  Gillies  is  not  concerned  in  this 
quedion,  tince  he  denies  net  that  all 
licentiuufnefs,  &c.  extends  beyond 
the  fenfes,  &c.  and  only  afl'eris,  that 
Anacreon’s  did  fo ;  adding,  witls 
propriety,  the  lad  circumdances,  to 
reprefent  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  an  old 
man  whofe  pafftons  bad  not  fubfided 
by  age,  but  were  excited  by  a  corrupt 
faQcy  rather  than  ruufed  by  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  the  fenfes. — The  critic  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  a  falfe  citation,  oA 
which  he  comments  j  *  thefe  wea¬ 
pons  improve  the  courage  as  well  as 
the  vigour  of  the  foldier.*  *  No 
claffical  bigot  having,  1  believe, 
dreamed  of  any  peculiar  charms  in 
weapons  of  antiquity,  this  mud  be  a 
new  difcotcry  ;  and  Dr  Gillies,  in 
order  to  complete  it,  would  do  well 
to  prepare  a  memoir  for  the  French 
academy,  pointing  out  thofe  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  Greek  (words  and  fpears, 
which  render  them  more  favourable 
to  courage  and  vigour  than  the  ba¬ 
yonet  of  the  European,  or  the  to- 
mohawk  of  the  Indian  *  The  paf- 
fage  fairly  cited  from  p.  2c6,  runs 
thus :  *  It  was  a  general  boad,  that 
one  Grecian  could  conquer  ten  Per- 
fians  ;  and  the  fuggedtuns  of  reafan 
tend  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  hi- 
dory.  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks 
and  Perfians,  victory  was  not  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  mechanical  exertions 
of  didant  hodility.  The  conted  was 
decided  by  the  point  of  the  fwotd 
M  t  and 
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and  fpcar.  Theft  weapons  require  particularly  offends  the  critic.  Dr 
a^ivity  of  the  limbs,  Ileadinel's  of  Gillies,  Vol.  1.  p.  an.  ufes  the 
the  eye,  and  dexterity  of  the  hand,  phrafe,  *  inimitable  charms  of  the 
They  improve  the  courage  as  well  as  fancy.*  In  Vol.  II.  at  the  diftance 
the  vigour  of  the  fuldier,’  &c.  Dr  of  many  hundred  pages,  he  ufes  the 
Gillies  does  not,  like  the  Clitic,  inltU  phrafe,  '  inimitable  qualities  of  a 
tiite  a  cnmparifon  between  the  fpears  virtuous  prince.* — Thefc  paffages  are 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  tomohawks  brought  together,  and  the  critic  in* 
of  the  Indians;  but,  comparing  the  genioufly  laments,  that  detached  fen* 
mode  of  fighting  among  civilized  tences  cannot  give  a  proper  notion 
nations  in  ancient  and  mudern  times,  of  this  defe£f,  viz.  the  frequent  re* 
he  affirnis,  that  the  ufe  of  the  ancient  curreiice  of  too  forcible  epithets, 
weapons,  when  every  man  was  clofe-  And  again,  having  collefl^  into 
ly  buckled  to  his  antagonill,  has  a  one  fentence  from  many  hundred  pa* 
more  dire<d  tendency  to  produce  per*  ges,  fome  few  expreflions  which  he 
fonal  courage  than  the  ufe  of  tire*  judges  improper,  although  all  of 
arnvs.  As  to  the  fworu  and  bayonet  them  are  jultifted  by  the  bell  autho* 
of  the  naoderns,  he  proves,  from  the  rities  in  the  Englilh  language  ;  he 
greateil  military  writers  of  the  age,  fays,  be  is  afraid  that  thefe  de* 
that  they  are  rarely  employed  in  ac*  formities  will  lofe  much  of  their 
tion  ;  and  never  at  all  employed  by  effecl  by  appearing  feparately.  In 
the  Germans,  the  belt  dil'ciplined  Dr  Gillies’s  Hiltory  they  are  fepa* 
troops  now  in  the  world.  rated  at  great  intervals  ;  in  the  cri- 

5.  The  other  criticifms  of  this  ticifm  only  they  are  conjoined.  This 
good*natured  writer  may  be  anfwer*  obfervation  mull  have  ilruck  the 
id  by  a  fingle  obfervation.  He  ac*  critic,  if  refentment  or  envy  did  not 
^ufes  Dr  Gillies  of  falfe  tafte  by  an  fometimes  deprive  men  of  common 
indifcriminate  proftirioa  of  the  molt  fenle. 

forcible  epithets  which  language  al*  /I  Friend  to  injured  Merit. 

fords.  The  cpltitet  *  inimitable* 
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The  following  i,s  a  (hort  abflraA  threw  Frederic  Marquis  of  Mifnia  into 
of  a  differiation  prefixed  to  a  violent  pafllon,  which  was  followed 
^Theatre  AlUmande,  or  French  tranf-  by  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died 
lution  of  fume  of  the  belt  German  upon  the  fpot.  It  was  common  in 
dramatic  pieces.  the  ages  of  barbarifm  to  bring  upon 

In  this  diffortation  we  learn,  that  the  Itage  religious  fubjeAs,  and  par* 
brfuic  tlte  tenth  century  no  traces  ticularly  the  lemarkablc  events  re* 
of  dramatic  poetry  arc  to  he  found  coided  in  faertd  hifloiy.  Of  this 
in  the  literary  hillory  of  Germany.  praAice  our  author  gives  us  feveral 
Thole  which  appear  in  the  three  fuc-  very  abfur  J  and  laughable  fpetimens, 
cceding  ages  are  obfeure  and  anibi*  from  the  German  dramatilU  of  the 
guons.  In  the  year  1322,  the  cler*  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries, 
gy  of  Eifcnach  exhibited  publicly  in  which  he  confiders  as  the  firji  pe'iod 
(what  they  called)  a  pretty  fliow,  the  of  the  German  theatre.  During  this 
farahlf  of  the  ten  virgim;  on  which  period,  Hans  Sachs,  a  Ihoeinaker  of 
cccafior,ihefjtcofthe^’fi.'^^i///if  Nuremberg,  coirpofed  fcventy-lix 

come* 
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cotHcdiet  and  fifty-nine  tragedies, 
which  are  dill  extant,  in  five  enor¬ 
mous  folio  volumes.  The  dlfpute 
between  the  Romanifts  and  Calvi- 
nids  iurnifhed  materials  for  drama¬ 
tic  compofitions  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  the  former  more 
cfpccially  vented  their  polemic  fpleen 
in  this  manner.  Luther  and  Calvin 
were  expofed  to  popular  hatred  or 
ridicule  in  tragi-comedies  and  far¬ 
ces  ;  and  though  the  Protedants 
were  lefs  difpofed  than  their  adverfa- 
ries  to  fupport  their  caufe,  by  fuch 
methods  of  attack  and  defence  which 
they  deemed  inconfident  with  the 
gravity  of  religion,  yet  they  feme- 
times  brought  the  Roman  Pontif 
upon  the  feene,  with  a  fool’s  cap  on 
his  ghodly  noddle ;  and  if  ridicule 
could  ever  be  a  ted  of  truth,  it  had 
a  large  field  for  the  difplay  of  its 
powers  in  the  Vatican. 

On  this  occafion  our  editors  have 
imparted  to  the  public,  in  their  pre¬ 
liminary  didertation,  a  literary  anec¬ 
dote  which  is  new  to  us ;  and  which, 
tho’  it  may  not  be  true  in  faft,  car¬ 
ries  neverthelefs  drong  lines  of  pro¬ 
bability.  They  tell  us,  that  Dr 
Swift  drew  the  plan  of  his  Tale  of  a 
Tub  from  an  old  German  romance,  of 
which  the  fubjedl  is  as  follows  :  *  A 
certain  king  named  Emanuel  had 
three  fons,  Pfeudo- Peter,  Martin, 
and  John  ;  of  whom  the  elded  tra¬ 
velled  into  Italy,  the  fecond  into 
Germany,  and  the  third  into  Swit¬ 
zerland.  During  their  abfence  the 
father  dies,  after  having  made  a 
•willt  in  which  he  leaves  his  king¬ 
dom  to  his  three  fons,  and  preferibes 
to  them  the  rules  and  method  they 
were  to  follow  in  governing  their 
fubjefls.  The  elded  fon,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  takes  poficfiion  of  the 
kingdom,  as  if  it  belonged  to  him 
alone,  treats  hit  fubjedt  with  the 
greated  cruelty,  and  (hows  no  re¬ 
gard  to  his  father’s  will.  Soon  after 
this  Martin  returns,  and,  ihocked  at 
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the  repeated  a61s  of  violence  com¬ 
mitted  by  his  brother,  he  accods  him 
with  the  rood  ferious  remondrances, 
which  Pfeudo-Peter  treats  with  in¬ 
dignation  and  contempt.  In  the 
midd  of  this  conted,  the  youngeft 
brother  arrives  from  Switzerland; 
and,  indead  of  accommodating  mat¬ 
ters,  puts  all  into  confufion  by  his 
impetuofity  and  petulence;  at  one 
time  rejecting  the  tedament  as  null 
and  void,  and  at  another  interpre¬ 
ting  its  contents  in  the  dranged 
manner.  Finding,  however,  that 
this  turbulent  method  of  proceeding 
only  ferved  to  prolong  the  conted, 
he  bethought  himfelf  of  an  expedient 
for  deciding  it ;  this  was,  to  dig  up 
the  body  of  their  deceafed  father* 
and  fet  it  up  as  a  mark  at  which  the 
three  brothers  were  to  Ihoot  fuccef- 
fively,  in  confeqtience  of  a  previous 
agreement,  that  he  who  touched  it 
neared  the  heart  (hould  be  the  foie 
poflefTur  of  the  difputed  kingdom. 
Pfeudo-Peter  confented  to  this  pro- 
pofal,  but  it  was  oppofed  by  Martin, 
who  refpe6ted  his  fathers  remains; 
and  hence  the  conted  became  more 
violent  than  ever.  Martin’s  gene¬ 
rous  oppofition  to  the  propofal  of  his 
brothers  rendered  him  the  object  of 
their  averfion,  and  they  perfecuted 
him  with  unrelenting  cruelty:  but 
by  an  aCt  of  divine  judice,  the  decea¬ 
fed  father  was  exhibited  in  a  formi¬ 
dable  apparition  tohisthree  fons;  and 
chadifing  the  elded  and  the  younged 
with  cniel  torments,  rewarded  the 
filial  alfe(SlIon  of  Martin,  by  putting 
the  crown  upon  his  head.’ — The  mo¬ 
ral  of  this  ficlion,  which  is  a  keen 
fatire  againd  the  Romanids  and  Cal- 
vinids,  is  evidently  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  tedamen;  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Swift  may  have  taken  the  hint  from 
this  farce  ;  or,  as  wits  jump,  he  may 
have  conceived  a  fimilar  plan  in  his 
own  droll  fancy.  Utrum  korum,  ma¬ 
vis  accipc. 

The  fennd  per-cd  of  dramatic 
poetry 


^  Manners  and  Cujlenu  of  the  Kofacs, 

portry  wa*  lotrodiicrd  by  Martin  O-  and  feemed  zealous  to  form  the  Ger* 
pitz  of  Boberfield,  the  Aril  German  man  theatre  upon  the  model  of  the 
bard  who  felt  the'  fublime  beauties  French.  But  this  would  not  do 
of  Grecian  and  l.atin  poely,  and  at-  with  the  grave  and  energic  Tcu- 
tenapted  to  tranfplant  them  into  his  tons ;  and  though  Gottfched  was 
own  language.  In  the  year  1615  feconded  by  a  part  of  the  nation, 
he  tranilated  the  Trojtn  IVomen  of  who,  for  a  while,  conlidcred  him  as 
beneca;  and  in  1656  the  Antigonus  an  extraordinary  genius,  yet  there 
of  Sophocles.  In  corrcffnefs  and  was  always  a  predominant  party  a- 
clegance  his  llyle  was  fo  much  fupc*  gainft  him,  who  looked  upon  the 
rior  to  that  of  his  predecefTors,  that  bold  and  free  fptrit  of  the  EngHih 
he  was  called  the  father  of  the  Ger-  drama  as  mod  fuited  to  the  genius 
man  drama  ;  but  his  example  was  of  the  Germans,  and  who  therefore 
not  followed  by  his  fuccelTors.  They  took  Shakefpearc  rather  than  Racine 
preferred  the  affetled  tawdry  orna-  for  their  model.  The  confequence 
ments  of  the  Italian  poets  to  the  of  this  coiited  was,  for  fome  time, 
uohle  flmplicity  of  the  ancients  ;  that  feveral  German  dramatifts  iml- 
they  were  perpetually  either  fer-  tated  the  French  Rage,  others  the 
menting  in  froth  and  bombad,  or  fall-  Englifh;  fome,  with  certain  ridric- 
ing  into  burlefque  ;  and  in  many  of  tions,  followed  both,  and  attempted 
their  tragedies  Harlequin  ads  apria-  a  mixture  of  Englidi  energy  and  pa- 
cipal  part.  thos  with  French  elegance  and  pre- 

When  Germany  had  laboured  for  ciilon.  Thus  the  dramatic  tallefluc- 
morc  than  a  century  under  the  jult  tuated  in  Germany  under  the  in- 
reproach  of  bad  tade  and  iil-direc-  fluence  of  different  models.  It  ia 
ted  genius,  Gottfched,  who  was  a  not  yet  perhaps  arrived  at  a  fixed 
philotopher,  a  grammarian,  and  a  date  of  confidence  ;  but  as  imitation 
critic,  and  held  an  eminent  rank  a-  is  daily  giving  place  to  invention  and 
mong  men  of  wit  and  letters  in  hit  genius  in  that  country,  and  the  Ger- 
day  (until  better  days  came,  attemp-  man  bards  are  getting  out  of  their 
ted  to  reform  the  German  theatre  ;  leading-drings,  we  may  foon  ex* 
and  here  begins  the  third  period  of  peA  to  fee  the  national  charaAer, 
the  German  drama.  Gottfched  was  and  the  high  improvements  it  has  of 
a  corrtA  writtV,  but  he  had  not  that  late  years  received  from  the  rapid 
warmth,  nor'  that  force  of  genius,  progrefs  of  tade  and  true  fcience, 
which  produce  the  pathetic  and  the  damped  on  more  original  lines  on 
fublime  He  tranflated  feveral  pieces  the  dramatic  produAionsof  the  Ger- 
of  Corneille,  Kacine,  and  Molicre,  man  poets. 


Aceount  of  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Kofacs.  From  the  Travels  of 
M  M.  Pallas  and  Ckilim. 

The  Kofacs  of  the  Don  are  de-  in  all  its  purity.  It  is  only  among 
feended  from  a  Ruffian  ancedry,  the  common  fort  that  a  mixture  of 
who  fettled  fome  centuries  ago  *  in  the  Malorui&an  is  perceived.  The 
the  habitations  abandoned  by  the  phyfiognomy  of  the  Kofacs  is  like- 
Tartar  Kofacs.  They  fpeak  no  o-  wife  Ruffian,  though  a  good  deal  of 
ther  language  than  the  Ruffian;  the  Tartarian  is  often  difccrnible. 
which  the  people  of  didiuAion  ufe  Their  country  having  formcilj  been 
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inhabitrd  by  a  race  of  that  people,  their  heads,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  on- 
the  mixture  of  the  two,  which  muft  ly  a  broad  ribbon  of  two  or  three 
naturally  influence  the  features  of  different  colours,  fet  off  with  coral 
the  face,  is  confpicuous  in  many  re*  beads,  fmall  pieces  of  filrer  money, 
fpe^ls.  Even  at  this  time  it  is  no  or  copper  copeeks,  according  to  the 
rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  phyfiog*  means  of  the  wearer.  On  each  fide 
iiomy  half  Kalmuc  and  half  Kofac  :  of  this  band  is  a  pendant  narrow 
And  amongff  the  complaints  exhi*  ribbon,  fumifhed  with  fimilar  orna- 
bited  by  the  Kofacs  againtl  their  ments.  When  they  walk,  thefe 
ueighbouTs,  they  reproach  tlrem,  not  firings  put  in  motion  make  fuch  a 
without  foundation,  it  mud  be  con*  noife  as  to  announce  at  a  good  di« 
feffed,  that  they  feduce  their  women  (lance  the  approach  of  a  Knfac  girl, 
to  illicit  connexions  with  them,  and  The  long  open  robes  of  the  wnmeu 
by  that  means  corrupt  the  blood  of  in  general  only  differ  from  the  o* 
the  K-ofacs  *  ;  to  which  likewife  it  thers  in  that  refpeci,  and  in  being 
carrnot  be  denied,  that  their  volatile  faflened  to  the  wailt  by  a  linnen 
females  difeuver  no  great  repugnance  girdle  or  a  ribbon.  The  breeches 
or  diilike.  Nor  docs  it  unfrequcntly  that  all  the  women  wear  are  very 
happen  that  the  Kalmucs  of  either  large  and  ample,  reach  down  to  their 
lex,  who  have  fubmitted  to  the  Ruf*  very  heels,  and  are  ordinarily  of  fome 
Iran  government,  contraft  marriages  coloured  linnen.  Thei"  necks  are 
in  due  form  with  the  Kofacs.  adorned  with  a  necklace  of  four,  fix. 

The  people  of  tlic  Don  are,  for  or  more  rows  of  coral  beads,  or  little 
.  the  moll  part,  of  a  ilrong  and  robuft  (hells,  with  filver  money,  or  bits  of 
make,  of  a  middling  (lature,  but  tin  before,  and  terminated  by  two 
with  large  (boulders.  The  common  or  more  croITes.  It  is  on  holidays 
people  wear  a  long  beard,  and  hold  and  Sundays  that  they  difplay  their 
it  in  great  veneration ;  but  perfons  greatell  finery ;  at  other  times  they 
of  diltinflion  (have  tbemfclves,  and  are  mod  commonly  very  badly  clo« 
keep  only  muflachios.  'I  be  clothing  thed,  go  barefoot,  and  the  head  co* 
of  the  men,  when  at  home,  differs  in  vered  with  coarfe  cloths.  \ 
nothing  from  the  garb  of  the  Malo-  The  Kofacs  have  no  other  religion 
ruffians.  Their  caps  are  garnifhed  than  that  of  the  Greek  church, 
in  .fummer  and  winter  with  (heep-  which  they  obferve  even  to  the  mi- 
(kin.  The  married  women  wear  on  nutefl  part  of  the  ritual.  Their  bu- 
both  Tides  of  their  head-drefs  a  long  rials  and  marriages  only  differ  from 
upright  horn,  generally  more  than  a  ihofe  of  the  Ruillans  in  certain  prac- 
foot  high,  fomewhat  bent  forwards  ticcs  which  feem  peculiar  to  them, 
at  the  upper  extremity  ;  others  The  young  man  goes  to  his  betro- 
wear  a  fquare  cap  of  unequal  Tides,  thed  mounted  on  a  horfe  with  little 
The  colour  of  the  head-drefs  varies;  bells  affixed  to  the  harnefs;  the  noife 
but  the  ir.oft  common  arc  red  or  of  which  gives  notice  to  the  fair  one 
brown.  The  girls  wear  nothing  on  of  the  approach  of  her  future  fpoufe. 

Thefe 

•La  Motraye.a  traveller  of  much  eflimation,  evinces  jp-eatfurprife  at  having  found,  nearly 
tinder  the  fame  meridian,  and  in  the  fame  air,  the  Circatiians,  the  moil  beautiful  people  of 
the  world,  in  the  midil  of  Nogayiant  and  Kalmucs,  who  are  very  monfters  in  uglinefs.  That 
peife<ftion  and  beauty  of  nature,  which  appeart'even  in  the  horfes  of  the  Citcallians,  ex¬ 
actly  the  reverfe  of  the  fame  animals  amonil  the  Nogaylans  and  Kalmucs,  added  much  to 
the  wonder  and  ailoniihrnent  of  the  fagaclout  traveller.  This  obfervation,  which  appeared 
to  me  very  ilriking,  feems  to  prove,  on  one  hand,  kow  little  ihare  the  climate  ha'’  in  influ* 
encing  the  figure;  and,  on  the  other,  the  conllancy  whe-ewith  beauty  or  deformity  is  per¬ 
petuated  in  ceruiu  races,  no  lofs  at&wng  maokind  thaa  the  ud'erior  aaimals. 
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Thcfe  bell*  are  afterwards  carefully  confidence  of  tlieir  riders  in 'cafes  of 


preferved  by  the  relations  of  the  wife, 
or  by  hcrfclf,  in  memory  of  the  fo- 
lemnity.  The  bride  not  only  brinprs 
no  portion  to  her  hulband,  but  he  is 
even  obliged  to  clothe  her  from  head 
to  foot  completely. 

The  political  cenfiitution  of  the 
Kofacs  is  entirely  military.  They 
are  always  ready  for  the  field  of 
battle,  and  know  no  greater  joy 
than  when  they  are  fummoned  to  a 
new  campaign.  The  number  of 
fighting  men  they  are  capable  of  rai- 
fing  amounts,  as  it  is  faid,  1050,000. 
ITieir  arms  confift  of  lances,  arrows, 
good  fire-arms,  and  excellent  fabres. 
They  know  how  to  handle  all  thele 
with  great  dexterity,  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  reputation  of  valiant  fol- 
diers.  Every  Kofac  receives,  befides 
a  certain  quantity  of  visuals,  while 
he  is  on  a^ual  fervice,  an  annual  pay 
ef  12  rubles  ;  an  enfign  is  paid  15  ; 
a  colonel  100  i  and  the  chef-du-corps 
390. 

There  is  annually  diftributed  to 
the  Kofacs  of  the  Don,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  others,  a  certain  quantity  of 
flores,  tranfmitted  to  them  by  the 
college  of  war  at  Peterfturg  ;  and 
thefe  are  depofited  at  Tfcheralk.  On 
their  arrival  they  are  received  with 
particular  honours.  As  foon  as  the 
train  has  appeared  upon  the  Don, 
the  inhabitants  of  every  tlanitza  are 
obliged  to  march  to  meet  it,  alTem- 
bling  on  harfeback  in  their  warlike 
caparifoas.  On  the  fight  of  the  bag¬ 
gage  they  make  a  difeharge  of  their 
fire-arms,  and  falute  it  with  their 
colours,  and  then  fet  to  work  by  all 
imaginable  means  for  facilitating  and 
expediting  the  tranfport  of  it  ;  for 
the  Don  is  fo  (hallow  in  certain  pla¬ 
ces,  that  even  very  fmall  barks  pro¬ 
ceed  along  with  difficulty. 

The  care  of  his  horfc  is  what  a 
Kofac  has  mod  at  heart ;  fince  it  is 
from  their  agility  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tages  in  war  are  to  be  expefted,  and 
on  their  fieetnela  depends  the  whole 


flight.  They  crofa  over  rivers  on 
their  backs  with  the  greateft  fecurity 
and  cafe,  lying  along  on  their  bel¬ 
lies,  and  iiitercrochcting  their  feet 
acrofs  the  crupper.  When  at  home, 
they  are  continually  cxercifing  them- 
felves  and  horfes  in  running  races  for 
trifling  belts ;  fo  that  there  are  no 
better  horfemen  in  the  world.  A 
borfe  that  will  run  a  verft  in  four 
minutes  is  reckoned  tolerably  good, 
but  by  no  means  one  of  the  heft. 
I'hcir  horfes  are  of  different  kinds, 
the  greateft  part  being  bought  of  the 
Maloruflians  or  the  Kalmucs. 

A  Kofac  is  two  different  perfons, 
vhen  viewed  at  home  in  his  habita¬ 
tion  and  when  confidered  as  in  war : 
but  his  real  element  is  the  latter. 
There  he  lives  and  a£ts  as  his  an- 
ceftors  ufed  to  do  at  the  time  they 
feparated  from  their  brethren  the 
Ruffians.  In  a  word,  it  is  there 
that  we  may  call  him  a  true  war¬ 
rior.  At  home,  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  obliged  to  adf  under  conftraint, 
and  muft  live  in  conftant  violence  to 
nature.  There  he  muft  fubmit  to  the 
vilifying  ftatc  of  a  labourer  and  a 
peafant ;  but  muft  keep  liimfclf  ne- 
verthclefs  always  ready  to  fly  to  the 
field-of  battle.  Even  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  he  muft  newer  forget  one  truth 
engraven  on  his  mind  in  letters  of 
brafs,  that  he  is  a  Kofac,  a  free  Ko- 
fac,  born  chiefly  for  war ;  and  that, 
if  he  works,  he  muft  firft  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  it  by  the  greateft  neceffity.  I 
would,  however,  be  here  underftood 
to  fpeak  chiefly  of  the  Kofacs  who 
dwell  in  their  flanitzas  from  Kafanka 
to  Tfcherkafk. 

Stanitza  is  the  name  given  to  a  fi- 
tuation  newly  eftahlifhed,  and  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  certain  number  of  thefe 
Kofacs.  It  was  in  thefe  places  that 
the  fubjefts  of  other  provinces  of 
Ruffia,  wKb  were  forced  from  their 
ftations,  formerly  flopped  in  their 
flight.  They  immediately  took  pof- 
feffien  of  the  fitft  huts  they  found. 
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iiDprQVcd  them  afurwardl^  aad  al 
IcQgtb  copilruAcd  new  oaes*  Tbs 
Dumber  «f  tbefe  eflabli0ini«nt»  at 
prefeot  eaceeda  too.  They  are  bailt 
tur  tbe  moi^part  in  a  parallel  dire&ioq 
witb  tbe  rircTj  but  fometimea  alfo 
pcrpeudicularly  to  it ;  always  dofe  to 
the  bank,  or,  at  the  reryutmoft,  at  the 
diAance  of  only  a  couple  of  muiket* 
(hota.  Thcfc  ftaoit^as  look  more 
like  large  or  moderate  villages  than 
toa’ns  :  as  being  neither  furrounded 
by  walls,  nor  ramparts,  nor  even 
iMllifades.  Some  of  them,  however, 
are  provided  with  cannons  placed  near 
the  entrance  and  the  forties.  Ka> 
ianka,  Piatilbenllcaia,  and  Cimlien* 
Ikaia,  are  reckoned  the  moil  conG> 
derable.  Every  (lanitza  forms  a  pa- 
ri(h.  The  churches  are  lofty,  and 
take  up  a  large  fite,  as  well  fur  the 
principal  building  as  for  the  foaaller 
ones  contiguous  to  it,  which  are  of 
tsoodi  as  are  the  houfes  of  the  place, 
a  very  fmall  number  excepted.  Not- 
withilanding  this  ciicumtlance,  the 
houfes  are  good,  well  built,  eonve- 
tiicnt,  and  each  of  them  perfe^Iy  in- 
fulated  from  all  the  reft.  The  a- 
partments  are  provided  with  good 
chimnics.  Several  of  the  houfes 
have  galleries,  and  fuch  as  are  ou 
aa  elevated  fitoation  have  exccl- 
knt  cellars.  Tbe  fitting-rooms  are 
furniftied  with  hangings ;  and  an 
air  of  neatnefs,  and  even  ele¬ 
gance,  prevails  throughout.  Such 
o(  the  houfes  as  have  been  recently 
built  are  much  improved  beyond  the 
others  }  and  tjhe  KoTacs  do  not  deny 
that  it  was  in  Pruffia  they  firil  learn¬ 
ed  to  know  the  comforts  of  hand- 
fume  habitations,  as  well  as  tbe 
maiiaer  of  building  them  }  and  that 
this  excited  them  to  have  the  like. 
The  wall  in  the  moft  conlplcuous 
part  of  a  chamber  it  almoil  all  co¬ 
vered  over  with  the  piduret  of  faints; 
and  wealthy  perfons  afe  not  fparing 
in  the  various  ornaments  that  loxury 
hath  invented. 

Each  ftankza  is  comBoanded  by  a 
Vofc.  IV.  N»  ao. 


chief  Of  AtUman,  ele^ed  every  year* 
who  is  always  one  of  their  own  bo¬ 
dy.  When  this  officer  has  the  art 
of  rendering  himfelf  agreeable,  he  is 
frequently  continued  longer  in  bit 
dignity  ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  done 
by  a  new  cleflion,  which  cannot  bd 
difpenfed  with.  The  fulary  of  an 
Attaman  is  not  in  every  place  the 
fame.  Some  have  twelve,  others  ftf- 
tecn,  and  others  to  tbe  amount  of 
thirty-five  rubles  ptr  annum.  The 
chiefs  of  tbe  ilaniizas  on  the  poftv 
road  have  larger  appointments,  at 
they  have  more  to  do.  Neither  it 
their  revenue  confined  to  their  payf 
as  they  receive  numberlefs  prefents* 
which  generally  prove  a  confiderablc 
augmentation  to  it.  The  Attaman 
exercifes  over  all  the  KofacS  in  fub- 
ordination  to  him  the  higheft  degree 
of  jurifdidlion,  terminates  all  difie« 
rences  that  are  not  of  very  great  im« 
portaucc,  and  fees  to  the  execu* 
tioQ  of  the  orders  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  thofe  of  the  governor, 
who  refides  at  Tfcberkafk.  He  pu- 
nilhes  delinquents  either  by  impri- 
foument  or  the  corporeal  irifliflion 
of  the  batogues  ;  in  cafes  of  weighty 
concern  he  makes  his  report  to  the 
chancery  of  Tl'clierkalk.  The  Yef- 
faul  is  his  colleague.  Or  rather  the 
executor  of  his  orders,  which  it  is  bis 
duty  to  make  known  to  the  Kofacs. 
When  auy  Imperial' veiTcls  are  going 
down  the  Don,  or  if  hotfes  arc  to  be 
provided,  he  gallops  about  tbe  whole 
tlanitza,  calling  out,  (hat  no  Kofac 
is  to  retire  undOr  the  penalty  of 
three  rubles  forfeit  ;  but  that  every 
perfon  is  to  hold  himfelf  in  readi- 
nefs  to  do  whatfoever  he  lhall  be 
commanded.  Whenever  he  convokes 
them  together,  he  gives  them  all 
the  title  of  j^Uamans,  in  token  ,of 
the  equality  that  fubfifts  among 
them.  When  they  are  afiemblcdj 
and  formed  imo  a  circle;  the  Atta- 
man  places  himfelf  in  the  midft,  and 
then  the  commonalty  apportionated 
the  propeution  of  puhlie  woik  that 
N  U 
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is  to  be  performed  by  each  at  they 
all  think  proper.  At  fuch  times 
they  fhow  him  the  greateft  refpeA  ; 
though,  at  others,  no  pet  Ton  takes 
the  trouble  to  falute  him  with  his  cap. 

The  tines  and  forfeits  that  fall  re¬ 
main  in  common,  and  are  generally 
drunk  nut  in  the  ilanitznaia.  'I'his 
ftanitznaia,  and  the  taboun,  are  the 
two  public  places  in  every  llanitza  ; 
for  it  is  there  that  the  Attaman  cau- 
fes  the  inhabitants  .to  be  alTemblcd; 
and,  after  having  impofed  filence, 
propounds  to  them  whatever  con¬ 
cerns  the  public  welfare.  The  fta- 
iiitznaia  is  at  the  fame  time  a  prifon, 
before  which  perfons  convifted  of 
crimes  are  puniihed  with  the  fcourge. 
The  taboun  is  a  place  without  the 
llanitza,  not  always  at  the  fame  di- 
fiance  ;  and  is  a  place,  among  o- 
thers,  where  they  are  obliged  to  lead 
the  horfes  they  arc  commanded  to 
furnilh.  Whenever  they  arc  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  campaign,  all  the  horfes 
of  the  llanitza  are  in  like  manner 
brought  to  this  place ;  where,  after 
they  have  undergone  a  llrifl  exami¬ 
nation,  the  bell  are  chofen  out  for 
the  expedition. 

In  loiftc  few  of  the  Hdnitzas  they 
have  hill  llarchini,  who  are  people 
that  have  formerly  ferved  in  cam¬ 
paigns  as  colonels  of  the  Kofacs; 
and  after  having  returned  home, 
take  the  chief  command  of  one  of 
tlicfe  llanitzas,  and  have  an  Atta¬ 
man  under  them.  Thefe  colonels 
are  appointed  by  the  commander  of 
all  the  Kofacs  of  tlie  D6n,  the  At¬ 
taman  in  chief  at  Tfcherkallt ;  but 
they  receive  no  pay  except  when  in 
a^ual  fervice. 

No  merchants  or  traders  arc  to  be 
met  with  among  the  Kofacs,  who 
alio  pride  themfelves  on  the  profoun- 
dell  ignorance.  Nor  can  one  fee  a 
fingle  peifon,  even  among  the  moft 
diliinguiUied,  even  the  llightcll  tinc¬ 
ture  of  knowledge  cipher  in  the 
fciences  or  the  arts.  It  is  the  la¬ 
borious  MalerulSans  who  live  a* 


mong^  them,  that  do  the  principaf 
of  their  work,  partly  for  a  fixed  fa« 
lary,  and  partly  inftead  of  the  tri¬ 
bute  they  are  forced  to  pay  the  chiefs 
in  quality  of  ferfs.  It  is  of  them 
likewife  that  the  Kofacs  purchafe  ' 
their  llrong  liquors,  they  being  pro¬ 
hibited  to  dillil  them. 

It  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
negligence  and  lloth  of  the  Kohics, 
that  they  know  not  how  to  value  the 
excellence  of  their  lands,  and  leave 
them  without  cultivation.  An  ex¬ 
tent  of  country,  containg  600  verlla 
in  length,  and  whole  exceflivc  breadth 
has  not  yet  been  afeertained ;  a 
country  to  which  the  bountiful  Pa¬ 
rent  of  mankind  hath  granted,  in  e- 
very  part,  the  moll  fertile  foil ;  li- 
tuated,  moreover,  in  a  northern  lati¬ 
tude  from  fifty-two  to  furty-lix  de¬ 
grees,  where  they  might,  from  the 
advantage  of  its  pofition,  cultivate  in 
abundance  every  produdlion  of  the 
warmer  climates  ;  fuch  a  country  is 
quite  a  defert  for  the  greateft  part, 
and  wearies  the  eye  with  continued 
llerility.  Agriculture  is  never  fol¬ 
lowed  but  from  the  moft  urgent  ne- 
ceflity ;  and  no  more  corn  is  fown 
than  they  anull  confume  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year  :  fo  that  if  the  harvell 
Ihould  at  any  time  happen  to  fail, 
they  necclTarily  fuffer  an  univerfal 
dearth.  The  gardens,  perceptible 
here  and  there,  produce  the  moft 
delicious  fruits  ;  the  lateft  of  which 
arc  in  full  maturity  as  foon  as  the 
month  of  Auguft  begins.  But  the 
Kofacs  prefer  damfons  to  all  other 
fruits,  bccaufe  they  can  fill  their 
carts  with  them  without  farther 
trouble. 

Tfcherkalk,  the  capital  of  all 
thefe  people,  borders  on  the  Don  to 
the  north  and  weft ;  towards  the 
fouth  it  is  walhed  by  the  Vafliefka, 
a  river  that  takes  its  rife  five  verlla 
from  the  town,  and  proceeds  to  fall 
into  the  Don,  near  the  fpot  where 
was  formerly  the  fort  of  St  Ann. 
Ob  the  weftern  fide  it  extends  al- 
moft 
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noft  as  far  as  the  river  Azai,  which 
the  Kofacs  alfo  call  Donetz.  This 
town  pretends  to  fcarce  more  than  a 
century  of  antiquity.  It  was  on  re* 
turning  from  the  unfortunate  cam¬ 
paign  of  A&rachan  that  the  build¬ 
ing  of  it  was  undertaken.  It  arrived 
not  all  at  once  at  that  pitch  of  great* 
nefs  which  enables  it  at  prcfent  to 
difpute  precedence  with  other  confi- 
derable  towns  of  Ruflia  ;  but,  like 
them,  Tfcherkalk  has  augmented 
by  degrees.  The  inundations  it  ex¬ 
periences,  efpecially  in  fpring,  are 
very  great,  and  reach  to  the  di- 
flance  of  ten  verfts  inland.  What  is 
worfe  is,  that  the  great  floods,  ha* 
viog  no  determinate  time  for  alTua- 
ging,  continue  fometimes  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  and  even  to  the  end 
of  that  month,  and  confequently 
render  the  town  unwholefome.  The 
houfes  where  the  inundations  are 
mod  prevalent  are  built  upon  piles ; 
and  it  often  happens,  that  there  is 
DO  consmunication  from  one  of  thefe 


houfes  to  another,  excepting  by 
boats,  as  the  very  bridges  are  often 
carried  away.  The  fortifications  of 
the  town  are  conftruffed  of  timber, 
and  have  nothing  very  dreadful  in 
their  appearance.  Here  are  fome 
Kalmuc-Kufacs  who  have  embraced 
the  Greek  religion,  and  connedi 
themfelves  very  frequently  in  mar¬ 
riages  with  the  real  Kofacs.  This 
latter  nation  obtains  its  fait  from  the 
lakes  of  Monotlki  in  the  fleppe  *  of 
Kuban  ;  but,  for  fccuring  it  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Tartars,  they  are 
obliged  to  attend  it  in  troops,  under 
arms  and  on  horfeback,  and  with  the 
mod  vigilant  precautions.  This  fait 
is  formed  on  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
iter  like  flakes  of  ice.  In  time 
of  peace,  it  fells  for  ten  or  fifteen 
copeeks  the  pood ;  and,  in  time  of 
war,  from  fifty  copceks  to  a  ruble. 
Tfcherkaflc  is  no  longer  the  mart  of 
commerce  with  the  Turks  fince  the 
fortrefs  of  St  Demetrius  has  taken  it 
to  itfclf. 
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A  Mong  the  various  biographical 
notes  which  are  occafionally  re- 
gidered  in  your  valuable  mifcellany, 
1  hope  the  following  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  place.  Odenfible  cha- 
raflers  have  undoubtedly  the  bed 
claim,  efpcdally  when  they  convey 
to  us  a  ground  of  ferious  confidera- 
tion. 

The  charaAer  of  Major  0‘Fla- 
herty,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Wed 
Indian,  is  not  a  fiditious  one,  but 
copied  from  the  original  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Colonel  0‘B — ne  ;  who  di- 
ftingutlhed  himfclf  during  many  years 
fervice  in  the  Audrian  army,  and  is 
now  retired  upon  a  penfion  of  about 
200  /.  per  ann.  with  a  brevet  de  co-^ 
lonel.  The  lad  time  I  faw  him  was 
at  the  court  of  Bruxelles  in  the  year 
1774,  where  be  then  refided,  and 


was  much  refpe6fed  both  by  the  no- 
hlejfe  and  the  military,  who  paid  him 
all  the  honours  due  to  fo  brave  and 
honed  a  veteran  ;  a  man  whofe  cou¬ 
rage  has  dood  the  ted  of  every  trial; 
whofe  intrepidity  was  beyond  ex¬ 
ample  in  dangerous  encounters. 
Without  the  lead  effeminacy,  he  wa< 
fometimes  rather  too  blunt  and  un¬ 
couth  ;  which,  however,  fo  far  from 
giving  offence,  added  new  ludre  to 
his  anions  :  difdaining  every  fymp- 
tom  of  duplicity,  he  was  often  too 
open  and  fincere.  Thefe  qualities, 
joined  to  his  gallant  bravery,  were 
always  ready  to  vindicate  any  affront 
offered  either  to  himfelf  or  his 
friends.  Refpeding  the  fitd,  he  ge- 
neroufly  condefeeaded  to  cxpodulate 
before  a  challenge  :  in  the  other  cafe, 
be  dood  forward  the  arbiter  of  dif- 
N  2  putetf 
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ptitet,  ttie  Tfit'diatOr  in  qyiart-eU;  «hd  admitted  to  the  Qu^etn  ;  bnt,  want< 
if  the  offending  party  obitinately  re-  ihg  the  proper  form  of  introdaftion, 
fufcd  to  fubmit  to  his  decifions,  he  Jtc  rttnained  fome  time  unnoticed  in 
had  a  fure  way  to  bring  him  to  rea-  the  antichambers  ;  till  at  length  the 
fbn  :  he  immediately  erpoufed  the  EOiperor  accidentally  palhng,  and 
canfe  of  the  injured  or  infulted,  and  attraAed  by  hia  manly  figure  and 
made  himfelf  a  fecond  where  he  particular  drefs,  very  gracionflv  en- 
could  not  be  admitted  as  principal.  quiriJd  his  bufinefs,  OurhoncflHi- 
In  the  numberlefs  engagements  which  bernian,  not  knowing  the  perfon  of 
he  had  of  this  fort,  ne  was  nerpr  the  Emperor,  but  won  by  his  plea- 
known  to  have  embarked  with  rafh-  (ing  manner  of  addrefs,  complained 
ilcfs  or  in  a  wrong  caufe.  His  idea  »>f  the  inattention  he  had  received, 
of  military  virtue,  and  the  point  of  more  cfpccially  as  he  pofleffed  conle- 
lionour  was  fo  great,  he  would  not  ^uential  matter  in  his  drfpatchcs, 
fuffer  the  lealt  tefleit'Oh  to  be  caft  on  which  he  declared  he  would  deliver 


either ;  notwithllanding,  he  was  a 
cheerful  companion,  a  folid  friend, 
and  of  a  generous  fpjrit ;  but  an  im¬ 
placable  enemy  to  every  fpecles  of 
meannefs,  which  he  always  either 
correfted,  or  expofed  to  the  feverell 
sMiculc.  In  a  few  words,  he  was  the 
advocate  of  the  didreffed,  and  the 
^aUifer  of  the  iufolcnt. 

The  coithttvan  of  a  FlcmHh  Baron 
had  defignedly,  and  contrary  to  the 
etiquette  of  rank,  drove  againft  and 
damaged  the  carriage  of  the  Duke  of 
•St  Albao’s.  This  aiming  to  the 
cars  of  the  colonel,  he  infided  that 
the  Duke  (hould  fend  a  meffage  to 
the  Baron,  demauding  an  apology 
for  his  fervant’s  conduct ;  but  the 
latter  nut  complying,  he  accompa¬ 
nied  the  Duke  to  the  Baron’s  coun¬ 
try-feat,  requiring  fatisfadtiou  for  the 
indignity  done  to  one  of  his  Grace’s 
Wgh  rank  ;  giving  him  to  under¬ 
load,  that  he  was  come  as  champion 
{or  the  Duke;  upon  which  the  intimi¬ 
dated  Baron  fubmifQvely  afkcd  par? 
don. 

Being  formerly  an  officer  of  Pan- 
dotirs  in  the  Hungarian  army,  he  was 
lent  to  Vienna  charged  with  dif- 
patches  from  the  general,  containing 
the  relation  of  fome  important  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  culomel,  at  that  time 
only  a  private  officer,  unkno^vn  at 
court,  and  little  acquainted  with  the 
place,  or  tlic  ufual  ceremonials  bc- 
(ppging  to  it,  was  impatient  to  be 


to  his  Royal  Miftrefs  only.  The 
Emperor,  who  till  then  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  in  admiring  his  martial  ap¬ 
pearance  and  ignorant  fimpUcity  of 
Court  rules,  nowmade  himfelf  known  : 
when  0‘B — ne,  fomewhat  confhfed 
at  this  unexpefVed  declaration,  im- 
mcdi^ely  inclined  with  rclpcAatthe 
Imperial  prefence,  and  prefepted  the 
packet,  The  Emperor,  reading  the 
letter,  with  the  other  hand  conduc¬ 
ted  him  to  the  Queen,  where  he  waa 
favourably  received,  and  both  feemed 
much  pleafed  at  the  firmnefa  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  his  behaviour ;  which, 
joined  to  other  circumftancet  tending 
to  his  reputation,  they  rewarded  by 
advancing  him  to  the  rank  of  major} 
wherein  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  ftill 
more  by  his  courage  and  ftriA  re¬ 
gard  to  dIfeipHne.  Many  other  lau¬ 
dable  anecdotes  might  here  be  re¬ 
corded  of  him ;  th^e  will  fuffice  to 
give  a  (ketch  of  his  character.  The 
author  of  the  play  has  only  drawn 
the  outlines  of  the  pi^ure  ;  the  co¬ 
louring  Is  too  faint,  and  hot  equal  to 
the  merit  of  the  original.  Mr  Moody 
is  dill  further  removed  in  his  repre- 
fentation  ;  1  have  feen  him  petform 
the  part  of  Major  0‘Flahcrty,  where 
We  could  only  trace  the  manner  of  a 
fubaltcm,  not  the  femblance  of  a 
peliihtd  gentleman  in  a  confpicuous 
military'liation.  The  AXillrian  and 
Trench  annals  can  bring  forward 
more  than  one  example  m  natives  of 
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our  fifter  kingdofn*  who  have  tifen 
by  thtir  valour  and  abilities  to  a  fu> 
Jjeriority  of  rank  in  thofe  anmcst 
vrhofc  names  are  too  filfficiently 
known  to  require  a  particuhir  fpeci- 
fication  in  this  place.  It  is  mneh  to 
be  lamented  that  men  of  foch  ac¬ 
knowledged  merit  (hpuld  be  forced 
into  a  foreign  fervice  through  a  point 


rtf  coafdence.  nnd  excluded  from 
ferving  at  home  by  the  prefent  tenor 
of  our  laws.  Several  of  thiadeferip- 
tion,  whom  I  have  converfed  with  ia 
my  travels,  frankly  confefled  how 
plcafing  it  would  be  to  them  to  join 
their  legal  ftandard,  provided  no  re- 
ftraints  were  laid  on  their  religious 
principles.  O— v— x. 


On  the  Influence  of  Fajhion. 


TH  E  influence  of  fajbU*  feemii  to  be  u 
eitniiive  »»  it  i«  changeable.  Not 
only  the  cut  of  the  coat  and  the  cock  of  the 
hat  are  reflated  by  it,  but  even  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  heart,  swth  the  whole  ojprra- 
tions  of  the  mind,  are  affcAed  by  its  affimi- 
laiing  power.  It  ii  true,  that  but  a  iinall 
pro{K>rtion  of  mankind  arc  qualified  to  form 
Munions  fur  themfelvea  in  matters  where 
trie  exercife  of  reafon  is  nectflary;  but 
where  the  judement  depends  on  the  fen- 
(atiotia  of  the  heart,  moii  people,  I  Ihoald 
k>ppofe,  might  take  the  liberty  of  employ¬ 
ing  their  own  organs.  Qf  the  five  fenfes, 
yitmg  and  bturing  are  the  only  avenues  to  the 
heart :  through  thefe  the  moft  cxqnifite 
pleafurcs  are  conveyed  to  it,  if  they  be  not 
arrefled  by  the  culd  interpoficion  of  what  a 
few  of  the  preclfe  are  pleafed  to  call  ttfle, 
and  which  they  form  from  the  head  and  not 
the  heart. 

Painting,  mvfic,  and  poMry,  are  feorces 
from  whence  the  mofl  delightful  emodons 
are  derived  to  thofe  who  have  fenfibility  e- 
rough  to  feel  their  effe^,  and  who  dare  be 
fo  much  out  of  falhioii  as  to  indulge  their 
own  ferfstioa.  frut  when  the  pleafing  ef- 
fedb  of  theie  imitative  arts  are  regulated  by 
the  fober  diredtions  of  a  critic,  when  the  paf- 
Cons  are  cuntrou'.cd  by  the  fpiritlefs  rules  of 
tile  oonnoifleur;  the  feelioga  are  binnted,  the 
heart  remairs  unmoved,  and  inftead  of  the 
lively  and  agreeable  emotions  which  a  well- 
defigned  and  highly  finiflied  painting,  or  a 
well  written  poem,  Ihould  excite,  we  have 
only  the  effete  latisfai^on  of  knowing  that 
the  authors  have  followed  with  exatinels 
the  rules  of  the  gieatefl  mailers  and  mod 
correti  critics. 

Rules  were  intended  for  the  painter  and 
the  poet  only,  and  not  to  clog  the  feelings 
ef  thofe  who  wHh  to  enjoy  the  pleafing  ti- 
fetis  uf  their  work.  Thefe  arts  are  adefrefo* 
ed  to  the  palCons;  and  by  the  fenfationstbey 
raiie,  as  being  llrotig  and  faithful  pidlures  of 
narure,  they  ihould  be  judged :  and  furely 
every  nun  is  the  bed  judge  of  his_8wa  feeb 
logs. 


I  waa  led  into  thefe  refletiiOUs  by  hiring 
at  an  exhibition  of  paintings  the  other  day  t 
where  I  foon  faw  there  were  two  M/MeetM 
who  pafs  lorcmnoijfnri,  and  who  had  formti  m 
tfftt  tor  almofl  the  whole  company.  What¬ 
ever  piece  attracted  their  attention  imme¬ 
diately  difclofed  a  thouland  beantica  which 
till  then  were  latent.  Every  lady  faw  up- 
vciled  in  pn  inllant  the  inimitable  exprCl- 
Gon  of  the  painter’s  defign,  and  every  gentle¬ 
man  fwore  it  was  the  work  of  a  great  ge¬ 
nius. 

I  would  by  no  means  infinuate  that  the 
•piniont  of  thofe  who,  by  application  to  the 
art,  have  acquired  a  critiew  acquaintance 
with  it,  ihould  not  he  attended  to  and  re- 
fpetied.  They  may  undoubtedly  point  awt 
beauties  which  will  be  fonfibly  enjoyed, 
when  feen,  by  thofe  whofe  lefs  minute  ob- 
fervation  would  have  paffed  them  unnoticed. 

But  then  1  would  have  thefe  infirior fritflt 
not  attempt  to  expreis  raptures  they  never 
felt — they  Ihould  reilraiu  their  acefoma- 
tion.  till  they  had  caught  the  divine  entbu- 
fiafm. 

For  my  part,  I  think  a  man  might  be  as 
eafily  acquitted  at  the  bar  of  faftion,  when 
arraigned  for  want  of  a  proper  t^e  in 
painting,  as  when  indifled  for  not  catching 
the  raptures  of  anitaliaii  air.  And  yM  if  • 
man  in  the  latter  cafe  pleads  a  want  of  ter, 

1  will  venture  to  aflert  that  he  will  be  tm- 
animoufly  acquitted  by  the  pofiteft  jury  in 
the  kingdom.  May  1  not  as  well  urge,  as  a 
ftta,  the  want  of  a  tje  for  paintings, 
when  accufed  of  not  admiring  the  fine  pieces 
of  Ctrrq^h,  VanJyh,  or  Jinieiu  T 

The  goveriimeuc  of  fafhion  in  articles  of 
drefs  certainly  hat  les  advantages— This  you 
may  learn  from  every  tradefman. — But  what 
esn  be  the  expetied  end  of  fubmitting  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  and  the  judgment  ef 
the  brain  to  its  (way  alfo,  is  not  e^y  to  de¬ 
termine.  It  may  be  an  uncharitable  fuggef- 
tion,  but  1  am  afraid 'it  is  a  perfedl  want  of 
fenfibility,  an  abfence  of  all  feelings  of  their 
own,  that  induces  many  people  to  adopt  fo 
ctiil  j  thofe  of  otheri. 

*  Me- 
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THese  latercfting  and  valuable  after  having  fumifhed  fubfiftence  to 
memoits  were  written  by  Mr  the  other  preiidencies,  fupplied  the 
Haftings  at  fea,  during  his  paiTage  China  trade  with  yearly  remittances* 
from  India  to  England.  His  origi-^  and  made  richer  inveilments  for  Eng- 
nal  defign  was  to  preferve  and  con*  land  than  were  ever  purchafed  in  the 
centrate  all  the  mifcellaneous  tran-  fame  fpace  of  time,  under  any  pre* 
faflions  of  the  three  lad  months  of  ceding  adminiftration ;  that  their  re< 
his  adminiftration,  while  they  were  fources  were  exhaufted,  or  their  ere* 
recent  in  his  remembrance  ;  but  in  dit  gone,  becaufe  they  owed  a  fum 
the  courfe  of  this  review  he  was  led  which  Jcarcely  exceeds  half  their  on¬ 
to  take  in  a  larger  fcope  ;  and  in  nual  revenue !  Let  the  fame  cafe  be 
winding  up  an  adminiftration  of  thir*  put  of  a  private  eftate  fo  encumber* 
teen  years,  to  take  fuch  an  exteniive  ed,  would  it  reduce  the  proprietor 
▼iew  of  the  fubjed,  as  (hould  throw  to  a  ftate  of  bankruptcy  ? 
light  on  the  paft  fortunes  and  future  But  if  the  comparifon  be  carried 
prufpe&s  of  India.  In  this  work,  he  higher,  to  the  enormous  magnitude 
firft  affigns  the  motives  for  his  refig*  of  the  fum  in  which  the  parent  ftate 
nation  of  the  fervice  ;  fccondly,  de*  is  indebted,  the  attempt  to  fix  the 
tails  the  means  which  he  took  to  fur*  imputation  of  infolvency  or  mif* 
render  his  office  of  Governor  Gene*  management  on  the  treafury  of  Ben* 
ral  unincumbered  to  bis  fuccelTur,  gal  is  too  ^  contemptible  for  argu* 
and  unfufceptible  of  any  ill  confe*  roent. 

qucnce  to  the  joint  adminiftration  ;  When  Mr  Haftings  took  charge 
and,  thirdly,  delivers  a  fummary  re*  of  the  government  of  Bengal  in  A* 
view  of  the  adual  ftate  in  which  he  pril  1772,  it  was  loaded  with  a  debt 
left  the  government  of  Bengal  at  of  nearly  the  fame  amount ;  in  lefs 
the  time  of  his  feparation  from  it.  than  two  years  it  was  completely  dif* 
When  Mr  Haftings  left  Bengal,  charged,  and  an  equal  fum  of  money 
the  Company’s  debts,  of  every  deno*  accumulated  in  the  public  treafuries  ; 
tnination,  amounted  to  no  more  than  and  fimilar  management  in  two  years 
30,400,000  current  rupees,  which  is  peace  at  prefent  would  produce  fimi* 
little  more  than  one  half  their  an*  lar  effeds. 

nual  revenue,  which  may  be  fairly  Mr  Haftings  vindicates  the  admi* 
eftimated  at  5^  crores  of  current  ru*  niftration  of  Bengal  from  a  lavifh 
pees,  or  5^^  millions  Sterling.  With  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  in 
this  authentic  and  undoubted  ftate-  a  convincing  and  animated  manner, 
znent  of  the  debts  of  the  Company  *  Among  the  many  invedives,' 
in  Bengal,  will  it  appear  to  any  per*  whether  excited  by  policy,  malevb* 
fon  of  candid  Judgment,  or  common  lence,  or  truth,  which  have  been 
fenfe,  that  after  a  war,  fullained  du*  thrown  upon  the  adminiftration  of 
ring  the  courfe  of  five  years  with  Bengal,  that  of  a  lavilh  expenditure 
three  ftates,  of  the  greateft  relative  of  the  public  money,  in  current  ex¬ 
power  to  our  own  ntaation  and  con-  pences  and  in  fixed  eftablifhments, 
nedions,  the  Marattahs,  Hyder  Al*  has  been  a  conftant  and  laboured 
ly  Cawn,  and  the  French  ;  after  ha*  fubjed  of  declamation.  Allufions 
ving  fent  two  great  armies  to  the  ex*  are  made  to  it  as  to  a  fad  of  fuch 
tremities  of  Indoftan  and  Deccan ;  notoriety,  as  to  preclude  the  nccef* 

fuy 

*  Snitv,  Thefc  Memoirs  were  not  originally  printed  for  fale. 
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Rty  of  evidence  ;  at  leaft,  no  inftan*  the  fuppofition  which  I  have  already 
ce»  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  taken  occafion  to  make  :  were  Lord 


it  which  have  come  to  my  know* 
ledge.  No  credit  has  been  given  to 
the  government  of  Bengal  for  having 
added  more  than  a  crore  of  ru¬ 
pees  in  [the  mtdft  of  all  its  diffi¬ 
culties,  to  the  public  revenue  ;  no 
remembrance  retained  of  the  ap- 
plaufe  bellowed  on  the  fame  admi- 
niftration  for  former  retrenchments 
made,  and  a  fyftem  of  ceconomy 
formed,  when  the  temper  of  the  times 
admitted  it ;  no  confideration  allow¬ 
ed  fur  the  fums  invefted  in  the  fup- 
port  of  the  Company’s  commerce, 
which  it  has  alone  fupported ;  nor 
for  the  defence  of  the  Company’s 
other  prcfidencies,  which  but  for 
that  defence  would  have  been  loft ; 
no  merit  aferibed  to  it  for  having 
maintained  the  fplendor  of  the  na¬ 
tional  charader  in  all  its  military  o- 
perations,  unalloyed  by  a  Angle  fai¬ 
lure  of  fuccefs  or  imputed  error  ; 
nor  for  having  infured  the  bleffings 
of  peace,  fecurity,  and  abundance, 
to  the  fubjefls  of  its  immediate  do¬ 
minion,  while  it  dealt  out  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  conqueft  to  the  remoteft  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  parent  ftate,  and  of  its 
own  aflbeiate  members ;  and  while 
every  other  member  of  the  Britilh 
empire  was  affli£led  with  the  plagues 
of  war  or  infurreftion.  As  little 
was  it  noticed,  with  how  inconfide- 
rablc  a  charge  upon  its  Axed  refour- 
ces  thefe  fervices  Were  performed, 
and  how  difproportionate,  beyond 
all  degrees  of  comparifon,  with  the 
growth  of  the  national  debt,  or  with 
the  produA  of  that  debt  in  the  na¬ 
tional  fervices,  within  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod.  It  was  fufficient  that  our  ex- 
pences  had  greatly  exceeded  thofe  of 
our  peace  eftabliAiment,  to  infer  from 
it,  without  further  inquiry,  that  the 
excefs  was  folely  the  effect  of  diffi- 
pation. 

*  Yet  let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat 


Clive  to  awake  from  the  dead,  or 
Mr  Vanfittart,  great  as  was  the 
mind  of  the  former,  and  extenfive  as 
the  knowledge  and  ready  refources  of 
the  latter,  and  to  be  told  what 
powerful  exertions  had  been  made 
by  Bengal  within  the  laft  Ax  or  fe- 
ven  years,  and  what  was  its  aflual 
ftate  and  capacity  ;  neither  one  nor 
the  other  would  give  credit  to  the 
information,  but  pronounce  it  to  be 
impoffible,  from  the  recollection  of 
what  they  knew  of  the  powers  of 
that  government,  and  from  any  al¬ 
lowance  which  they  could  make  for 
its  fubfequent  improvements.’ 

After  having  explained  the  two 
Arft  heads  of  his  fubjed,  vrith  a 
noble  Amplicity  and  a  manly  free¬ 
dom,  Mr  Haftings  gives  an  account 
of  the  political  lUte  of  Bengal;  Arft, 
in  relation  to  foreign  European 
ftates  ;  fecondly,  in  relation  to  thofe 
of  India.  The  European  powers 
rank  in  the  following  order,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  refpeCtive  confequcnce  In 
India ;  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Portuguefe :  th« 
principal  ftates  of  India  arc,  the  Ma* 
rattahs,  Tippoo  Saib,  and  Nizana 
Ally  Cawn.  The  relative  impor¬ 
tance,  the  natural  advantages,  and 
the  political  views,  of  thefe  various 
ftates  are  explained  by  Mr  Haftings 
with  much  clearnefs  and  preciAon  ; 
and  his  profound  obfervations  on 
their  prefent  and  future  confequence, 
merit  the  ferious  attention  of  thofe 
who  have  the  dIreClion  of  our  affairs 
in  India. 

The  three  principal  fources  of  the 
revenues  enjoyed  by  the  Company  in 
Bengal  are,  the  land-rents,  fait,  and 
opium.  By  an  old  and  intricate  fy¬ 
ftem  of  levying  the  tax  on  fait,  the 
Company  fuftained  a  lofs,  inftead  of 
deriving  a  beneAt  from  It ;  by  a  new 
and  Ample  appropriation  of  this 
fource 


I  One  miliion  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling. 
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iburce  of  revenue  to  the  public  before  the  period  in  wblch  he  v«| 
ftock,  without  tax  or  exadion,  Mr  appointed  to  the  principal  adniuH 
Hading!  gained  to  the  Company  an  liration  of  their  affair*.  Many  will 
annual  revenue  of  fifty  lacks  of  ru>  allow  the  pofition,  and  reprobate  the 
pees.  The  conqueft  of  a  foreign  fyftcin,  on  the  fuppofitioD  that  Mr 
principality,  which  added  half  a  Haflingt  was  the  author  of  it.  He 
million  Sterling  to  the  national  in*  was  not  the  author.  The  feed  of 
come,  though  purchafed  with  the  this  wonderful  produAion  was  fqwa 
blood  of  thoufands,  and  maintained  by  the  hand  of  calamity.  It  was 
with  an  enormoiis  expence  of  for*  nourifhed  by  fortune,  cultivated,  and 
trclTcs  and  military  garrifons,  would  reduced  to  form,  by  neceffity  and 
have  crowned  the  warrior,  by  whofe  unforefeen  concurrence  of  circum* 
fortunate  valour  it  was  won,  with  a  dances.  Its  firll  cxidence  was  com< 
public  triumph  and  perpetual  re-  mercial ;  it  obtained  in  its  growth 
Bown.  A  hloodlefs  acctffiou  of  re-  the  fudden  acceflion  of  military 
venue,  gained  by  the  filent  opera-  drength  and  territorial  dominion* 
tion  of  official  arrangement,  perpe-  to  which  its  political  adjund  was  ine- 
tuated  in  its  duration,  and  fixed  in  vitable.  It  is  ufelefs  now  to  inquire* 
its  value  by  its  inherence  to  the  ef*  whether  the  Company  or  the  natioa 
fence  of  the  date  itfelf,  and  mini-  have  derived  any  fubdantial  benefit 
dering  fubfidence  to  a  whole  people,  from  the  change,  liiice  it  is  impofii 
both  in  its  immediate  diftribution  as  fible  to  retrace  the  perilous  and 
a  Bcceilary  of  life,  and  by  the  returns  wonderful  paths  by  which  they  have 
of  a  foreign  commerce,  is  allowed  to  attained  their  prefent  elevation,  and 
link  unnoticed  iu  the  blended  ac-  to  redefeend  to  the  humble  and  un* 
counts  of  the  general  treafury  !  dreaded  charaAcr  of  trading  adveu 

It  appears  that,  under  the  admi-  turers.  Perhaps  the  term  of  the 
■idration  of  Mr  Hallings,  the  reve*  national  exidence  in  India  may  have 
Dues  of  the  Company  were  not  only  become  fufceptiblc  of  a  (horter  du- 
augmented,  but  their  dominions  ration  by  it ;  but  it  is  that 
rendered  more  populous  and  more  which  it  mud  henceforth  maintain* 
fiourifhing.  Whoever  has  redded  and  mud  therefore  adopt  tbufc  prui« 
long  in  Bengal,  and  has  vifited  the  ciples,  and  follow  thufe  meafures* 
countries  beyond  the  Company’s  ju*  wbichare  oecedary toils  prefertatioo. 
rifdidion,  is  qualified  to  atteft,  that  There  are  two  evils  in  our  Indian 
the  territorial  podeffions  of  the  Eng-  conditution,  that  nay  be  dangerous 
lidi  in  Bengal  and  Bahar  are  irot  to  its  profperity,  or  fatal  to  its  cl* 
only  better  cultivated  than  the  land*  idence.  The  management,  direc- 
of  any  date  of  Indoftan,  but  infi*  tion,  and  cxecutioo,  of  all  mattera 
nitely  fuperior  to  what  they  were  at  relative  to  the  Company's  commerce# 
the  time  when  the  Company  recei-  are  wholly  and  independently  vefted 
ved  the  grant  of  the  Dewanny,  or  in  the  board  of  trade*  while  the  re«i‘ 
for  many  years  pieceding  that  pe-  fponfibility  virtually  reft*  with  the 
riod.  Governor  General  and  Council.  Tbia 

The  adminiftration  of  Mr  Ha-  is  fo  abfurd  a  contradiAion  of  prin- 
ftings  forms  an  sera  in  the  hidory  ef  ciples,  that  it  is  fuJIcient  to  (haw 
Indoftan.  The  Company  can  hard-  its  exifteuce  without  tracing  its  coa¬ 
ly  be  (aid  to  have  poffeflcd  a  polHi-  lequcnces.  The  fecond  is  the  power 
dtarader,  or  to  have  conduced  of  the  Connell  to  control  the  ope- 
their  interCourfe  with  other  aationa  rations  of  the  Governor  Geneial. 
OQ  any  fydem  of  eftablilhed  policy,  By  their  jealoofict  and  fadions  the 
z  Con>- 
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Company’s  exiftence  has,  on  many 
occadons.  Titrated  to  the  edge  of  per¬ 
dition  ;  and  has  been  at  all  times  fu> 
4^pended  by  a  thread  fo  fine,  that 
the  touch  of  chance  might  break 
or  the  breath  of  opinion  dilToIve  it 
for  ever. 

The  concIuAon  of  thefe  memoirs 
on  this  fubje^  is  one  of  the  moil 
manly  and  animated  pieces  of  elo¬ 
quence  which  we  have  met  with  in 
modern  times. 

*  I  affirm,  as  a  point  inconteft- 
ible,  that  the*  admini(tration*of  the 
Britifli  government  in  Bengal,  di- 
ilant  as  it  is  from  the  reach  of  more 
than  general  inftrudion  from  the 
fource  of  its  authority,  and  liable  to 
daily  contingencies,  which  require 
both  inflant  decifion  and  a  con- 
ftftency  of  fyftem,  cannot  be  ruled 
by  a  body  of  men  variable  in  their 
fucceffion,  difeordant  in  opinion, 
each  jealous  of  his  colleagues,  and  all 
united  in  common  intereil  againtt 
their  oftendble  leader.  Its  powers 
are  fuch,  that,  if  directed  by  a  drm 
and  Heady  hand,  they  may.be  ren¬ 
dered  equal  to  any  given  plan  of  o- 
peration ;  but  may  prove  the  very 
inftrumentof  its  deftruflion,  if  they 
are  left  in  the  loofe  charge  of  un- 
conne£led  individuals,  whofe  inte- 
refts,  paffions,  or  caprices,  may  em¬ 
ploy  them  in  mutual  conteils  and  a 
fcramble  for  fuperiority. 

*  It  has  been  my  lot  to  derive, 
from  long  pofleffion  and  cafual  in¬ 
fluence,  advantages  which  have  o- 
vercome  the  worll  effefts  of  my  own 
deficiencies ;  and  it  has  been  one 
maxim  of  my  condudt  (may  I  be 
pardoned  for  the  apparent  boall,  but 
neceflary  alludon)  to  do  what  1  knew 
was  requidte  to  public  fafety,  though 
I  Ihould  doom  my  life  to  legal  for¬ 
feiture,  or  my  name  to  infamy.  I 
could  verify  this  by  inllanccs,  in 
which,  by  an  implicit  fubmilfion  to 
pofitive  duty  and  exprefs  orders,  the 
Company’s  pofleffions  might  have 
been  devoted  to  defolatlooi  and  even 
'  VoL.  IV.  N®  20, 


its  exidence  annihilated.  I  hazard¬ 
ed  an  oppodte  conduA  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  its  effefts,  I 
have  at  lead  had  the  happinels  to 
fee  one  portion  of  the  Britifh  domi¬ 
nions  in  India  rife  from  the  lowed 
date  of  degradation;  another  refeued 
from  imminent  fubjeclion;  and  that 
which  gives  life  to  the  whole,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  bleffings  of  peace  and  inter¬ 
nal  fecurity  ;  while  every  other  part 
of  the  general  empire  was  oppreffed 
by  war,  or  the  calamities  of  intedine 
difeord. 

*  I  may  not  expatiate  on  fuch  a 
difeuffion.  I  mention  it  only  to 
Ihow,  that  if  the  Britidi  power  in 
India  yet  holds  a  reprieve  from  ruin, 
it  derives  its  prefervation  from  cau- 
fes  which  are  independent  of  Its  con- 
ditution  ;  and  that  It  might  have 
been  loll  if  left  to  that  alone  for  its 
protedion. 

‘  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
thefe  premifes  is,  ^hat  whatever 
form  of  government  may  yet  be  e- 
dablilhed  for  thefe  provinces,  whe¬ 
ther  its  control  be  extended  to  the 
other  preddencies,  or  confined  to  its 
own  demefnes;  it  Is  neceflary  that 
the  governor,  or  fird  executive  mem¬ 
ber,  fhould  poflefs  a  power  abfo- 
lute  and  complete  within  himfelf, 
and  Independent  of  actual  control. 
His  charadler,  which  requires  little 
more  than  two  qualifications,  an  in¬ 
flexible  integrity  and  a  judgment 
unfufceptible  of  the  bias  of  forciga 
fuggedion,  (hould  be  previoufly  a- 
feertained,  and  its  confidency  af- 
fured  by  the  pledge  of  his  life  for 
the  faithful  difeharge  of  fo  great  a 
trud. 

*  I  have  fald  that  this  is  an  un¬ 
popular  dodrine,  and  liable  to  hie 
rejected  as  oppodte  to  our  domeftic 
conditution  ;  but  it  derives  Its  fource 
even  from  the  conditution  itfelf, 
which  requires,  In  every  remote  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  general  date,  a  condruc- 
tion  of  government  not  merely  dif¬ 
ferent  /rom  its  own,  but  that  fronj 

O  whiclx 
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which  its  own  nature  is  moft  abhor* 
rent.  The  negligences,  vices,  and 
crimes,  of  a  political  agent  are  all 
totally  foreign  in  their  equalities 
from  thofe  offences  in  common  life 
which  the  law  defines,  and  againlt 
which  it  has  made  a  provihon  in 
the  degrees  of  puniiKment  denoun¬ 
ced  againll  the  commiflion  of  them. 
The  fa^ious  or  corrupt  member  of 
a  council  may  weaken  every  ufeful 
fpring  of  government  }  may  em- 
barrafs,  obftruA,  and  thwart,  all  its 
incafures ;  may  flop  the  execution 
cf  its  daily  official  bufinefs  ',  may  oc* 
cafionally  employ  its  powers  for  the 
tnoil  pernicious  purpofes,  and  ilill 
Jeeep  clear  of  legal  condemnation. 
He  may  even  avail  himfelf  of  the  Ut¬ 
ter  of  preferibed  orders,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  cither  by  a  drained  or  ill- 
timed  obedience,  as  to  defeat  their 
intention,  or  pervert  them  to  effeds 
the  moil  oppofite  to  it. 

<  The  real  charader  of  fuch  a  man 
will  not  cfcapc  the  obfervatiun  of 
thoie  who  live  within  the  fphere  of 
his  agency  ;  and  to  them  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  all  his  adions  will  be  known 
cn  grounds  of  thp  ftrongeil  internal 
convidion,  though  incapable  of  di- 
red  and  politive  evidence.  Yet  it 
is  on  politive  evidence  only  that  his 
offences  can  be  proved  j  nor  even 
when  proved  can  they  operate  to  his 
punifhmcnt,  unlefs  they  tail  within 
the  prohibition  of  fume  pofitive 
law ;  ahhougik  the  lives  of  mutti- 
tudea  may  have  been  dellroyed,  and 
the  fafety  and  honour  of  the  ttatc 
itfelf  endangered,  by  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  them,  but  it  is  only  by  a 
proctfs  of  law,  and  by  a  breach  of 
fome  wifttett  ifatute  or  known  law 
«>f  the  lanii,  that  the  fubjed  of  a 
free  Hate  can  be  condemned.  A 
couftitution  formed  of  a  governor, 
with  limited  poweis,  and  a  council, 
may  lublill  under  an  arbitiary  mo¬ 
narch  direding  it,  and  be  better  con- 
duded  tlian  that  of  a  governor  a- 
Ipne;  but  i(  ctinngt  b(  fus/  and 


unreilrained  for  the  rule  'of  a  proi* 
vince  fo  remote  from  a  free  ftatc,  like 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

*  To  obviate  mifconceptions,  I* 
think  it  proper  to  mention,  that  I  al¬ 
lude  only  to  fuch  powers  as  apper¬ 
tain  to  the  nature  of  government  t 
not  to  fuch  as  might  affed  the  lives, 
perfons,  or  property,  of  individuals 
living  within  its  authority,  but  un¬ 
der  the  protedion  of  the  law  of 
England.  In  all  cafes  which  do  not 
neceffary  fall  within  the  cognizance 
of  thofe  who  have  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  ilate,  the  jurifdidioa 
of  the  governor  ought  to  be  no  more 
than  that  of  any  other  civil  magi- 
(Irate  or  juftice  of  the  peace.  It  is 
unnecefTary  in  this  place  to  treat  of 
the  mode  of  fucceffion,  or  the  other 
dependant  arrangements  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  fydem. 

‘  Though  the  date  of  kingdoms 
is  liable  to  diiTolution  from  caufes  as 
mortal  as  thofe  which  intercept  the 
courfe  of  human  life,  and  though 
my  opinion  of  the  dlllempers  which 
threaten  that  of  the  Britiffi  empire 
in  Bengal  may  obtain  credit  from  all 
who  read  it,  yet  I  fear  that  few  will 
yield  to  its  impreffion.  Like  the 
droke  of  death,  which  every  man 
knows  will  come,  but  no  man  ads 
as  if  he  felt  the  convidion  which 
he  avows,  and  thinks  he  feels,  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  catadrophe 
may  in  this  cafe  blunt  the  fenfe  of 
thofe  to  whom  it  is  vldbly  apparent. 

*  I  exped  this  eifed,  ai^  fore¬ 
fee  that  I  may  expofe  myfelf  to 
much  obloquy  by  recommending  fo 
new  and  unpopular  a  fydem.  Yet 
thefc  confiderations  have  not  deter¬ 
red  me  from  endeavouring  to  ren- 
dvr  iiis  hji  fervict  to  my  country 
and  to  my  ever  refpeded  conditu- 
ents ;  being  affured,  if  fuccefsful, 
of  tnj  re^jjariif  in  the  confetout  ap^ 
plauje  of  ay  onun  mind  btigMeninq  the 
decline  of  my  txiflence ;  and  this 
confolation  in  the  dreaded  reverfe, 
tb^t  np  mcai^i  wii,lun  the  compafs  of 

my 
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SKj  ability  had  been  left  untried  to 
prerent  it*’ 

Thefe  memoirs  were  printed  in 
the  beginning  of  January  lail,  and 
diftributed  to  perfons  in  the  higheft 
ofEces  in  the  (late.  The  plan  which 
Mr  Haftings  then  fuggefted,  has  been 
fince  adopted  by  parliament  in  the 
new  arrangements  with  regard  to 
Lord  Cornwallis:  to  Mr  Haftings, 
therefore,  is  India  indebted  not  only 
for  its  pad,  but  alfo  for  its  future 
grandeur  and  profperity. 

To  perform  great  aflions,  and  to 
record  them,  require  talents  and  qua¬ 
lities  which  frequently  diftinguifti 
the  ancients,  but  which  have  fel- 
dom  been  united  in  modern  times. 
Mr  Haftings  is  no  lefs  diftinguilhed 
by  the  elegance  of  his  genius  than 


by  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind  and 
his  knowledge  of  affairs.  To  fome 
readers  it  may  appear  that  he  fpeaks 
too  much  of  himielf;  but  how  could 
he  avoid  it  in  giving  the  hillury  of 
his  own  adminiftration  i  If  the  voice 
of  accufation  is  bold,  the  voice  of 
vindication  may  be  firm  and  manly  } 
and  in  his  fituation, 

•  Injur’d  honour  may  sfiert  itfelf. 

And  coriciou  virtue  gbw  with  its  own 
fires.* 

Cefar  was  never  blamed  for  re¬ 
cording  his  own  great  a^ons*  ‘  Who 
art  thou  that  fpeakeft  fo  freely  of 
the  empire  and  its  government?'  faid 
the  courtiers  of  Tiberius  to  an  old 
blind  man  fitting  in  their  company  } 
*  I  am  Belifarius/  replied  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Africa* 


ExtratJs  frtm  Letters  ef  Mr  Locke  to  Dr  Mapletoft,  upen  Love  and 
Matrimony. 


Dr  John  Mapletoft,  born  a- 
bout  1631,  was  profeiTor  of 
phyfic  in  Greiham  College  when 
theiie  letter!  were  written  ;  and  con¬ 
tinued  fo  till  1679.  Then  he  mar¬ 
ried,  and  in  168s  became  a  divine. 
It  appears  from  the  following  ex* 
trade,  that  Locke  had  a  (Irong  de- 
fire  to  fucceed  Mapletoft  at  Gre- 
(ham:  for  though,  as  Le  Clerc  fays*, 
he  never  would  pradife  regularly, 
and  for  the  fake  of  profit,  yet  he 
was  very  knowing  in  the  fcience, 
and  highly  efteemed  by  all  the  pro- 
felfort  of  it.  The  ccdledion,  from 
whence  thefe  extradi  are  made,  fur- 
ni(h  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  high  o- 
pinion  that  was  entertained  of  his 
(kill  in  medicine  t  for  in  one  of  the 
letters,  dated  Paris,  4th  December 
1677,  he  tells  you,  that  he  *  was 
fent  for  to  the  Lady  ambaffadnee, 
after  having  met  with  £0  little  fuc< 
cefs.  from  the  -French -phyficians, 
that  (he  was  tcfolved  to  try  them  no 


more.— Locke,  however,  did  not 
fucceed  to  Greiham. 

Paris,  Jansss.  1677. 

If  cither  abfcDce  (which 
fometimes  increafes  our  defires)  or 
love  (which  we  fee  every  day  produ¬ 
ces  ftiange  eifeds  in  the  woild)  have 
foftened  you,  or  difpofed  yon  to  a 
liking  of  any  of  our  fine  new  things, 
'tis  but  faying  fo,  and  1  am  ready  to 
furniih  you,  and  (hould  be  forry  not 
to  be  employed.  1  mentiod  love, 
for  you  know  1  have  a  particular  in- 
tereft  of  my  own  in  it.  When  yuU 
look  that  way,  no  body  will  be  rea* 
dier  (as  yon  may  guefs)  to  throw  an 
old  (hoe  after  you ;  much  for  your 
pwn  fake,  and  a  little  for  a  friend 
of  yours.  But  were  I  to  advif^ 
perhaps  I  (hould  fay  to  you,  that 
your  lodgings  at  Greiham  College 
were  a  very  ^uict  and  comfortable 
habUatlen.”—— - 

O  ^Parit 
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Letters  of  Mr  Locke  upon  Love  and  Matrimonj. 

Paris  Aog.  91 1677.  to  you  by  the  time  it  comes  to 
— — ‘  Though  your  letter  hath  land  ;  and  therefore  I  conjure  you 
fatisfied  me  that  you  arc  very  well,  fey  our  friendihip  to  burn  this  as 
yet  it  hath  put  new  doubts  into  me ;  foon  as  you  have  read  it»  that  it 
and,  methinks,  I  fee  you  going  to  never  may  rife  up  in  judgment  a« 
lofe  yourfelf.  I  will  fay  no  worfe  of  gainft  me.  I  fee  one  is  never  fure 
it,  not  knowing  how  far  the  matter  of  one’s  felf;  and  the  time  may  come 
is  gone  ;  elfe  I  would  alk  you,  whe-  when  I  may  refign  myfelf  to  the  em- 
thcr  flie  were  young,  old,  or  middle-  pire  of  the  foft  fex,  and  abominate 
aged  ?  each  of  which  is  fure  to  meet  myfelf  for  thefc  miferable  errors, 
you  with  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  I  However,  as  the  matter  now  (lands, 
fee  you  are,  whatever  you  think,  1  have  difeharged  my  confcience: 
hot  npon  the  feent :  if  you  have  no-  and  pray  do  not  let  me  fulTer  for  it  ; 
thing  elfe  to  defend  you  but  thofe  for  I  know  you  lovers  arc  a  fort  of 
maxims  you  build  on,  I  fear  tlie  people  that  arc  bound  to  facrifice  all 
chafe  will  lead  you  where  you  your-  to  your  miftrclTes.  But  to  be  fe- 
felf  will  be  caught.  For  be  as  grave  rious  with  you,  if  your  heart  does 
and  fleady  as  you  pleafe,  refoUc  as  hang  that  way,  I  wi(h  you  good 
much  as  you  will  never  to  go  out  luck ;  may  Hymen  be  as  kind  to 
of  your  way  or  pace  for  any  an  hey-  you  as  ever  he  was  to  any  body  ;  and 
irony  nor.y  whatever,  you  arc  not  a  then  I  am  fure  you  will  be  much 
jot  the  fafer  for  all  this  (lurdinefs.  happier  than  any  forlorn  batchelor 

For,  believe  it.  Sir,  this  fort  of  can  be.  If  it  be  like  to  be,  I  beg  • 

game,  having  a  dehgn  to  be  caught,  you  to  continue  the  care  of  my  inle- 
will  hunt  juft  at  the  purfuer’s  rate,  reft  in  the  cafe ;  and  remember  it  is 

and  will  go  no  falter  before  than  for  one  who  knows  how  to  value 

will  juft  ferve  to  make  you  follow  :  the  quiet  and  retirement  you  are  go^- 
and  let  me  alTure  you,  upon  as  good  ing  to  quit.  You  have  no  more  to 
authority  as  honeft  Tom  Bagnall’s,  do  for  me,  than  what  lovers  ufed  to 
that  vivus  videnfque  pereo  is  the  la-  do  upon  their  own  account,  viz.  keep 
mentnble  ditty  of  many  an  honeft  the  matter  as  fecrct  and  private  as 
gentleman.  But  if  you  or  the  fates  you  can  ;  and  then,  when  it  is  ripe 
have  determined  (for  the  poor  fates  and  refcjved,  give  me  but  notice, 
arc  dill  to  be  accufed  in  the  cafe),  and  I  (hall  quickly  be  with  you :  for 
if  yoOT  mettle  be  up,  and,  bold  as  It  is  by  your  direAions  I  (hall  better 
iiir  Francis  Drake,  you  will  (hoot  govern  my  motions  than  by  the 
the  defperate  gulph ;  yet  confider,  flight  of  thrulhes  and  fieldfares, 
that  though  the  riches  of  Peru  lie  Some  remains  of  my  cough  will  pro- 
that  way,  how  well  you  can  endure  bably  keep  me  longer  here  than  the 
the  warm  navigation  of  the  Mare  dc  time  you  mention  ;  but,  not  know. 
Zur,  which  all  travellers  alfure  us  is  Ing  whether  the  air  of  France  will 
nick-named  Pacificum.  ever  quite  remove  my  old  companion 

*  But  hold,  I  go  ton  far  :  all  this  or  no,  1  (hall  negle^  that  uncertain. 
perhaps,  notwithftanding  your  an-  ty,  upon  the  coniideration  of  fo 
cleat  good  principles,  will  be  herefy  comfortable  an  importance  f . 

Numifmata 

'  t  —CtinfireaUe  imftrtMtt.  It  is  TeitiarVaMe  that  Andrew  Marvel  made  himfelf  very 
merry  with  this  czprelfioo,  whkk  had  been  ufed  by  Parker  in  dw  Traii/ptijtif 
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4to,  li.  i»*. 

A  Mono  the  antiquarian  refearches 
and  amufements  which  are  fo 
congenial  and  fo  grateful  to  the  fpl* 
rit  and  taile  of  the  prefent  age,  few 
are  more  curious  and  ufcful  than 
coIleAions  of  coins  and  medals. 
They  ferve  as  a  kind  of  fummary  or 
compendium  of  the  tranfaflions  of 
paft  times;  they  frequently  throw 
new  lights  on  hiftory ;  they  illuftrate 
the  progrefs  of  arts  and  rehnement ; 
and,  as  a  kind  of  facred  relics  and 
miniature  pictures  of  antiquity,  they 
endear  our  anceilors  to  our  remem* 
brance.  The  merited  alienation  of 
affedion  in  Mary  towards  her  royal 
and  brutal  confort,  is  more  (Irongly 
marked  by  a  coin  which  Ihe  ftruck 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  reign,  in 
which  hit  name  is  omitted,  than  by 
the  moft  claflical  and  fervid  pe¬ 
riods  of  Buchanan,  or  the  moft 
rigid  antithefes  of  Robertfon.  £- 
Ten  the  holy  feriptures  admit  of  il- 
luilration  from  Numifmatical  lore, 
and  the  gofpel  receives  new  beauties 
from  the  mint.  When  our  Saviour 
fays  to  his  difciples,  *  they  who  ex- 
creife  dominion  over  the  Gentiles 
are  called  Euergetes/  or,  as  our  tranf- 
lators  render  it,  benefadors,  he  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  coins  of  Ptolemy  £uer- 
getes,  which  were  then  current  in 
Judea. 

The  Antiquarian  Society  of  E- 
dinburgh,  under  the  elegant  and  au- 
fpicious  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  the  Mzeenas  of  Scotland, 
have  already  thrown  much  light  up¬ 
on  the  antiquities  of  their  country, 
and  afeertained  many  problematical 
points  in  its  hiftory.  In  an  age 
which  has  been  more  fertile  in  col- 
le^ors  of  ancient  coins  and  medals 
than  any  of  the  paft,  Adam  de  Car- 
donnel,  a  worthy  member  of  that 
Ibciety,  has  enriched  the  republic  of 
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letters  with  a  Seriet  of  the  Scottijh 
Coinage  from  William  the  Lyon  to 
the  Revolution.  In  a  country  like  Ca¬ 
ledonia,  which,  from  holding  a  re- 
fpeftable  ftation  among  the  powers 
of  Europe,  is  now  funk  Into  a  name, 
and  degraded  to  a  province  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  kind  of  national  feeling,  or 
patrlotifm,  generally  takes  place, 
which  prompts  the  inhabitants  to 
raife  the  confequence  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  by  holding  up  its  antiquities  to 
public  view,  and  to  Iblace  them- 
felves  in  their  ftate  of  degradation  and 
depreffion,  by  dwelling  on  their  paft 
magnificence  and  priftine  glory.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  a  re¬ 
gular  and  full  account  of  the  Scot- 
tiih  coinage  has  been  hitherto  a  de- 
iideratum  In  the  antiquarian  world. 
Anderfon’s  Dtplomata  is  Numifmata 
Scotia,  is  a  work  of  merit,  but  It  is 
fo  expenlive  and  fo  rare,  as  to  be 
little  known.  Snelling  on  ScottKh 
Money  is  very  defective  ;  the  plates 
are  badly  executed,  and  often  difa- 
g^ee  with  the  deferiptive  part.  To 
fupply  this  defeft,  is  the  intention 
of  Mr  de  Cardoniiel  In  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  following  quotation  from 
the  preface,  illuftrates  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeS,  and  hit 
particular  acquaintance  with  the 
coinage  of  Scotland. 

*  Before  the  invention  of  money, 
mankind  bartered  goods  with  each 
other  ;  but  this  mode  of  trafficking 
was  liable  to  many  inconveniences. 
Another  was  adopted;  a  piece  of 
leather,  ftamped  with  a  certain  fi¬ 
gure,  was  exchanged  for  Its  fixed  va¬ 
lue  in  cattle  or  goods.  This  fpecirt 
of  money  was  foon  found  inadequate 
to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  at 
firft  intended.  The  traffic  with 
ftrangers  for  certain  articles  which 
this  iflaud  did  not  produce^  render¬ 
ed 
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eti  it  necfflary  to  offer  in  exchange 
fomething  that  could  anfwer  iu  va¬ 
lue  better.  This  firft  luggefted  the 
life  of  metals;  which,  on  account  of 
their  intrinfic  value  and  durability, 
'Were  the  bell  calculated  for  the  iu 
tended  purpofe.  Each  cut  his  n>etal 
into  the  ilze  and  funu  that  belt  fuited 
hi»  end,  according  to  the  demand  of 
the  feller  and  the  value  ftipulated. 
It  was  ufual  at  that  period  to  go  to 
market  laden  with  metal,  and  to 
carry  the  inltrumentt  for  dividing, 
together  with  fcalc?  for  weighing  it. 
This  was  extremely  troublefume,  and 
it  was  found  convenient  to  have  pie¬ 
ces  ready  weighed ;  and  different 
■weights  ^ing  required,  all  thofc  of 
the  fame  were  diltinguilhed  with 
the  fame  marks  or  hgiires.  At 
length,  owing  to  the  frauds  praflifed, 
Loth  in  the  weighing  and  in  the  a- 
dulteration  of  the  metal,  it  was  deem¬ 
ed  necefTary  to  iuterpofe  the  public 
authority.  'I'hen  hrd  appeared  the 
ftampa  or  imprclBons  on  money  ; 
to  which  fucceeded  the  names  of  the 
moneyers,  and  afterwards  the  head 
«)f  the  prince.  The  date,  legend, 
end  other  precautions,  came  into 
rife,  to  prevent  the  alteration  of  the 
fpecics. 

•  ‘At  whatever  time  the  coinage 
of  filver  WRi  Aril  introduced  into 
{Scotland,  it  is  very  certain,  that  no 
lilver  coial  can  be  found  which  can, 
with  -the  leaft  degree  of  certainty,  be 
aferibed  to  any  prince  prior  to  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Lion,  who  began  his  reign 
in  the  1165.  It  has  l^n  affert^, 
and  by  a  lefpeflable  author,  in  an 
Kffay  on  Medals  lately  pnblilhed  *, 
that  the  coins  which  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  aferibed  to  this  king  belong  to 
William  the  Conqueror.  But  it  is 
iiopcd  that  he,  as  well  at  others 
Vrho  entertain  this  idea,  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  Willian  of  Scotland  did 
coin,  and  had  no  inconfiderable  va¬ 
riety  of  mintage.  The  firft  plate 
exhibits  eighteen  coins  of  this  prince. 
•'Flic  fiift  fifteen  have  the  moncycr’s 

•  See  Edin.  M»; 


name  and  place  where  Sruck,  clearl)r 
evincing. them  lobe  Scottilh.  i. 
2.  and  3.  arc  of  Edinburgh,  N°  4. 
and  5.  of  Perth,  N*  6.  7.  and  8.  of 
Roxburgh,  N“  9.  and  10.  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  and  13.  14.  and  15.  of  Ber¬ 
wick  ;  all  of  which  places  at  that 
period  belonged  to  Scotland.  At  the 
fame  time  it  muft  be  allowed,  thatj 
had  not  thefe  pieces  been  difeover- 
ed,  a  doubt  would  have  remained 
whether  he  ever  did  coin.  The 
flylc  is  extremely  rude,  far  inferior 
to  thofe  of  the  Conqueror,  and  they 
were  difeovered  in  a  corner  of  the 
country  where  it  can  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed  that  any  of  his  coins  could  e- 
ver  be  carried  in  fuch  a  quantity  as 
were  found  together :  and,  indeed, 
there  is  a  convincing  argument  in 
favour  of  my  affertion,  which  is, 
that  a  very  confidcrabie  number  of 
the  coinage  of  Henry  11.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  was  contemporary  with 
William  of  Scotland,  were  found 
mixed  with  the  former  coUeflion. 
Perhaps  1  may  be  blamed  for  giving 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  found;  but  it  marks  the 
sera  of  their  firft  difeovery,  and  au¬ 
thenticates  the  coins  of  which  I  have 
given  the  figures. 

*  In  the  year  1780,  in  digging  a 
foundation,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
church  of  Dyke,  near  Inveroids,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
workmen,  when  removing  the  earth 
near  the  fteps  which  led  to  tht  bu¬ 
rial  place  of  Brodie  of  Brodie,  dif^ 
covered  feme  of  thefe  pieces  in  the 
fide  of  the  trench  he  was  making  t 
he  was  cunning  enough  to  dofe  up 
the  place  immediately,  and  went  to 
another  fpot.  At  night  be  rcturnr 
ed,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  bis 
wife,  privately  conveyed  sway  the 
whole  which  mull  have  been 

very  valuable.  He  was  a  poor  man, 
but  he  foon  became  s  confidcrabie 
farmer.  Great  part  of  the  coins 
that  came  into  filverfinitbs  bands 
were  qtiickly  mtUed,  as  they  were 

fine 
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fine  filter  :  h(nvr»er,  Mr  Bro- 
die's  afliduitj,  after  hearing  that 
f»ch  a  difcovery  wai  made,  faved 
fuch  a  ninnber  as  were  fuficient  to 
afeertain  what  varietut  there  were  in 
this  coinage.  The  Society  of  Scot- 
ti(h  Antiquaries  are,  through  his  ge* 
nerofity,  pofleffed  of  about  a  hun* 
dred  of  them,  many  of  which  are 
very  perfect.  The  different  collec- 
tois  have  (hared  in  this  curious  dif* 
covery,  from  the  pieces  being  at  firft 
difperfed  by  the  means  of  itinerant 
pedlars. 

■  *  It  appears  flrange  that  fuch  a 
cumber  Ihonld  be  found  together, 
when  during  fo  great  a  length  of 
time,  from  the  firtl  beginning  of  the 
Audy  of  coins,  none  bearing  the  lead 
fimiiitude  to  them  have  evei-appeated 
in  any  cabinet,  except  one  pubiiih* 
cd  by  Snelling,  in  hit  View  of  Coins 
Aruck  by  £ngli(h  Princes  in  France, 
page  40.  and  4t(.  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  in  the  iile  of  Man.’ 

The  gold  coinage  in  Scotland 
cannot  be  carried  farther  back  than 
the  reign  of  Robert  11.  The  gold 
coins  were  fimilar  in  figure,  fiae,  and 
Arape,  to  thofe  of  other  nations,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  £ngU(h,  till  the  reign 
of  James  V.  That  ingenious  prince, 
by  diminifhing  their  breadth  and  in- 
creafing  their  thickoefs,  greatly  im¬ 
proved  their  form.  Tire  moA  re¬ 
markable  are  thofe  commonly  called 
the  bonnet -fieeet,  which  were  Aruck 
of  pure  gold  :  in  beauty  and  elc* 
gance  of  workmaiilhip  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  ncareA  to  the  Roman 
coins,  and  very  much  furpafs  all  the 
coinage  of  Europe  at  that  period,  or 
even  fince. 

It  has  been  often  pr^udicial  to 
works  of  this  kind,  that  the  power 
of  executing  the  deferiptive  part  is 
feldom  joined  to  a  fufficient  degree 
of  knowledge  in  the  art  of  engra¬ 
ving,  fo  as  to  enable  the  compiler  to 
fiinik  the  plates  to  advantage.  Hap¬ 
pily  our  author  fucceeds  in  both. 


His  deferiptions  are  minute  snd  par¬ 
ticular,  nod  bis  engravings  execu¬ 
ted  with  uncommon  elegance  sad  ac¬ 
curacy. 

As  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  rea¬ 
der,  Mr  de  Cardonnel-  generally 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  kings 
in  whofe  reigns  the  coins  that  be 
deferibes  were  Aruck.  The  follow¬ 
ing  hiAory  of  James  IV.  contains 
fome  curious  fads  which  are  little 
known,  and  gives  a  favourable  fpe- 
cimcii  of  our  athor’s  inauusr  af  wri¬ 
ting. 

*  James  IV.  fucceeded  bis  father 
in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  crowned  on  the  24th  of  June 
14118,  being  juA  thirteen  days  after 
the  murder  of  his  father.  About 
this  time  came  to  Scotbnd  that  fa¬ 
mous  impoAor  Perkin  Warbeck,  who 
perfunated  the  Duke  of  York,  whom 
be  much  refemblcd,  but  who  had 
been  dead  for  fome  time.  He  pre¬ 
tended,  that  he  had  found  means  t<a 
efcape  from  the  Tower,  when  his 
brother  Edward  was  murdered  by 
Richard  Ill,  This  Warbeck  was 
fet  up  by  Margaret  Duchefs  Dowa¬ 
ger  of  Burgundy,  filler  to  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  of  England,  out  of  ha¬ 
tred  to  Henry  VII.  By  her  art, 
he  had  been  received  as  the  perfuii 
he  reprefented  is  Portugal,  Ireland, 
France,  Flanders,  &c.  He  was  pot- 
fcAcd  of  a  ready  wit,  and  the  me¬ 
lancholy  Aory  of  his  fufferings  was 
credited  by  many.  He  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  at  Edinburgh 
from  James,  who  gave  him  in  mar¬ 
riage  the  Lady  Katliaris^  Gordon, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley, 
whofe  perfun,  beauty,  riches,  rank, 
and  virtue,  concurred  to  make  her  a 
fit  match  for  a  great  prince.  In  be¬ 
half  of  this  adventurer  the  invafioii 
of  England  was  undertaken  with  a 
confidcrable  army,  but  without  cf- 
fedl.  After  having  experience.! 
great  viciililudcs  of  fortune,  at 
James’s  requcll  he  left  the  kingdom. 
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«nd  went  over  tp  Ireland.  Soon  his  father.  In  a  manufcript  hi* 
after  he  was  taken  by  Henry’s  for-  ftory  of  Scotland,  written  by  the 
ces,  and  put  to  death.  James,  in  Earl  of  Nithfdale,  and  preferred  in 
the  year  1502,  married  the  princeft  the  Scotch  college  at  Doway,  it  is 
Margaret  of  England ;  but,  fomc  laid,  **  That,  during  the  ufurpa* 
time  afterwards,  quarrelling  with  tion  of  Cromwell,  a  (keleton,  gird* 
Henry,  the  Englilh  invaded  Scot-  ed  with  an  iron  chain,  and  inclofed 
land.  James,  in  return,  entered  in  a  bull’s  fkin,  was  found  among 
England,  and  took  the  caftles  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  caftle  of  Koz* 
Norham,  Wark,  Ford,  Etel,  and  o-  burgh;  and  that  the  iron  chain,  which 
thers.  But  as  a  confiderable  part  King  James  IV.  did  at  no  time  lay 
of  his  army  deferted  on  account  of  by,  made  people  generally  believe 
the  want  of  provifions,  See.  the  that  it  was  the  body  of  that  Prince 
great  force  which  James  brought  which  they  had  difeovered ;  bue 
with  him  was  reduced  to  a  few  of  that,  the  nation  being  then  in  fub- 
the  nobility,  with  their  friends  and  jedion,  there  was  no  way  to  make 
vadals.  In  this  dreadful  fituation,  a  further  trial  of  the  matter ;  fo  the 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eng-  Ikeleton  was  interred  without  any 
glifh  power,  he  was  prevailed  upon  ceremony  in  the  common  burial* 
to  take  an  advantageous  poll  for  the  place. ’’-^Jarnes  had  by  his  Queen 
encampment  of  his  army ;  which  four  children ;  James  and  Arthur, 
the  Englifh  perceiving,  marched  as  who  died  young ;  James,  who  fuc* 
if  they  intended  to  pafs  him  and  ceeded  him  ;  and  Alexander,  who 
invade  Scotland.  James,  not  being  died  a  child.  His  natural  ilTue 
aware  of  this  feint,  quitted  his  pod,  were  numerous :  Alexander  archbi* 
and  came  down  to  the  low  grounds,  (hop  of  St  Andrews,  by  Mary, 
Both  armies  met  in  Flodden-held.  daughter  to  Archibald  Boyd  of  Bon* 
The  fight  was  maintained  with  the  (how  ;  Katharine,  married  to  James 
greateft  courage  till  night,  when  Earl  of  Morton,  by  the  fame  lady ; 
both  armies  withdrew.  The  Scots  James  Earl  of  Murray,  by  Jean 
loil  near  5000  men ;  the  Englilh  Kennedy,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
about  the  fame  number.  Among  Caflils ;  Margaret,  married  to  John 
the  Scots  were  (lain  the  flower  of  Mafter  of  Huntley,  by  Margaret 
their  nobility.  The  King  was  fup*  Drummond,  daughter  to  John  Lord 
pofed  by  many  to  have  fallen  in  Drummond  ;  and  Jean,  married  to 
battle  ;  but  others  affirm,  that  ha-  Malcolm  Lord  Fleming,  great  cham- 
ving  efcaped  from  the  field,  he  was  berlain  of  Scotland,  by  Ifabella 
puriued  and  murdered  by  one  of  his  Stewart,  daughter  to  James  Earl  of 
own  nobles.  It  has  been  a  prevail-  Buchan.* 

ing  report  in  that  country,  that,  a  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  valu* 
confiderable  number  of  years  ago,  a  able  addition  to  the  antiquarian  li- 
(Ireleton,  with  an  iron  chain  round  teraturc  of  Scotland  ;  and  we  hope 
the  waifi,  was  found  among  the  that  the  diflinguKhed  figure  which 
ruins  of  Hume  caftle ;  which  was  our  author  has  made  in  the  Numif- 
fuppofed  to  be  that  of  James,  as  he  matic  line,  will  lead  him  to  other 
is  faid,  by  feveral  authors,  to  have  ftudics  and  purfuits  that  are  fuitable 
worn  fuch  a  chain  as  a  punilhment  to  bis  genius, 
for  his  unnatural  rebellion  againft 


Amtdotet 


Aaecdete  tf  Panic  and  Cowardicf,^  in 
fames.  Bj  M 

SONfk  days  after  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet,  a  widow  lady,  who 
refided  at  Calais,  and  whofe  huf* 
band,  named  St  /.«,  had  loft  his  life 
in  the  fersice  of  his  country,  as  flic 
was  one  evening  at  fupper  with  fe- 
veral  friends,  was  informed,  by  her 
fervant,  that  a  gentleman  wifhed  to 
fpeak  with  her  in  an  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment. 

She  found  there  an  old  officer, 
whofe  features  ihe  thought  flic  recol- 
lefted,  notwithftanding  his  palenefs 
and  the  diforder  of  his  drcfs. 

Do  you  not  know  me,  Madam, 
faid  he? 

How,  Sir !  cried  (he,  furveying 
him  with  much  attention.  Can  it 
be  you  ?  Are  you  not  Monlieur 
P  ♦  *  ? 

Yes,  Madam,  anfwered  he,  the 
fame  ;  your  old  friend  and  relation, 
whom  you  have  not  feen  for  twenty 
years,  and  who,  from  the  rank  of 
cnfign  in  one  of  the  firft  regiments 
of  France,  has,  after  forty  years 
fervice,  arrived  at  the  degree  of  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  fame  re¬ 
giment  I  and  after  being  long  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  efteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  fuperiors,  fees  hinifelf 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  requeft- 
ing  an  afylum  for  this  night,  and  of 
entreating  you  to  keep  his  arrival 
here  an  inviolable  fecret. 

GAcious  Heaven !  cried  the  la¬ 
dy,  whofe  furprize  equalled  her  con¬ 
cern.  What  can  have  happened  to 
you? 

Madam,  replied  he,  we  have  no 
time  to  lofc  in  a  lung  converfation. 
You  fee  the  condition  I  am  in.  The 
fatigue  I  havtf  undergone,  and  the 
company  you  have  left,  who,  no 
doubt,  expert  you  foon  to  return, 
will  not  permit  us  now  to  enter  into 
particulars.  A  bed  is  all  I  at  prefent 
want.  To-morrow  morning  you  (hall 
know  my  misfortune^.  Give  the  pro- 
Voi,.  IV.  N®  20s 
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per  ordere  to  your  domcflics,  and  re- 
turn  to  your  friends. 

The  next  morning,  the  lady) 
whofe  reft  had  been  not  a  little  di- 
fturbed  by  thinking  on  this  unex¬ 
pected  vifitor,  having  rung  for  her 
fervant,  was  informed  the  ftranger, 
who  had  arrived  the  evening  before, 
had  been  long  up.  She  therefore  fent 
to  requeft  his  company ;  and,  when 
he  came,  conjured  him,  by  their  an¬ 
cient  friendfhip,  not  to  conceal  any 
part  of  his  hiftury. 

Madam,  replied  he,  with  a  figh, 
to  comply  with  your  requeft  1  rouft 
renounce  your  efteem.  but  you  have 
a  right  to  the  truth  ;  and  I  fliould 
think  myfclf  lefs  deferving  your  pity, 
fliould  felf-refpeCt,  which  i  have  no 
longer  any  pretenfions*  to  indulge, 
tempt  me  to  hide  it  from  you. 

1  will  confefs,  therefore,  that  a 
wretch,  who  is  the  moil  defpicable  of 
men,  now  implores  your  coinpaflion, 
hoping  to  obtain  from  your  goodnefs 
the  only  favour  which  the  horror  be 
feels  at  his  prefent  fituation  will  per¬ 
mit  him  to  requeft. 

To  keep  you  no  longer  in  fu- 
fpence,  know  then  that  1,  utterly 
unworthy  of  being  born  within  thefe 
walls,  heretofore  fo  glorioufly  de¬ 
fended  by  our  ancetlors,  having 
been  appointed  to  defend,  with  aa 
hundred  grenadiers,  though  it  were 
only  for  a  Tingle  hour,  an  advanced 
poll,  upon  which  the  entire  fucceU 
of  the  enfuing  battle  might  depend 
— — (hudder  at  what  I  am  about  to 
tell  you,  I,  that  veteran  officer,  who, 
three  days  before,  had  never  known 
fear,  and  whofe  bravery  is  attefted 
by  the  fears  Hill  remaining  of  the 
many  wounds  I  have  received,  ah 
light  of  the  enemy,  forgetful  at  once 
of  what  I  was,  and  what  I  mull  be¬ 
come,  fled  like  a  coward,  an  infa¬ 
mous  coward ;  and,  fo  great  was 
jny  panic,  after  a  flight  of  three 
P  kuurs_, 
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hours,  I  fcarcely  recovered  from  my 
terror ! 

To  crown  my  ignominy,  I  was 
unable,  even  when  1  felt  all  the  ex- 
t'cfs  of  my  ihame,  to  liftcm  to  the 
voice  of  honour,  which  admonifhed 
me  to  return  to  the  camp,  and  expiate 
my  crime  by  furrendering  'myfelf  to 
the  rigour  of  military  law.  1  have 
not  blufiied  to  prefent  myfelf,  de¬ 
graded  and  defpicable  as  1  am,  be¬ 
fore  you;  in  whofc  eyes  1  already 
read  all  that  furprife  and  contempt 
which  a  wretch  like  me  mull  natu¬ 
rally  infpirc. 

At  this  terrifying  recital,  the  lady 
could  only  exprefs  the  different  fen- 
f.itions  with  which  flic  was  agitated 
by  her  filence  and  her  tears. 

I  never  doubted.  Madam,  conti¬ 
nued  the  ofiicer,  but  you  mud  fur- 
vev  me  with  a  detcllatlon  equal  to 
your  concern  ;  1,  therefore,  only 

T'urpofed  to  requefl  you  would  pro- 
pi  ocure  me  a  fpcedy  palfageto  Eng¬ 
land  ;  where,  changing  my  name,  I 
bad  determined  to  conceal  my  (hame. 
fUit  I  have  now  abandoned  this  re- 
loliuion,  and  have  written  a  letter, 
which  is  already  on  its  way  to  my 
general,  in  it  I  have  informed  him 
of  everything  I  have  related  to  you; 
a:  d  have  conluded,  by  entreating  him 
to  fix  a  day  on  which  1  may  re¬ 
turn  to  the  army,  and  lurrender  my- 
felf,  to  lake  my  trial  by  a  court- 
martial  ;  too  happy  if  my  death,  by 
expiating  a  crime  which  has  ren¬ 
dered  life  iiifupportabic,  may  pro¬ 
cure  me,  if  not  the  elleem,  at  leaf! 
the  pity  of  my  brave  comrades  ;  a- 
mong  whom  my  name  mutt  be  heard 
with  horror,  and  to  whom  my  ex¬ 
ample — 

How  Sir  !  faid  the  Lady  (inter¬ 
rupting  him),  have  you  already  fent 
this  letter  ? — 

Yes,  Madam  ;  your  fervant  carried 
it  to  the  office  two  hours  ago,  and 
faw  the  courier  ready  to  depart. 

And  fhould  the  General  cunfent 


to  your  propofal,  can  yoa->-ate  you 
certain  of  youtfelf— can  you  re- 
folve  ?— 

Yet,  Madam  $  and  this  refolotioo 
has  already  greatly  reftored  cafe  to 
my  diftra^eX  mind.  Every  attempt 
to  induce  me  to  change  it  will  be 
frultlefs.  1  once  was  Iwavc,  1  tunt- 
ed  a  coward ;  but  I  will  not  die  ft 
coward  1 

Oh,  Sir!  how  much  have  you 
excited  my  admiration.  Yet  am  I 
inclined  to  hope  the  General,  mo¬ 
ved  by  your  prefent  magaaiiimity, 
will — 

Hope  nothing,  dear  Madam.  Could 
he  pardon  me,  1  (Irould  never  forgive 
myfelf;  and  my  lituatlon  would  on¬ 
ly  became  a  thoufand  times  more 
dreadful. 

Eight  days  after,  diirirrg  which 
lime  he  remained  concealed  at  his 
friend’s  houfe,  he  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Marechal  de  Vil- 
lars : 

*  It  is  no  doubt  a  moft  humilia¬ 
ting  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  our 
nature,  to  learn  that  a  man,  wbofe 
courage  hasfo  often  been  tried  and  ua- 
quettioned,  for  more  than  forty  yeart, 
fhould,  on  a  fudden,  prove  fo  want¬ 
ing  to  himfelf  and  the  moft  facred 
of  duties ;  but  no  left  extraordi¬ 
nary  Isthe  magnanimity,  with  which, 
the  moment  his  delirium  ceafcs,  he 
voluntarily  offers  his  life  in  expia¬ 
tion  of  his  fault,  and  of  the  evil  ex¬ 
ample  which  the  mifcondiu^  he  bit¬ 
terly  laments  has  given  to  others. 

‘  Such,  unhappy  P  ^  is  my 
opinion  ;  and  fuch  that  of  the  brave 
officers  of  my  army.  And  ftnee,  by 
the  laws  of  war,  you  are  well  con¬ 
vinced  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
them  either  to  acquit  you  ur  pal¬ 
liate  an  offence  of  fuch  a  nature, 
they,  as  well  as  myfelf,  lament  your 
fuffering  too  fincetely  to  accept  the 
generous,  or  rather  heroic  offer,  which 
your  extreme  regret  has  induced  you 
to  make. 

!  My 
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*  My  wiibett  thereibre,  and  tha(<s 
of  your  former  friends,  moll  un¬ 
fortunate  man !  are,  that  Hearea 
aod  Icagth  of  time  may  ooofole,  and 
gire  you  ftrengtb  to  ftipport  a  ca¬ 
lamity,  the  remetnbrance  of  which 
is  no  kfs  painful  to  us  than  to  your- 
felf.  (Signed) 

*  Mareicfaal  de  Villars.* 
Quefiiey,  ? 

Sept.  t6. 1 709.  5 

Thia  anftrer,  which  might  have 
been  in  folne  fort  cenfulatory  to  any 
other  man,  only  (erved  to  heighten 
the  diftrefifiil  feelings  of  the  unhap¬ 


py  P  ;  who,  after  having  fent 
back  to  his  commander  his  crofs  of 
St  Louis,  condemned  himfelf  to  fur- 
vive  what  he  called  his  oftproln  iunt, 
and  to  continue  at  Calais,  in  which 
town  there  is  always  a  numeroua 
garrifon  ;  there  to  appear,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  in  the  uniform 
of  his  regpmcnt ;  a  ftriking  example 
of  the  infirmities  to  which  human 
nature  is  ever  liable  ;  and  thus  devo¬ 
ting  himfelf  to  the  contempt  of  every 
officer,  every  foldier,  and  every  in¬ 
habitant. 


'Acemnt  ^ the  making  ef  Parmefan  Chetfe,  in  anfiver  to  ^ArthuI 

Yovmg,  Efj{  Joseph  Zappa  of  Milan. 


\  UERY  I.  Are  the  eowj  regu- 
^''JLlarh  fed  in  Jlablei  ? — From  the 
midm  of  April,  or  fooner  if  pof- 
fible,  the  cows  are  fent  to  pailurc  in 
the  mcadosrs  till  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber  ufually. . 

Or  onfy  fed  in  ftahles  in  nuinter  ?— 
When  the  feafon  is  part,  and  fnow 
comes,  they  are  put  into  ftables  for 
the  whole  winter,  and  fed  with  hay. 

Do  they  remain  in  the  pajiure  front 
morning-  tiU  night  ?  or  onfy  in  hot 
•weather  ? — •■Between  nine  and  ten 
in  the  morning  the  cows  are  feot  to 
water,  and  'then  to  the  paftures,  where 
they  remain  four  or  five  hours  at 
mod,  and  at  three  or  four  o’clock 
are  driven  to  the  ftables  if  the  fea¬ 
fon  is  frefh,  or  under  porticos  if  hot; 
where,  for  the  night,  a  convenient 
quantity  of  hay  is  given  them. 

‘  In  •what  months  are  they  kept  at 
paJlure  the  •whole  day  ? — Moftly  an- 
fwered  already  ;  b»it  it  might  be  faid, 
that  no  owner  will  leave  his  cattle, 
without  great  caufe,  in  uncovered 
places  at  night.  It  happens  only  to 
the  (hepherds  from  the  Alps,  when 
they  pafs,  becaufe  it  is  impoffibie  to 
fiad  ftables  for  all  their  cattle. 


What  it  the  opinion  in  the  Lodefan^ 
on  the  bejl  condufl  for  profit  in  the  na- 
ragement  ef  meadoous  ? — For  a  dairy 
farm  of  100  cows,  which  yields 
daily  a  cheefe  weighing  70  to  75  lb. 
of  28  ounces,  are  wanted  icoo  per- 
ticas  of  land.  Of  thefe  about  800 
are  ftanding  meadows,  the  other  200 
are  In  cultivation  for  corn  and  grafs 
fields  in  rotation. 

Do  they  milk  the  rvwt  morning  and 
evening  ? — Thofe  that  are  in  milk 
are  milked  morning  and  evening, 
with  exception  of  fuch  as  are  near 
calving. 

Gtie  hundred  contit  being  •wanted  to 
snake  a  Lodefan  cheefe  each  day,  it  it 
fuppofed  that  it  is  made  •with  the  milk 
cf  the  evening  and  the  folU<wing  ntorn- 
ing  ;  or  of  the  morning  and  evening  of 
tlse  fame  day  :  hc’w  is  it  ? — The  100 
cows  form  a  dairy  farm  of  a  gO’ d 
large  cheefe ;  it  is  reckoned  that  80 
arc  in  milk,  and  20  with  calves  fuck¬ 
ing,  or  near  calving.  They  reckon 
one  with  the  other  about  32  bocca- 
lis  of  30  oz.  of  milk.  Such  is  the 
quantity  for  a  cheefe  of  about  70 
lb.  of  r8  ounces.  They  join  the  c- 
veiiing  with  the  morning  milk,  he- 
P  2  caute 
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caufe  fo  It  is  frefhpr  than  if  it  was 
that  of  the  morning  and  evening  of 
the  fame  day.  'I  hc  morning  milk 
would  be  24  hours  old  when  the 
next  morning  the  chcele  Ihould  be 
made. 

Do  they  Jkim  or  not  the  milk  to 
make  hutter  hefre  they  make  the 
fheci'e  r — From  the  evening  milk  all 
I  he  cream  pofllble  is  taken  away  for 
butter,  mafearponi  (cream-fheefe), 
fic.  The  milk  of  the  morning  ought 
to  be  Ikirnmed  only  (lightly  ;  but  e* 
very  one  /kirns  as  much  cre^m  as  he 
can.  The  butter  is  fold  on  the  fpot 
immediately  at  24  fous  ;  the  cheefe 
at  about  28  lous.  The  butter  lofcs 
nothing  in  weight  ;  the  cheefe  lofcs 
pne- third  of  it,  is  fubjetff  to  heat, 
and  requires  expences  of  fcrvice,  at¬ 
tention,  wareboufes,  &c.  before  it 
is  fold  i  and  a  man  in  two  hours 
makes  45  to  50  lb.  of  butter  that  is 
fold  direftly.  However,  it  is  not 
pofllble  to  leave  much  cream  in  the 
milk  to  make  Lodefan  cheefe,  called 
grained  cheefe;  becaufe  if  it  is  too 
rich  it  does  not  laft  long,  and  it  is 
neceflary  to  confume  it  while  young 
and  found. 

Is  Partnrfan  or  Lodefan  cheefe  made 
every  day  in  the  year  or  not  ? — With 
ICO  cows  it  is.  In  winter,  howe¬ 
ver,  the  milk  being  lefs  in  quantity, 
the  cheefe  js  of  lefler  weight,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  more  delicate. 

ytfter  gathering  or  uniting  the  milk, 
either  fkivimed  or  not^  what  is  exaflly 
the  ly-'hole  operation  ? — The  mornjng 
pf  the  td  of  March  1786,  I  have 
feen  the  whole  operation,  having 
pone  on  purpofe  to  the  fpot  to  fee 
the  whole  work  from  beginning  to 
end.  At  flxteen  Italian  hours,  or 
ten  in  the  morning,  according  to  the 
irortliern  way  to  account  hours,  the 
r<Imming  of  that  morning’s  milk, 
patheicd  only  two  hours  before,  was 
finiihrd.  I  did,  meanwhile,  exa¬ 
mine  the  boiler  or  pot.  At  the  top 
jt  w’as  eight  feet  (Englifli)  diame¬ 
ter,  or  thereabout ;  and  about  five 


feet  three  inches  deep,'  made  like 
a  bell,  and  narrowing  towards  the 
bottom  to  about  two  one -half  feet. 
They  joined  the  cream  produced 
that  morning  with  the  other  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  milk  of  the  evening 
before.  That  produced  by  this  laft 
milk  was  double  in  quantity  to  that 
of  the  morning  milk,  becaufe  it  had 
the  whole  night  to  unite,  and  that 
of  the  morning  had  only  two  hours 
to  do  it,  in  which  It  could  not  fepa- 
ratc  much.  Of  the  cream,  fome 
was  dcllined  to  make  mafearponies 
(cream-cheefc),  and  they  put  the 
reft  into  the  machine  for  making 
butter.  Out  of  the  milk  of  the  e- 
vening  before  and  of  that  morning 
that  was  all  put  together  after  Ikim- 
ming,  they  took  and  put  into  the 
boiler  272  boccall,  and  they  put  un¬ 
der  it  two  faggots  of  wood;  whict^ 
being  burnt,  were  fufficient  to  give 
the  milk  a  warmth  a  little  fuperior 
to  lukewarm.  Then  the  boiler  being 
withdrawn  frojn  the  fire,  the  fore¬ 
man  put  into  it  the  rennet,  which 
they  prepare  in  fmall  balls  of  one 
ounce  each,  turning  the  ball  in  his 
hand  always  kept  in  (he  milk  entire¬ 
ly  covered  ;  and  after  it  was  per- 
fcffly  di/Tolved,  he  covered  the  boiler 
to  keep  the  milk  defended,  that  it 
might  not  fuffer  from  the  coldnefs  of 
the  feafon,  in  particular,  as  it  was  a 
windy  day.  I  went  then  to  look  on 
the  man  that  was  making  mafearpo¬ 
nies,  &c.  and  then  we  went  twice  to 
examine  if  the  milk  was  fufficiently 
coagulated.  At  the  eighteen  hours, 
according  to  the  Italian  clocks,  or 
noon,  the  true  roanufaflory  of  cheefe 
began.  The  milk  was  coagulated  in 
a  manner  to  be  taken  from  the  boiler 
in  pi'eces  from  the  furface.  The  fore¬ 
man,  with  a  ftick  that  had  eighteen 
points,  or  rather  nine  fmall  pieces  of 
wood  fixed  by  their  middle  in  the  end 
of  it,  and  forritlng  njne  points  in  each 
fide,  began  to  break  exadly  all  the 
coagulated  milk,  and  did  continue 
to  do  fo  fur  more  than  half  an  hour, 
from 
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from  time  to  time  examining  it  to 
fee  its  ilate.  He  ordered  to  renew 
the  fire,  and  four  faggots  of  willow 
)l)rancbes  were  ufed  all  at  once  :  he 
turned  the  boiler  that  the  fire  might 
ad  ;  and  then  the  underman  began 
to  work  in  the  milk  with  a  Hick  like 
the  above,  but  with  only  four  fmaller 
fticks  at  the  top,  forming  eight 
points,  four  at  each  fide,  a  fpan 
long  each  point.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  foreman  mixed  in  the  boiler 
the  proper  quantity  of  faffron,  and 
the  milk  was  all  in  knobs,  and  finer 
grained  than  before,  by  the  effed  of 
turning  and  breaking  the  coagula¬ 
tion,  or  curd,  continually.  Every 
moment  the  fire  was  renewed  or  fed; 
but  with  a  faggot  only  at  a  time,  to 
continue  it  regular.  The  milk  was 
never  heated  much,  nor  does  it  hin¬ 
der  to  keep  the  hand  in  It  to  know 
the  finenefs  of  the  grain,  which  re¬ 
fines  continually  by  the  ftick-work 
of  the  underman.  It  is  of  the  grea- 
teft  confequence  to  mind  when  the 
grain  begins  to  take  a  confiftence. 
When  it  comes  to  this  date  the  boiler 
is  turned  from  the  fire,  and  the  tin- 
derman  immediately  takes  out  the 
whey,  putting  It  into  proper  recei¬ 
vers.  In  that  manner  the  grain  fub- 
fides  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler ; 
and  leaving  only  in  It  whey  enough  to 
keep  the  grain  covered  a  little,  the 
foreman,  extending  hionfelf  as  much 
as  he  can  over  and  in  the  boiler,  u< 
pites  with  his  hands  the  grained  milk, 
making  like  a  body  of  pafte  of  it. 
Then  a  large  piece  of  linnen  is  run 
by  him  under  that  pafte,  while  ano¬ 
ther  man  keeps  the  four  corners  of 
it,  and  the  whey  is  diredly  put  a- 
galn  into  the  boiler,  by  which  is  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  means  of  ralfing  that 
pafte  that  Is  taken  out  of  the  boiler, 
and  put  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
into  the  receiver  where  the  whey  was 
put  before,  in  the  fame  linnen  it  was 


taken  from  the  boiler ;  which  boiler 
is  turned  again  directly  on  the  fire, 
to  extract  the  mafearpa  (whey- 
cheefe) ;  and  is  a  fecond  produA, 
eaten  by  poor  people.  After  the 
pafte  remained  for  a  quarter  of  ati 
hour  in  that  receiver,  it  was  taken 
out  and  turned  into  the  wooden 
form  called  fajfera,  without  any 
thing  elfe  made  than  the  rotundity, 
having  neither  top  or  bottom.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  having  turned  it  in¬ 
to  that  round  wooden  form,  they 
put  a  piece  of  wood  like  a  cheefe 
on  it,  putting  and  increafing  gra¬ 
dually  weights  on  it,  which  ferve  to 
force  out  the  remnant  of  whey ; 
and  in  the  evening  the  cheefe  fo 
formed  is  carried  into  the  warehoufe, 
where,  after  twenty-four  hours,  they 
begin  to  give  the  fait.  It  remains  in 
that  warehoufe  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  ;  but  in  fummer  only  from 
eight  to  twelve  days.  Meanwhile  the 
air  and  fait  form  the  cruft  to  it ;  and 
then  it  is  carried  into  another  ware- 
houfe  for  a  different  fervice.  In 
the  fecond  warehoufe  they  turn  e- 
very  day  all  the  cheefes  that  are  not 
older  than  fix  months;  and  after¬ 
wards  it  Is  enough  if  they  are  only 
turned  every  forty-eight  or  fixty 
hours,  keeping  them  clean,  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  that  bloom  which  Is  inevit¬ 
able  to  them,  and  which,  if  neglec¬ 
ted,  turns  mufty,  and  caufes  the 
cheefe  to  acquire  a  bad  fmell.  Th« 
l^odefan,  becaufe  it  is  a  province 
watered,  has  a  great  deal  of  mea¬ 
dows,  and  abounds  with  cows,  its 
produS  being  moftly  in  cheefe,  but¬ 
ter,  &c.  However,  the  province  of 
Pavia  makes  a  great  deal  of  that 
cheefe ;  and  we  Milanefe  do  like- 
wife  the  fame  from  the  fide  of  Porte 
Tofa,  Romana,  Ticinefe,  and  Ver- 
cillina,  becaufe  we  have  fine  mea¬ 
dows  and  dairy  faims. 
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Nature^  and  Par  fails  of  InteUigemt  Beings. 


An  inquifitive  and  phiiofophic  ge¬ 
nius  will  alk,  Whf,  and  to  w^at 
parpofc,  God  created  intelligent  be¬ 
ings  i  Wc  anfwer  in  the  words  and 
ientiments  of  the  me/?  ancient  ferip- 
lure;  at  leaE  as  far  as  our  imperft^ 
records  tell. 

*  I'he  Eternal  One,  abibrbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  cxiE- 
ence,  in  the  fulnels  of  time  tcfol- 
ved  to  participate  his  glory  and  ef- 
fence  with  beinga  capable  of  feeling 
and  Eiaring  hit  beatitude,  and  of  ad- 
miniEering  to  his  glory.  Thefe  be¬ 
ings,  then,  were  not ;  the  Eternal 
One  willed,  and  they  were:  He  form¬ 
ed  them  in  part  of  his  own  ef- 
knee,  capable  of  perfection,  but 
with  the  powers  imperfection, 
both  dependeat  on  their  voluntary 
election.’  And  thus  Eands  account¬ 
ed  fiM*  the  caufet  of  the  creation  of 
the  prime  iatelligent  beings,  or  an¬ 
gelic  bands. 

Here  the  Supreme  Being  it  re- 
reprefented  as  an  xbfolute,  good,  end 
powerful.  Sovereign,  withoirt  <hb- 
jeCts ;  which,  in  fad,  is  being  no 
fovereign  at  all.  The  cani'es  afiigned 
above  for  this  new  creation  are  inge¬ 
nious  and  fublime !  foroe  may  think 
them  ideal;  but  the  fail  remarns 
beyond  difpnte,  intelligent  beings 
do  cxilt;  the  query  it,  Can  the  can- 
fes  for  their  creation  be  better  ac¬ 
counted  for? 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  powers 
of  perfection  and  imperfedion,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  powers  of  doing 
good  and  evil,  were  coeval,  and  Eri- 
kingly  marks  the  free  agency  ox  hisie- 
fenderey  of  the  w/H,  as  the  birthright 
of  all  intelligent  beings. 

The  feripture  before  alluded  to 
has  the  concurring  teEimony  of  ad 
antiquity,  and  fupport  of  every  fub- 
fequent  (yEetn  of  theology  rcfpcc- 
ting  not  only  the  creation  of  angels, 
but  alfo  to  their  deviation  from  rec¬ 


titude,  and  dlfobedience  to  certain 
laws  and  injandions  they  were  fub- 
jeded  to  at  the  period  of  their  crea¬ 
tion.  It  is  generally  fnppofed  that 
the  nnnaber  created  was  immenfe ! 
but  that  only  onc-third  of  them  re¬ 
belled.  It  would  be  dcTo^tory  to 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity  to  un- 
derEand  literally  the  phrafe,  '  And 
there  was  war  in  heaven  ;*  all  that  is 
here  fuggeEed  is,  the  rebels  were 
fubdoed,  tried,  judged,  condemned, 
and  fentenced  to  fuScr  certain' pu- 
niftimcnts  and  degradations  for  a 
certain  fpace  of  limey  in  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  culpability  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  :  for  as  they  were  in  part 
emanations  of  therr  Creator’s  elfence, 
he  could  not,  or  rather  would  not, 
annihilate  them  ;  annihilation  pre¬ 
cluding  punithment. 

This  revolution  in  the  c^eEial 
regions  gave  rife  to  a  fecond  wu- 
teried  creation,  Sowing  from  the 
mercy  and  benevolence  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  ; — part  of  the  fentence  of  the 
dilinquei.t  angds  was,  haniflsment 
from  his  prefcnce,  and  expoHiun 
from  their  kats  and  rank  ;  and  eon- 
fequently  they  were  plunged  into  an 
abyfs,  dwk,  dreary,  and  horrid  to 
imagination,  aa  more  particnlarly  de- 
pleb^  in  the  ancient  ^iptwe  h^ore 
cited. 

I  The  delinqaents  had  remmned  in 
the  abyfs  for  a  _ff>ace,  when  the  Crea¬ 
tor  relented,  and  gracioufly' reftSved 
to  mitigate  their  hifferings,*  and  put 
it  in  their  power  to  regain  their  Ksft 
feats  ;  in  order  to  whidi,  he  formed 
the  planetary  unirerfe  for  their  refi- 
dence,  and  releafed  them  from  the 
horrible  abyfs. 

'I'he  Eternal  One  fisrmed  his  new 
material  creation  on  fneh  occult  prin¬ 
ciples  and  qualities,  as  it  (heuM  ex- 
iE  only  during  the  fpace  allotted  for 
the  punifhment  and  probation  of  the 
’  fallen  fpiriu  j  by  the  laws  of  gravi- 
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ty,  attraAion,  irpuKion,  8cc.  and 
by  the  ferpttual  aAion  and  re-adion 
of  CMv/es  to  ffe/It  in  all  its  parts ; 
fubjcA  to  fiK^  changes  as  He,  in  his 
infinite  wifdum,  fhoold  meditate  and 

impirfs  upon  it . 

*  We  are  given  to  nnderftand  by 
the  fcripturea  before  cited,  as  well 
as  onr  own,  that  when  the  Supreme 
•Being  created  the  angelic  bands,  be 
conRituted  them  of  different  tribes  ; 
fome  held  highly  exalted  ranks ;  O' 
thers,  by  due  gradations,  more  fubor- 
dinate  ones.  But  although  fome  of 
the  higher  tribes  might  poffefs  fnpc* 
rior  intelledual  powers  and  abilities, 
yet  all  were  equally  endowed  as  free 
agent/.  They  were  not  then,  as  in 
their  prefent  Rate  of  exiftence,  fet¬ 
tered  and  chained  to  corrupt  and 
mortal  forms,  and  their  Intclledloal 
powers  thereby  clogged  and  weaken¬ 
ed  ;  therefore  none  had  a  plea  of  ex¬ 
emption  from  puniihment  in  a  great¬ 
er  or  leffer  degree,  when  their  re¬ 
bellion  and  apoftacy  was  ftibdued. 

We  are  now  to  fuppofe  (accord¬ 
ing  with  our  hypothclis)  that  the  of¬ 
fending  fpirits  are  undergoing  the 
varions  pnnilhments  allotted  for  them 
by  their  jnft  Judge.  And  here  it  is 
cffential  to  obferve,  that  in  the  con- 
tlruAion  of  the  human  firm.,  there 
feems  to  he  a  pre-eminence  annexed, 
when  compart  with  the  reft  of  the 
animal  creation  $  although  they  are 
all  indiferiminately  fubjetted  as  to 
corporeal  functions  to  the  fame  mor¬ 
tifying  Rate.  There  mull  have  been 
fome  important  caufe  for  this  pre¬ 
eminence.  The  offending  fpirit  under 
this  form  feems  to  poffefs  aimoft  the 
full  exertion  of  thofc  intelleAual 
powers  with  which  it  was  originally 
endowed  ; — not  fo  refpefting  the  reft 
of  the  intelltgcnt  forms,  v^Ich  wc 
crudely  diftinguiih  by  the  title  of  the 
Brute  Creation.  Between  whom, 
and  the  human  form,  a  line  of  limi¬ 
tation  feems  to  be  drawn  by  the  Dei¬ 
ty,  touching  the  exertion  of  their  in¬ 
telligent  powers,  which  in  the  brutes 
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frem  at  leaft  under  reftraint,  but  un¬ 
der  the  human  form  more  at  large  ; 
confequcmly  the  former  are  under  a 
feverer  Hate  of  reprobation  and 

lower  degradation . 

Reafon  (by  analogy)  has  already 
fuggefted,  that  the  apoftate  fpirits 
were  not  equally  guilty ;  confe- 
quently,  in  the  eye  of  a  juft  and  mer¬ 
ciful  Judge,  they  could  not  all  be 
doomed  to  equal  punifhment;  there- 
f«>rc  it  may  be  rationally  fuppofcvU 
that  the  Dciry,  in  conftroding  the 
mortal  forms  they  were  deftined  to 
animate,  had  a  rctrofpefl  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  guilt  of  each  individual,  or 
rather  of  each  diftin£l  tribe.  Thus, 
wc  may  very  conftftently  conceive, 
that  the  mod  attrocious  liader/  and 
abettors  of  the  celeftial  defe6lion 
were  doomed  to  animate  the  moll  fe¬ 
rocious  forms,  as  man,  lions,  tygers, 
bears,  wolves,  and  every  other  fpe- 
cies,  known  and  (hunned  as  beaji/  of 
prey,  and  marked  for  their  cruel,  op- 
preflive,  tyi^nnic,  and  malicious  dif- 
pofitions,  either  in  the  terreftrial, 
aerial,  or  aquatic,  regions  of  this 
globe :  and  in  likewife,  the  leffer  de¬ 
linquents  to  animate  the  lefs  offen- 
fivc,  which  do  not  come  under  the 
denomination  of  animals  of  prey,  as 
ufually  underftood  ;  fuch  as  the  bulk 
of  the  hoofed  and  homed  tribes, 
&c. :  and  the  leaft  offending  of  the 
apoftate  fpirits,  to  animate  thofe 
forms  which  appear  to  us  the  moll 
innocent  and  inoffenfive  of  the  va¬ 
rious  animals  which  occupy  the  air, 
^the  earth,  and  the  waters;  as  the 
grcatell  part  of  the  feathered  kind, 
&c.  And  it  may  be  alfo  fuppofed, 
that  it  is  this  laft  tribe  of  fpirits 
which  occafionally  animate  thofe  hu¬ 
man  forms  who  pafs  inoffenlively 
through  the  walks  of  life;  without 
any  ihark  of  cunfpicuity  annexed  to 
their  charadler  ;  as  is,  in  general, 
the  (late  of  the  female/  of  that  fpe- 

cies . 

It  is  mod  coufiftent  with  reafon 
and  probabi!I:y  to  fuppofe  and  be¬ 
lieve, 
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lievc,  that  the  Deity,  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  material  forms,  defined 
by  a  kind  of  fympathetic  movement 
incomprcheiifible  to  us,  that  the  de¬ 
linquent  fpirits  (hould  naturally,  as 
wc  may  fay,  and  fpontancoully,  en> 
ter  thofe  forms  which  bell  fuited 
their  various  degrees  of  guilt  and 
difpofitions,  without  any  immediate 
effort  of  the  Creator  ;  and  that 
this  union  ihould  in  fuch  •wife  be  per- 
}>etual  on  every  re-entry  of  the  fpi- 
rit  (on  the  diffolution  of  its  former 
prifon)  into  the  fame  fpccies,  or  into 
any  other  form  analogous  thereto. 
I'ur  intiance,  a  malignant  fpirit,  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  take  its  flight  from 
the  expiring  tyger,  would,  from  that 
fympathy  forcibly  impreffed  upon 
it  by  the  Deity,  enter  and  animate 
another  form  of  the  fame  kind,  or 
that  of  the  Hon,  the  wolf,  &c.  and 
thus  of  all  the  other  tribes  of  the  de¬ 
linquent  angels  through  the  various 
animal  creation. 

Although  it  appears  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  the  fufferings  of 
the  corporeal  part  of  our  compofi- 
tion  (hould  affe6\  pure  fpirit^  yet  the 
fadt  is  certain ;  but  as  the  difeafes 
and  pains  of  the  body  have  their  rife, 
in  the  general,  from  the  intempe¬ 
rance  and  folly  of  the  will  in  the  fpi¬ 
rit,  it  is  but  equity  it  (hould  parti- 
cipitatc  in  the  higher  degree,  as  the 
greater  and  indeed  the  only  trani- 
greffor  ;  by  a  perverfion  of  reafon, 
in  the  injurious  ufes  and  talks  it  im- 
pofes  on  the  corporeal  fundious  fub- 
jefled  to  its  dominion :  hereby  en¬ 
tailing  a  punilhment  all  its  own,  and 
not  inflided  by  its  Creator.  Other 
inevitable  confequences  attend  this 
perverfion  of  reafon  and  the  will ; 
lumtly,  the  premature  diffolution  of 
the  body,  and  more  frequent  tranf- 
migration  of  the  fpirit :  but  of  this 
more  hereafter. 

The  fpirits  of  angel,  man,  and 
brute,  being  identically,  and  fpeci- 
bcally,  one  and  the  fame  free  agents, 
are  cunfequently  accountabUi  other- 


wife,  if  not  free  agents,  they  cannot 
be  accountable  beings; — they' are 
mere  nothings,  air  and  matter,  ma¬ 
chines  only,  actuated  and  moved 
like  puppets,  by  fome  unfeen  power 
behind  the  curtain  ;  a  conclufioa 
which  a  confeious  principle  within 
us  forbids  our  harbouring.  .  . 

It  is  a  well-founded  principle  in 
philofophy,  that  fupernatural  powers 
(hould  never  be  called  In  to  our  aid, 
when  natural  prove  fufficient  for  the 
purpofes  under  confideration.  When 
this  maxim,  and  the  various  premi- 
fes  traced  in  the  foregoing  fe6iions, 
are  duly  weighed  in  the  fcale  of 
common  fenfe  and  reafon,  how  pre- 
pulterous,  unworthy,  and  deroga¬ 
tory,  mult  it  not  appear  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  majelly  of  the  Divine  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  to  hear  his  particular 
and  partial  providence  or  interference 
wantonly  annexed  to,  and  proffituted 
to  the  moll  trifling  and  degrading 
occurrences  which  pafs  daily  and 
hourly  amongit  us  ?  And  is  it  not  a- 
mazing  in  the  extreme,  that  man¬ 
kind,  from  the  earllefl  records  which 
our  crude  and  limited  chronological 
ideas  of  the  duration  of  the  world 
have  furnilhed  us  with,  (hould  have 
foflered,  broached,  and  propagated, 
fuch  a  grofs,  prefumptive,  and  igno¬ 
minious  conception  of  their  God ! 
Let  us  try  if  we  cannot  account  for 
this  feemlngly  unaccountable  gene¬ 
ral  infatuation. 

It  is  no  lefs  aflonifliing,  that  a 
portion  of  mankind,  In  all  ages  and 
in  all  nations,  (hould  have  acquired 
the  addrefs  to  fubjugate  and  hood¬ 
wink  the  reafon  and  faculties  of  the 
red  of  their  fellow-creatures,  in  what 
Is  called  Jpirituals,  as  well  as  in  tem¬ 
porals,  under  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions  of  prophetic  pritfls,  &c.  Strange 
as  this  appears,  the  fail  is  univerfally 
notorious. 

Tlie  fallen  fpirits  animating  this 
tribe  (llyled  by  themfelves  the  men 
of  God),  we  may  with  the  higheit 
certainty  cuncluJci  were  the  very 
fi  mt 
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ffime  projfdort^  kaders^  and  moft 
aAire  abttton,  of  the  revolt  in  hea¬ 
ven  ;  and  failing  in  their  attempt  a- 
gainft  their  and  Creator,  but 
ftill  influenced  by  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples,  namely,  an  inCatiable  third 
for  power  and  dominion,  they  medi¬ 
tated  how  they  (houid  fubjc^l  their 
fellow-rebels  to  their  fway  and  go¬ 
vernment  here  below ;  which,  ta¬ 
king  the  advantage  of  their  original 
fuperior  faculties  and  art,  they  were 
eaiily  enabled  to  accomplilh  in  the 
following  manner. 

Their  fird  political  movement  was 
the  afliiming  an  external  fan6tity  of 
manners,  and  to  eftablilh  a  prtpof- 
feffion  on  the  furrounding  fpirits  of 
fomething  [acred  being  annexed  to 
their  perfons  and  charaders ;  and  to 
heighten  and  improve  this  reverence^ 
they  pretended  frequent  and  fami¬ 
liar  intercourfe  with  the  Deity,  and 
that  at  their  interceffion  he  would 
grant  every  petition  they  preferred  to 
him ;  and  finally,  they  inculcated  the 
principle  we  are  combating,  that 
God,  by  his  peculiar  and  partial  pro¬ 
vidence,  perpetually  interfered  in 
the  tranfa^ions  of  individuals,  and 
that  their  daily  interpofition  on  the 
behalf  of  finners  was  eflentially  ne- 
ceflary  to  foften  and  deprecate  his 
wrath  and  vengeance.  Thus  by  (low, 
but  fure  degrees,  they  reached  the 
fummit  of  their  views,  and  got  under 
their  abfolute  control,  not  only  the 
confciences,  but  the  perfons  and  pro¬ 
perty,  of  the  bulk  of  the  peoj^le,  and  re¬ 
tain  that  dominion  until  tbit  hour  over 
ninety-nine  hundred  parts  of  this  ha¬ 
bitable  globe.  And  thus  only  can 
be  accounted  for  this  tmiverfal  infa¬ 
tuation  operating  on  the  contrition, 
fears,  and  apprehenfions  of  the  'mul¬ 
titude,  upon  their  recent  exptdjion  and 
baniihment  from  the  celeilial  re¬ 
gions,  by  the  crafty  infinuationt  of 
this  ma/ignoMt  tribe';  who,  by  the 
itnpioui  tenet  of  the  conftant  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  Deity  in  the  tranfac-. 
Uons  of  mankind,  precluded  the  firft 
Voi..  IV.  N»  zo. 


gift  of  their  Creator,  [t-ee  agency  $ 
thereby  making  their  God  the  au¬ 
thor  of,  or  conniver  at,  all  evil.  But 
they  flopped  not  here;  for  ambi¬ 
tion,  power,  and  avarice,  know  no 
bounds :  in  procefs  of  time  they 
impioufly  afliimed  the  prerogatives 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  they 
made  themfelves  to  be  worfliipped 
and  adored ;  they  poflefled  them* 
felves  of  temporalities  and  principali¬ 
ties,  and  trod  on  the  necks  of  kiogsf 
and,  by  the  fubordinate  agency  of 
their  brethren,  they  fowed  diflen* 
tioo,  religious  and  civil,  throughout 
every  land  where  they  obtained  y 
footing.  Upon  a  retrofpcA  view  of 
the  hiftory  of  all  nations,  we  (halt 
find  them,  either  openly  or  covertly,' 
the  aflive  promoters  of  perfecutions^' 
blood  and  daughter,  rebellions  ahtr 
murders. 

The  foregoing  portrait  of  thii 
clafs  of  fpirits,  although  more  imme¬ 
diately  applied  to  the  Chriflian  cler- 
^  of  the  times  above  alluded  to,  yet 
It  is  alfo  juftly  applicable  to  the' 
fame  clafs  in  every  nation  of  the 
globe.  It  was  aptly  faid,  by  a  very 
competent  judge  of  human  nature, 
that  ‘  Priefts  of  all  religions  are  the* 
fame  their  power,  their  influence, 
their  confequence,  and  depredations, 
have  ever  been  obtained  under  the 
infidious  mafic  of  fome  rtligiour  fy~ 
Jiem  or  other  ;  the  mockery,  the  fal¬ 
lacy,  the  impiety  of  *//,  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
who  ftriftly  ferutinizes  their  internal* 
and  external  tenets  and  principles : 
— therefore  it  is  full  time  the  mafic* 
(houid  be  taken  off,  and  mankind 
releafed  from  the  leading-ftrings  of 
fuch  religious  nurfes,  and  reftored  to 
his  native  freedom,  which  has  been 
(hackled  for  fo  many  ages  in  fuper- 
ftitious  bondage. 

We  wilh  not  the  abolition  op 
churches,  the  prieflhood,  or  reli¬ 
gious  woHhip;  our  aim  is,  to  feC 
them  all  redue^  to  fuch  a  ftandard* 
as  may  do  honour  to  God,  and  be 
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confifient  with  reafon,  true  piety, 
and  propriety.  It  U  true,  the  ex- 
teniive  arm  of  facerdotal  power  and 
infiuence  hat  in  thefe  latter  times 
been  Jhtrttmd,  anU  rendered  Icfs 
mlfchievous  ;  but  it  is  dill  too  long, 
and  it  behoves  every  Cbridian  go¬ 
vernment  to  cut  it  off.  .  ,  ,  . 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  fend  the 
priefthood  a  grazing,  but  only  to  re^! 
ducc  them  to  a  refpeilable  level.  The 
abjefl  flavery  and  dependence  of  the 
fubaltern  clergy,  has  long  been  a  re¬ 
proach  to  the  church  and  legiflature 
of  every  Chriftian  government ;  but 
if  our  plan  takes  place,  there  (hall 
not  be  a  ragged  curate,  in  his  Maje- 
Ay’s  duniinions  at  lead.  As  pro- 
podtions  are  now  become  the  mode 
of  addrefs  on  aU  occadons,  we  (hall 
here  adopt  it, 

Propojition  \J1.  It  Is  humbly  pro-; 
pofed,'  that  thedignided  clergy,  un¬ 
der  every  denomination,  be  diveded 
of  all  rank,  precedence,  and  title  in 
the  church  and  date  ;  faying  and  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  Doiler  in  Divinity 
qnly,  which  every  member  of  the 
church  (hall  indiferiminately  enjoy 
on  the  fame  refpedtable  and  rational 
level. 

Prop.  i.  That  a  period  be  put  to 
the  long,  mifehie^ous,  illegal,  and 
irreligious  practice  of  mixing  tempo¬ 
ralities  with  fpiritualities  ;  and  that 
all  endowments  of  whatfpever  kind, 
annexed  to  cathedrals,  churches, 
chapels,  and  colleges,  be  fequeder- 
ed,  rejiored,  and  appropiiated  to  the 
relief  of  the  exigencies  of  the  date, 
and  heavy  burdens  of  the  people 
Prop.  3.  That  the  forms  of  ordina¬ 
tion,  fubfeription,  and  degrees,  be  to¬ 
tally  abpliihed  as  ufelefs,  apd  to  the 
full  as  farcical  a$  the  noli  epifetpari ; 
and  that  the  King, as  fupreme  head  of 
the  church,  (hall,  by  himfelf,  or  by 
delegation  to  his  miniders  of  date, 
occadonally  ordain  and  prefent  men 
of  found  and  tried  morals  and  un- 
dcrif^nding,  to  tbf  be^  o(  tfteir 


knowledge  and  information  ;  pr»« 
found  learning  and  knowledge  in  the 
dead  languages  being  abfolutcly  non^ 
effetitialt. 

Prop.  4.  That  a  confiderable  re-^ 
du£lion  (hall  be  made  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  churches,  and  every  church  be 
independent,  and  but  one  incumbent 
to  each  church  ;  and  in  cafe  of  fick- 
nefs  or  inability,  his  place  (hall  be 
fupplied  by  the  incumbent  of  the  next 
adjoining  pari(h,  on  proper  notice 
given  of  the  necelfary  variation  of 
the  hour  for  the  commencement  of 
the  fervice. 

Prop.  5.  That  a  ftipend  of  five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  exempt 
from  all  taxes,  office  fees,  and  de¬ 
ductions  whatfoever,  be  edabli(hed 
for  every  married  incumbent,  and 
three  hundred  for  every  one  unmar¬ 
ried,  in  lieu  of  all  tithes,  furplice- 
fees,  and  other  perquifites,  with  a 
decent  and  commodious  parfonage- 
houfe,  handfomely  furni(hed  at  all 
points,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church, 
the  whole  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the 
government ;  the  Aipend  to  be  paid 
from  the  treafuiy  half  yearly,  the 
firll  half  year  in  advance  upon  their 
induction  i  as  thefe  llipcnds  are  more 
than  equal  to  landed  eftates  of  eight 
and  live  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
it  cannot  but  be  deemed  a  refpeQable 
provijion.  Whether  the  exigencies  of  ^ 
the  (late  can  admit  of  this  ample  pro- 
vifion,  the  legifiaturc  alone  arc  the 
competent  judges. 

Prop.  6.  Tliat  the  reduced  digni¬ 
taries,  in  epmpenfation  for  theit  Iof¬ 
fes  in  temporalities,  (hall  have  the 
preference  on  the  new  prefentationa 
taking  place,  and  next  to  them  the 
dodtors  in  divinity  of  the  prefent  c- 
(lablidiment ;  but  as  our  plan  only 
propofes  one  incumbent  for  each 
church,  the  fupcrnumerarics  in  or¬ 
ders,  which  overflow  the  land,  muft 
not  be  left  to  Aarve  ;  therefore  we 
propofe  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds  (hall  be  fettled  upon  them 
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for  thdr  lives ;  and  as  many  of  dill  retain  the  honorary  titles,  in- 
tbem  will  drop  off  annually,  the  fignia,  and  emoluments,  (If  there 
ftatc  will  be  foon  releafed  from  that  are  any)  of  being  chaplains  to  his 
burden.  Majelly  and  the  nobility. 

Frop.  7.  That  the  doctors  (hall 


To  the  PublKher.  On  the  BlelUngs  of  lVh'iggifm> 


SIR, 

S  an  original  Ode  of  Dr  Aken- 
fide’s  was  inferted  in  the  £• 
dinburgh  Magazine  for  February, 
which  exculpates  the  people,  and 
vindicates  them  for  the  murder  of 
Charles  1.  1  deGre  to  offer,  through 
the  channel  of  your  MificUanyy  a  few 
Aonghts  on  thofe  times  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  If  they  may  take  their  eftimate  of 
things  from  fafts  and  not  from  par¬ 
ty-clamour.  For  faffs  arc  ftubborn 
things,  which  are  not  to  be  remo¬ 
ved  by  artiGce,  or  difplaced  by  idle 
declamation,  but  will  (land  the  teft 
of  rcafon>  and  balHe  all  the  efforts 
of  fophifm  and  cunning  which  are 
brought  againft  them.  Thefc  will 
Aow  you,  that  what  the  Whigs  have 
held  forth  as  a  happy  sera  in  our  an- 
sals,  and  have  propofed  to  us  as  a 
model  to  copy  after>  muff  be  repro¬ 
bated  as  dangerous  by  the  impartial 
mud  fenfiblci  and  be  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence  by  men  of  property.  For  who 
can  cfpoufe  fuch  a  plan,  but  thofe 
that  are  bewildered  by  nonfenfe  or 
(laves  to  a  party  ?  and  who  can  won¬ 
der  at  what  party  doth,  Gnce  it 
clouds  the  uiiderGanding,  perverts 
the  judgment,  and  makes  things  to 
appear  very  different  from  what  they 
really  arc  ?  Doth  not  this  call  black 
white,  and  white  black  i  Doth  not 
this  rank  oppreffion  amongft  blef- 
Gngs,  and  metamorphofe  happinefs 
into  diftrefs  and  miiery  ?  This,  like 
thejaundicedeye,  converts  everything 
to  its  colour,  and  makes  them  to 
participate  of  its  mabdy.  Let  me 
tdk,  Did  any  lofe  their  life  or  for- 
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tune,  or  fuffer  contrary  to  law  by 
Charles,  before  the  troubles  broke 
out  ?  But  as  Whiggifm  boaGa  of  its 
bleflings  at  that  period,  1  (hall  point 
them  out  to  the  public,  that  they 
may  be  fcnfible  of  the  obligations 
which  they  owe  t®  it.  Let  us  begin 
with  thofe  faflious  demagogues  Pym, 
Hambden,  and  Strode,  that  you 
may  know  their  merits.  Did  not 
thefe  ingratiate  thcmfelves  with  the 
people,  by  oppoGng  (hip- money,  and 
excite  their  refentment  againft  Kings 
and  Governernment  for  impoGng  it  ? 
And  did  not  thefe  pretended  pat;  lots 
Uvy  as  much  upon  Lom’oo  per 
month,  as  (hip  money  amounted  to 
in  a  year  over  the  whole  kingdom  i 
Nay,  did  not  they  extort  from  the 
people  three  millions  a-year  without 
the  lhadow  of  law  or  jufticC  ?  and 
had  not  (hip- money  the  fanflian  of 
law  ?  Was  it  not  pronouncM  a  legal 
duty  by  all  the  judges  who  ate  ita 
fworn  interpreters  ?  And  were  not 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  na¬ 
tion  maintained  by  this  eafy,  by  this 
moderate  tax  f  Doth  not  the  noble 
hillorian  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  bear 
tellimony  to  this?  Doth  not  he  fay, 
that  *  for  about  twelve  years  that  the 
kingdom  enjoyed  the  greateft  calm 
and  the  fullcil  meafurc  of  felicity, 
that  any  people  in  any  age  for  fo  long 
a  time  have  been  bUft  with,  to  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  Chriftendom  *  But  with  the 
immenfe  fums  which  were  afterwards 
raifed,  king  and  kingdoms  were  made 
the  wqndcr  indeed,  but  of  horror, 
aftonilhmeat,  and  deteftation  of  all' 
(^2  Eu." 
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Europe ;  And  was  -not  the  Scotch 
army  brought  into  England  to  afiift 
In  this  glorious  work*  at  a  millioa 
of  cxpence  per  year  ?  and  was  not  a 
commonwealth  at  laft  brought  a- 
bout,  which  extorted  as  much  from 
the  people  in  twel»e  years  as  mo¬ 
narchy  had  done  in  fome  hundreds  ? 
And  did  not  this  ufurpation  break 
the  balance  of  power  in  Eorope  by 
ai&ftiog  France  againft  Spain,  and 
reduce  currency  to  a  finking  and  de> 
plorable  condition?  did  not  thiaoVer* 
tnrn  the  church,  ruin  the  date,  and 
make  thefe  kingdoms  an  aceldaiqa,  a 
deld  of  blood?  In  thefe  halcyon 
days  of  Whiggifm  was  not  a  contri* 
bution  of  plate  demanded  ?  and  did 
Okj  {pare  even  the  bodkins  and 


thimbles  of  ferrants  ?  Did  not  they 
lery  the  fifth  and  twentieth  part  of 
mens  cllatcs,  and  impofe  monthly 
taxes?  Were  nut  cxdfe  and  hearth 
money  exa^ed  ?  And  befides,  were 
there  not  fequelt rations,  decima¬ 
tions,  and  compofitions  in  Gold- 
fmith’s  Hall?  .-^nU  did  not  the  fees 
of  the  two  fpeakers  (and  their  clerks) 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  Houfe 
amount  to  the  amazing  fum  of  de- 
Tcn  millions  for  pardons  of  delin¬ 
quents?  What  wiUulnefs  doth  it  (how, 
what  ignorance  of  our  annals  doth 
it  betray,  to  commend  times,  in 
which  neither  life  or  property  were 
fecure ! 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Fhilaletuss- 


To  the  Publifher.  Occafiooed  by  Erict^s  Charader  of  Dr  Jobnfon. 


SIR. 

OUR  excellent  correfpondent 
ErUa  f  has  given  you  the  clea¬ 
red  proof  of  his  own  good  Sterling 
fenfe,  in  his  juft  and  perfed  charac¬ 
ter  of  Dr  Johnfon,  and  confirms 
what  1  have  had  occafion  to  ofa^ 
fenre,  relative  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  poetf  a  ;iian  of  wit,  and  a 
qaan  oiVtlid  fenfe  and  found  judg¬ 
ment.  The  poet  and  the  wit  always 
ihloe  in  company  ;  the  man  oX  folid 
^nfe  fcarce  ever-  I  harre  converfed 
y ith  a  great  number  of  mm  ports, 
SLnd  never  yet  met  with  one,  who  did 
not  coqUDually  (ay  and  do  foolilb 
Oiings  %.  Now  permit  me.  Sir,  to 
uve  you  two  c^s  in  point.  A  gen¬ 
tleman,  oaqc  at  tbc  head  of  a  great 
liftuiol,  and  who  was  allowed  to  be  as 
good  . a  fehtftar  as  any  man  ip  Eng¬ 
land,  being  on  a  vi£t  with  a  country 
^end,  where  Mr  Onflow,  the  late 


Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
Mr  Charles  Townfhend,  and  other 
men  of  literature  were,  forae  daffical 
difficulty  was  darted  f  and  after  va¬ 
rious  attempts  to  explain  it,  the 
matter  was  dropped  as  inexplicable. 
The  mafter  of  the  houfe,  who  had  a 
fiBcere  friendibip  for  bis  vifitor,  fat  in 
the  utmoft  pain,  as  believing  that  his 
friend  could  not  fblve  the  difficulty, 
bfcaufe  he  did  not;  and  after  the  com¬ 
pany  were  gone,  be  took  an  occafion 
delicately  to  obferve,  what  clever  men 
Mr  Onflow  and  Mr  TowoAcnd  were; 
wondering  that  they  and  he  too  (hould 
be  unable  to  folve  the  difficulty  ftart- 
cd  !  On  this  his  vifitpr  explained  the 
matter  in  the  cleareft  manner.  *'  And 
did  you  (faid  his  friend  with  eager- 
nefs)  know  this  dui  ing  the  debate  ?’ 

Moft  certainly.’ — <  Why  then 
did  you  not  mention  it  ?* — *  Be- 
caufe  it  would  Irave  been  in  every  re- 
Ipe^ 


t-f  See  Mtf.  for  Juae  Isft,  p.  379. 

.  f- 1  would  not  be  underload  here  to  intimate,  that  a  man  poflefTed  of  poetical  talent*  may 
n>t  be  a-b  a  jaan  of  good  fenfe,  but  that  there  ai;  laasy  tokrabk  ^octs  who  p<dlck  litUc 
«r  none.  "  • 
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fpcA  wrong.  They  all  knew  H»e— 
ibey  knew  my  profeffion,  and  they 
ought  to  have  known  how  unfit  for 
it  I  fliould  hare  been,  had  I  been 
unaUe  to  explain  it )  yet  neither  of 
them  appealed  to  me,  and  both 
would  ^ve  been  offended,  to  have 
found  an  obfeure  man  in  company 
who  knew  more  thao  they  did.' 

Now,  Sir,  had  Dr  Johnfon  been 
prefent,  how  many  no  Sin  would 
have  been  bolted!!  Had  Dr  Gold‘s 
&aUh  been  there,  he  would  have 
alked  a  certain  Lord  alfo  prefent,  aa 
he  did  elfewhere,  why  the  public 
gave  him  the  mck-natnt  of  Malawi* 
da  ?  Adding,  *  i  wonder  at  it  !* 
for  Malagridk  was  a  very  honeft 


mao  !  I*  Yet  who  ia  not  charmed 
with  the  poetry  of  poor  Goldfinith  { 
In  fhort.  Sir,  had  Mr  Bofwell  and 
Mrt  Pioui  left  the  riiing  generation 
to  judge  of  Johnfon  £it^  his  own 
writings,  his  memory  would  have 
been  revered ;  but  his  two  warmed 
friends  have  4  d  his  fame  in  this 
world  paft  all  redemption ;  for  It  haa 
brought  forth  £rictt$  real  ebarae- 
ter  of  that  motley- minded  man,  and 
proves  that  poor  Sam.  Johofon  was 
not  only  blimkimg  Sam  ia  perfim.,  but 
likewife  blinking  Sam  in  mind.  It 
fhows  alfo  what  a  mixture  of  wit, 
parts,  fenfo,  and  folly,  even  the  bed 
of  us  are. 

M.  M. 


All  fir  the  •want  of  Knowing  one  another  ;  hj  M.  Imbirt. 


IT  M  nniverfally  allowed  that  the  devil  on 
two  fUchs,  thoueh  a  little  incliEed  to 
be  fatirical,  was  really  a  very  agreeable  de¬ 
vil  ;  his  gradtade  towards  the  perfon  who 
fretd  him  from  his  glalsprifon  (for  it  is  wdl 

Sosm  he  was  corked  up  in  a  bottle),  and 
e  interelHng  relations  with  which  he  en¬ 
tertained  his  ddiverer,  have  given  him  s 
repntatioB  that  sriU  Ian  as  long  as  any  de- 
vih  esift :  a  fuffident  certainty  of  immorta¬ 
lity. 

The  devil  I  intend  to  bring  upon  the 
ftage  is  a  relation  of  this  admir^  devil,  and 
named  Afitaratb.  Aihtaroth  was  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  Suriral.  a  fort  of  philofopher  ; 
whofe  profound  refledlions  on  men  and  man¬ 
ner  sonly  ferved  to  convince  him,  that  eve¬ 
ry  thing  was  but  indifferently  conduded 
in  this  ^(1  of  worlds ;  and  that  happinefo 
was  as  difficult  to  find  as  the  philofopber’s 
ftone. 

Aihtaroth  one  day  took  him  afide  to 
give  him  a  leffou,  or  rather  to  inftru&  him 
by  a  moral  exhibition.  For  this  purpofe  he 
carried  him  to  a  lofty  tower ;  while  a  large 
telcfcope,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  gave 
Kim  the  appearance  of  an  afironomer  a- 
foending  his  ohfervatory.  Their  intention, 
bowever,  was  not  to  examine  what  paffed 
in  the  heavens,  but  to  difeover  what  was 
doing  aitiong  men  ;  who,  in  fatSt,  arc  much 
more  difficait  to  underftand  than  the  ftars. 

Aihtaroth,  likewife,  took  an  infirument 
refembling  thofe  trumpets  which  are  fo  ufe- 
ful  to  dear  pe-  fo ’s.  Here,  faid  he,  to  Suri- 
Val,  with  oue  ot  thcle  you  may  fee  what¬ 


ever  is  to  be  feen  in  the  world;  and, 
with  the  other,  hear  whatever  is  to  bd 
heard. 

At  the  lame  time  he  applied  his  glafs  to 
the  eye  of  Surival ;  who  imniediatdy  per¬ 
ceived  a  pale  thin  man  bufy  at  his  toilet. 
This  was  a  perfon  of  confequence,  in  reality 
young,  but  labooring  und^  all  the  infinni- 
ties  of  old  age.  He  was  allhmatic,  gouty, 
and  debilitated ;  but  befide  this,  he  had  a 
wen  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  which 
nve  him  much  more  dif^et  than  either 
nis  allhma  or  his  gout )  for  thefe  difui dera 
were  only  painful,  whereas  his  wen  fpoil- 
ed  the  bauty  be  imaginad  hlmfclf  to  pot 
fefs.  ^ 

Alhtarodi  having  turned  the  telefcopc  t* 
another  window,  Surival  (aw  a  dodor  of 
phyfic,  who  was  not  any  great  ^yficiao, 
but  who  boafied  tho  po^epoo  of  (onie  in£^ 
lible  remedies  for  excracRiicea  on  the  flein  ; 
fuch  as  weus,  warts,  and  other  ,  thln^  of 
that  nature.  This,  no  doobt,  is  feme  igno¬ 
rant  quack,  faid  Surival.  Far  from  it,  te- 
plied  his  foiand  :  ha  would  be  able  peifedUf 
to  cure  the  wen  you  have  juu  feen,  if  ha 
were  applied  to;  but  he  it  ready  to  die  for 
want,  Mcaufe  he  can  find  no  patients ; 
while,  an  the  other  hand,  the  (icnba  whs 
is  incommoded  h/  the  wen  is  almoft  dlftr^- 
ted  becaufe  he  cap  find  no  phyfician :  all 
this  you  perceive  happens  for  want  ofknow« 
ing  one  another.  If  they  could  be  broqgJht 
together,  the  uoe  would  be  qiired  and  tfid  ar 
ther  might  dine. 

Sorival  cuuld  not  help  fivtlng'  Mie  bb- 
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j^iSion*  in  hit  own  mind ;  knt  is  he  found 
it  very  amuling  to  make  ufe  of  his  tele- 
(rn|ie,  he  was  unwilling  to  walle  time  in 
difputing. 

He  looked  again,  and  faw  a  hnlband  on 
the  point  of  loiiiig  hit  wife.  The  poor  man 
appeared  in  an  agony  of  grief.  Well,  faid 
Surival,  this  fcene  i«  truly  admirable ;  this 
horeft  man  it,  no  doubt,  really  fond  of  hit 
wife.  Yet,  faid  Aflitaroth,  fo  faith  the 
text ;  but  let  us  hear  the  commentary.  At 
the  death  of  his  wife  the  good  man  will  be 
obliged  to  return  her  fortune,  at  (lipulated 
at  their  marriage,  if  Ibe  die  without  ifliie. 
This  information  confiderably  dinm'nifhed 
the  good  opinion  which  Surital  had  concei¬ 
ted  of  this  kind  hulband.  But  let  ut  look 
a  little  further,  continued  Aihtaroth.  Do 
you  fee  that  man  who  it  driving  hit  fon 
from  his  houfe,  to  which  he  conllantly  re¬ 
turns  in  fpice  of  all  endcaveurt  to  keep 
him  away  i  This  fon  is  expenfive  to  him, 
hecaufe  he  has  too  many  children ;  while 
the  hulband  we  have  juft  feen  has  too  few. 
The  latter  ba.t  been  long  certain  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  (hall  have  any ;  and  hit  wife,  who  hat  a 
great  afteAion  for  him,  is  very  defirous  of 
having  fome  for  his  fake.  In  fnch  cafes  wo¬ 
men  a.-^  feldom  without  expedients.  Were 
(he  and  her  hulband.  agreed,  do  you  not 
think  it  poflibic  for  her  to  procure  children, 
if  aided  by  one  who  knows  fo  well  how  to 
manufatfture  them  ?  At  leaft  (he  might  ob¬ 
tain  fome  ready  made;  but  all  this  is  for 
want  of  knowing  one  another. 

Surival  loft  the  conclufion  of  this  dif- 
courfe ;  for  his  telefcope,  by  a  fudden  turn, 
prefented  to  him  a  young  female,  who  ligh- 
cd  frequently,  and  feemed  extremely  un- 
eafy,  hut  whole  malady  merely  conlifted  in 
hei  being  fifteen  years  t>f  age.  She  was  in 
her  father’s  houfe,  who  called  her  his  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  though,  in  faift,  he  treated  her  at  hit 
Have.  She  fighid  profoundly,  and  feemed 
in  a  continual  agitation ;  yet  her  anxiety  did 
not  appear  to  diminilh  her  beauty. 

Alas!  cried  Surival,  with  an  emotion 
which  he  imagined  to  proceed  only  from 
pity,  v/hat  ails  this  charming  girl.’  She 
wants  a  lover,  replied  Aflitaroth,  and  im¬ 
mediately  moved  the  leleleope;  when  Su¬ 
rival  ioftantly  perceived  a  young  man,  ap¬ 
parently  in  great  unealineft,  incapable  of 
rtfting  in  any  place,  and,  though  in  perfeift 
health,  in  grrater  perturbation  than  hun¬ 
dreds  that  are  Cck.  Good  heavens!  ex¬ 
claimed  SuHval,  what  it  the  matter  with 
that  young  man  He  it  in  want  of  a  mi- 
ftreft,  replied  Allitaroth.  Well,  then,  in¬ 
terrupted  Surival,  why  does  he  not  repair 
to  the  young  girl  we  have  juft  been  obfer- 
ving?  That,  faid  Aftitaroth,  is  the  very 
thing  1  was  going  to  rem.irk ;  but  ail  this 
hapjxni  for  want  of  Itaowing  cnc  another. 


There,  continued  he,  are  two  perlilhs  whd 
likewife  know  one  another  very  little.  D<s 
you  fee  that  man  walking  on  tiptoe,  who 
(ays  every  thing  in  a  whifper,  hat  fuch  aa 
intriguing  air,  and  fcatters  hit  money  on  e> 
very  fide,  to  render  thofe  dumb  whom  it  i> 
impoflible  he  Ihould  bbad ;  who,  in  lhort« 
refemblet  a  thief,  ready  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  juftice  f  This  perfon  it  a  hulband, 
who  fecretly  introduces  into  his  apartment  a 
young  girl,  with  whom  he  it  defperately  in 
love.  Ah!  fays  he  to  himfelf,how  delightful 
ihould  I  he,  if  my  wife,  who  it  too  co^ant, 
would  ckoofe  herfelf  a  lover,!  She  would  not 
then  he  at  leifure  to  fentinixe  my  conduA 
fo  narrowly :  I  fliould  be  more  at  li^rty,  and 
therefore  more  happy. 

He  rcafont  very  juftly,  faid  Surival.  But 
ftop,  replied  Aihtaroth,  let  us  now  tiuxi  the 
inltniment  on  hit  wife,  whofe  apartment  ic 
at  a  diftance  from  hitown,  and  who,  at  this 
moment,  it  introducing  into  it  a  young  gal^ 
lant.  You  fee  (he  is  in  the  fame  embar- 
rafiment  and  anxiety,  and  is  in  like  mannev 
faying  to  herfelf,  what  would  I  not  give  if 
my  hulband  would  but  for  once  be  guilty  of 
an  afi  of  infidelity!  1  Ihould  then  have  no¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  reproach  myfclf,  and 
my  mind  would  be  more  at  eafe.  You  tern 
two  or  three  explanatory  words  would  prcH 
duce  a  right  underftanding  and  mutual  in¬ 
dulgence,  and  they  might  lead  their  lives  in 
peace  and  fatisfaiftion :  but  this  it  all  for 
want  of  knowing  each  other. 

This  it  not  abfolutely  certain,  anfwered 
Surival :  who,  at  the  fame  inftant,  applying 
the  trumpet  to  hit  ear,  was  almoft  ftunnea 
by  a  prodigious  noife.  This  was  occaflon- 
cd  by  a  middle-aged  man,  who  loudly  ac- 
cufed  heaven  and  earth  of  injuftice.  I  pof- 
fefs,  faid  he,  both  wit  and  learning ;  I  write 
both  in  verfe  and  prole;  che  theatre  ha* 
applauded  my  procluiftiona,  and  philofo- 
pnert  have  been  inftru&ed  by  my  labourt  ; 
yet  ftill  am  I  perCccuted  by  poverty.  I 
would  willingly  part  with  a  large  portion  of 
my  fame  for  a  fmall  one  of  money. 

You  pity  this  man’s  cafe,  faid  Aihtaroth. 
Turn  your  inftrument  this  way ;  you  there 
fee  a  man  very  rich  hut  dilconteatcd.  That 
is  not  at  all  extraordinary,  replied  Surival. 
But  he  found  it  much  more  furpriling  to 
hear  him,  by  the  alllftance  of  his  trumpet, 
complaining  nearly  in  thefe  terms  :  1  pd^ 
felt  all  that  money  can  procure,  but  am  by 
no  means  contented.  I  afpire  to  the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  great  man,  and  am  only  re¬ 
garded  as  rich.  How  willingly  would  1 
part  with  a  great  deal  of  money  for  a  little 
fame !  Surival,  on  heariug  chit,  could  not 
forbear  calling  out  to  him,  without  reflec- 
ting  that  he  could  not  be  heard,  to  pnrch.tfe 
fome  manulLripc  of  the  poor  Icholar,  wh'’ie 
com^laluts  weie  equally  ioudfrem  acouirary 
caufc} 
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fyil^ ;  but  as  every  one  had  not  his  trum¬ 
pet,  Us  advice  was  wafted  away  and  iicat- 
terrf  by  the  winds. 

Yon  give  good  connfel,  faid  Afhtarotb. 
though  it  cannot  be  beard.  Yon  tee,  were 
it  not  for  want  of  knovring  one  another, 
the  one  might  acquire  fame  and  the  o- 
ther  riches,  and  the  wants  of  both  be  re¬ 
moved. 

Hit  inllruments  prefented  him  with  feve- 
ral  other)  objeds  no  left  curious  and  intc- 
Rfting.  Sometimes  he  faw  a  man  equally 
tirelkwe  to  himfslf  and  troublefome  to 
tbers ;  who,  in  order  to  procure  company, 
Would  go  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  alk  a 
number  of  perfons  to  dine  with  him,  though 
icarcely  acquainted  with  their  names ; 
while  at  the  fame  moment,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Thuilleriet,  a  worthy  man,  who  was 
half  familhed,  could  meet  with  no  invita¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  be  faw  an  honeft  man 
in  the  utmoft  diftrels,  becaufe  he  was  un¬ 


able  to  borrow  a  tricing  fnm  on  unetcepi- 
tiouablc  fecurity ;  and  at  the  neat  inftant  a 
rich  ufwrcr  iu  the  yreateft  uueafinefs,  becanfe 
he  could  nut  lend  his  moaey  to  advantage. 
Perpetually  the  l^e  refiedion  recurred :  all 
this  is  for  want  of  knowing  one  another. 
Well,  laid  Surival,  and  what  it  the  moral  of 
this  exhibition  ?  What  your  coucluiion  ? 

.  1  conclude,  replied  Aibtaroth,  that  Na- 
tui  e  hath  fumilhed  men  with  all  that  it  ne- 
ceilary  to  render  them  happy,  and  that  it 
it  their  own  fault  if  they  are  not  fo. 

‘True,  returned  Surival;  all  1  have  to 
fay  is  that  though  men,  undoubtedly, 
have  among  them  whatever  is  neceffary 
to  their  happinefs,  yet  they  are  likely  to 
be  but  little  the  better  for  Nature’s  kind- 
nefs,  unlefs  you  furnilh  them  with  your 
telefcope  and  trumpet,  to  enable  them  to 
difeover  where  what  they  want  is  to  b« 
found. 
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Am  Old  HtrtU  BalLid. 
Retzltohts  was  creepynge  up  the 
eafte. 

And  Ilealynge  through  the  llcje. 

When  Cummynge  on  the  RedJyuge  hill 
An  army  did  defer)  e. 

The  rattlpge  of  their  armour  brighte 
ProcliiymM  the  commynge  foe. 

And  foon  a  thoufand  glittrynge  fpears 
Their  dethlye  poyntes  did  ihowe. 

Then  Cummynge  blcwe  a  mightye  biaft. 
All  from  the  horn  of  warre ; 

Itprollyngs  owe  the  valleys  fpread. 

And  owre  the  hills  afarre. 

And  owre  the  heathe  the  found  was  hearde 
So  drede  in  every  earre ; 

A  thoufand  hands  a  thoufand  glaives, 
Above  their  helmets  rere. 

The  foemen  on  the  Reddynge  hill 
Nae  farther  did  advtunce ; 

Come  on,  fsid  Cummynge  to  his  men, 
With  them  we’U  break  a  launce. 

To  meete  the  foe,  then  up  the  hill. 

In  pride  of  heart,  they  (Itmc  : 

And  owre  each  fhoulder  Cummynge  wore 
A  twyuklynge  belt  iae  broade. 

Now  arrowes  flew  and  helmets  rang, 

And  launces  broken  lay; 

And  every  fword  a  fword  oppos’d; 

Sae  bluldy  was  that  day. 

Sterne  Maurice,  Cnmberlande’s  brave  foo, 
^yatme’d  in  front  of  ftryfe; 


Now  Cummynge,  faid  he,  mete  my  arm. 
This  fword  ikall  drink  thy  lyfe. 

Through  Scotlande  have  I  trode  in  arms 
The  long  fed  ftryfe  to  redd. 

That  ’twyit  thy  hither’s  houfe  and  mins 
Much  noble  blnide  hath  (bed. 

From  Englande  are  the  tnifty  bands 
That  wage  my  caufe  with  thine ;  ' 

Now  Cummynge  on  the  front  appearre. 
And  raife  thine  arm  to  mine. 

More  had  he  faid,  bat  Cummynge  bauld 
Met  him  upon  the  heathe. 

And  with  a  ftruke  acrofs  the  neck 
Laid  Maurice  low  in  deathe. 

How,  Maurice,  art  thou  fall'n !  he  faide. 
How  li]w  the  warrior  hes! 

Thy  body  in  the  earthe  (ball  lie. 

Thy  deeds  afeende  the  fleyes ! 

Then  Lorn  advanc’d  iu  front  of  ftryfe 
With  fury  ftarynge  wylde ; 

But  when  he  faw  Lord  Maurice  low. 
The  warrior  grymly  fmyld. 

Rothfay  and  I  this  day  have  foughte. 
Thus  Lorn  to  C'.immyage  fpoke ; 

But  Rothfay’s  dedc ;  revenge  his  deathe ! 
The  arm  of  warre  is  broke. 

Brave  Flemynge  too  doth  lyfeleffe  lye 
And  Forre*  fleejps  in  deathe ; 

Young  Murray’s  leafe  of  lyfe  is  out. 

And  flown  his  pa^ynge  bmthe. 


Neve* 


Ill 
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M««er  ftaU  yelbw  ledH 
Be  feen  in  hall  or  Sowere : 

Beeenfc their <le«thc*,quell>e  nMjftSjeni 
Baife  hifii  your  arm  of  fomtre. 

Q^he  Cunimynge,  flop  dM  bloMye  fwtvd, 
TBc  feemen  fi(w  appearre, 

Owre  yonder  hUl  they  fe«)te  their  way. 
And  lift  their  feet  with  feare. 

Then  owre  the  finokynfre  field  wit  hearde 
The  pteafynge  voice  of  peace ; 

The  waniert  refled  on  their  fpeanes. 

And  all  the  warre  did  ceafis. 

Rcvenire  uppon  a  rock  did  flande, 

Faft  by  the  biuidye  tyde. 

And  from  hit  furious  bluid-nm  eyes. 

Did  rapid  Ijghtninget  glyde. 

But  when  the  kattle’i  beat  wai  owre. 

He  ftrode  acrofl  the  heathe, 

Hit  fiewynge  garmemt  dri>ppynge  blnide. 
And  in  Im  trayne  ftalk’d  Deathe. 

Englande,  of  thirteen  hundrede  yonthet,' 
Saw  onlyefeventye-three; 

-And  thofe  were  they  owre  Reddyage  hill 
Sae  fpeedilye  did  flee. 

May  Scotlande’t  hardy  race  prevaile 
Owre  every  battlyngc  foe : 

If  on  our  ficldt  they  raife  a  firyfe. 

May  it  he  to  their  woe. 

Dumbarton,  Aug.  6. 


A  FmtJy  m  Siy  OU  Hmigi,  m  ikt  Wtmtt 
Mi^eug’d, 

I. 

W«..  s****«*,  fam'd  for  nwaimt  fago. 

For  fentiment  none  ere  watfuch. 
Lamented  fad  thit  wicked  age. 

Lamented  fad  thia  wkkcd  age : 

Some  thouebt  it  virtue  over*nnich. 

With  fly  old  Hodge  all  muft  agree. 

His  maximi  ftill  h^  good  widi  me. 
Great  tatkendo  the  Imfl,  d’yefoa 
Great  ta&ert  do  the  leaft,  d’ya  fee, 

n. 

To  mend  the  timet  and  falhiona  hoirid. 

He  fpar’d  nor  pen  nor  ink  nor  wit ; 

The  tumpt,  the  hats,  the  facet  florid. 

The  rumpt,  the  halt,  the  facet  fluhd; 

At  each  by  turns  he  had  a  hh. 

With  fly  old  Hodge,  dec. 

III. 

He  pelted  hard  both  Belle  and  Bean, 

So  much  on  reformatioa  bent ; 

He  taught  our  yonth  the  way  to  go, 

He  taught  our  youth  the  way  to  go, 

With  many  a  learned  fentiment. 

With  fly  old  Hodge,  dec. 

nr. 

'Gainfl  feandal  W***  wat  wood'roni  lend. 
He  fwore  no  fin  wat  half  fo  great; 

And  vengeance  on  all  blabs  he  vow'd. 

And  vengeance  on  all  blaht  be  vow’d; 
let  W»  wat  known  fometimet  to  prate. 
With  fly  old  Ho^,  dtc. 


V. 

This  man  of  noble  fentiment. 

So  hard  in  Virtue’s  caufit  did  labour. 

Seme  thought  he  wat  a  very  faint 
Some  thought  he  wat  a  very  feint ; 

Seme  iurm  he  wat  but  Ifee  hit  neighhoar. 
With  fly  <fld  Hodge,  dtc. 

AaTBi(iu4« 


7»  s»  Exttimftrt  fTriter. 

Your  impromptus  (Lord  Fanay  ne’er 
wrote  brighter) 

All  tend  to  prove  that  you’re  a  ready  wri¬ 
ter: 


But  when  yon  give  ut  things  thus  form’d  ia 
hafle. 

You  furely  flight  or  mock  our  want  of  tafte. 

Your  words  mofl  mean,  in  rational  confimco 
tion. 

That  we’re  impatient  for  your  choice  pro* 
duflitm. 

But,  Sir,  we’re  not.  Supprefs  your  needlefe. 
fears; 

Take  time  to  polilh— "  Keep  your  piece 
“  nine  years !” 

Nay,  not  to  bring  you  that  quite  out  o* 
breath. 

We’d  wait  with  patience  even  till  your 
death; 

And,  fhould  you  lofe  your  manufeript,  or 
tear  it. 

With  Chriflian  rerignation  we  muft  bear  it. 


SufaHnai  and  tbt  Eldtrx.  MtdtnuKti Jr*m 
PaioB. 


TWO  wicked  elders  once,  we  read. 
With  the  feme  objefl  fmit,  agreed 
To  force  Sufenna  to  thw  arms. 

And  feaft,  by  turns,  upon  her  charms. 

But  Ike,  in  cenfeiont  viitae  bold. 

Began  to  ^e,  and  fcratch,  and  feold ; 
With  crict  and  fcreami  th’  aflrigfated  maid 
Brought  all  her  footmen  to  her  aid  : 

And  thus  preferv’d  her  charms  untainted  ; 
And  for  her  chaftity  Wat  *  feinted. 

Yet,  haply,  had  tte  parties  been 
Juft  the  reverfe  of  what  we've  feen ; 

Had  (he  been  old,  her  lovers  young, 
Sufenna  might  have  held  her  tongue; 
Nay,  gricvonfly,  perhapa,  refented 
ToVre  bad  the  rasnflien  prevented. 


SONG. 

1. 

IF,  placid  zephyr,  thon  fheuld’ft  fly 
Hard  by  tbe  objed  of  my  love. 
Inform  her  that  thou  art  a  figh, 

But  not  \»  bofe  bofom  thou  didft  movo. 
IL 

If,  limpid  riv’lct,  thou  runn’ft  near 
T^  nymph  who  is  my  conflant  theme; 
Ah,  murmur  that  thou  ait  a  tear. 

But  not  whofe  eye  increas’d  thy  flreoins 


*  In  the  Pop'lh  calendar. 


